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| DEBATES 
In THE 
Houſe of Commons, 


From the Year 1667 to the Tear 1694. 


Tweſtay, April 16, 1672. 
1 Houſe met, and was farther prorogued to October 303; 


and from thence to 


Tueſday, February 4, 1672 *. 


When Sir Edward Turner, the late Speaker, having been made 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, (ſee Vol. I. p. 44. Note.) 


Sir Fob Ghariton, Serjeant at Law, was choſen Speaker in his 
room. : „ 


Wedneſday, February 5. 
[The Speaker ele& having been preſented to, and approved by, 
his Majeſty; the King in his Speech, which was delivered in 
writing to the Speaker, acquainted the Houſe, "That he had 
been forced, ſince their laſt meeting, into a moſt important, 
neceſſary, and expenſive war, and made no doubt but they would 
give him ſuitable and effectual aſſiſtance to go through with it.“ 
He told them, © that the laſt ſupply did not anſwer the ends 
intended, the payment of their debts, and therefore recommended 
them again to their ſpecial care.” Mentioned “ his having 
put forth, before war was declared, a Declaration for indulgence 


* It may be proper to obſerve, to the King on that account) the 
that, in the interval between the Exchequer had been ſhut up, the 
lait ſeflion and this, a ſecond war Dutch Smyrna fleet attacked, a grant 
with Holland having been reſolved of Liberty of Conſcience, and an 
on, in concert with the Court of univerſal Toleration ſet forth, and 
Trance( which had remitted700,000l, War with the States declared. 
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to Diſſenters, which had been attended with good effets ;” and 
obſerved that one part of it had been ſubject to miſconſtruction, 
vx. that concerning the Papiſts, as if more liberty were granted 
them than to the other Recuſants, when it was plain there 
was leſs, theſe having public places allowed them, and thoſe 
being confined to their own houſes.” He mentioned one 
jealouſy more, which he called weak and frivolous, and that was, 
that the forces he had raiſed in the war were deſigned to con- 
troul Law and Property. Wiſhed he had had more forces the laſt 
ſumraer ; being convinced by the want of them then, that he muſt 
raiſe more againſt next ſpring, and did not doubt but they would 
conſider the charge of them in their ſupplies.” He concluded with 
« affuring them, that he would preſerve the true reformed Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and the Church eſtabliſhed, and that no man's 
property or liberty ſhould ever be invaded.” 

This was followed by a long ſpeech from the Lord Chancellor 
Shafteſpury, in which he enlarged on what the King had ſaid. 
But no part of his ſpeech was more amazing than that, ſpeakin 
of the war with the Dutch, he ſaid, ** Delenaa ęſt Carthago. Yet 
while he made a baſe complying ſpeech in favour of the Court, 
and of the war, he was in a ſecret management with another 


party. } 


[A Bill for puniſhing diſorders committed in Elections, was 
read the firſt time“. ] 


Thurſday, February 6. 


The Houſe went into a Debate on the matter of iſſuing writs, 
and making elections and ræturns, without order or'warrant from 
the Houſe, by the Lord Chancellor, the Parliameat not fitting +. 


Sir John Birkenhead.) If you tie up the hands of the 


Lord Chancellor, how will you be ſupplied with Mem- 
bers when you come to fit ? 


* This Bill was only read to open ſitting of thoſe people, and moved 


the Seſſion, 

+ The new Speaker was fcarce 
in the Chair, before a Member, 
fianding up, and looking about 
lim, ſaid, “ he obſerved ſeveral new 
faces in the Houſe, and did not 
remember that, before their laſt 
riſing, the Houſe bad been moved 
for the filling to many places; fo 
he doubted the regularity of the 


their titles might be examined. 
Another Member ſeconding, ſaid, 
che ſuppoſed thoſe gentlemen would 
have the modeſty to withdraw, 
while their caſe was under debate, 
and not wait for the order of the 
Houle ;”” ſo this whole ſet of new 
elects, though moſtly Loyaliſts, filed 
out, and came in nomore upon that 
choice, North's Examen, p. 56. 


* 
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Sir John Knight.) The King's Prerogative is not judged 
at all, by annulling theſe Writs—You are to take notice 
of the thing, and therefore moves that theſe Writs may 
be en | 

Sir Tho. Littleton.) Though ſome Writs were not iſſued 
out, it was for want of notice; though it happened now, 
it is not poſſible to be ſo again. It is confeſſed, on all 
hands, that no Members were choſen ſo ſince the Long 
Parliament; there are precedents before; there are many 
precedents that the Chancellor did iſſue out Writs. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Conveniency, or inconveni- 
ency, is not the queſtion, but right; whether the Chan- 
cellor has done legally, or not Divers precedents even to 
the Long Parliament Moves that the ſeveral opinions 
do lay their precedents on the board; if it be with 
Law, we muſt have a Law to take away the incon- 
VEeniency. | 

Colonel Strangways.] Has not had time to ſearch 
precedents, but here is an uſage for many years. It is 
ſtrange, that, the ſame week of attendance, the Writs ſhould 


be ſent out; both Right and Crown mult ſubſiſt toge- 


ther—We are in poſſeſſion of the thing, and would 
have gentlemen take the ſame care that are againſt it, on 
one ſide, as well as the other; let the thing be done 
clearly. 8 | 

Mr Cheney.] Mr Attorney ſaid, That the Chancellor 
had precedents,” and, he would have a Committee to 
examine thoſe precedents. 

Mr Attorney F:uch.] Will any man think that this is 


an univerſal propoſition, that either Warrant from the 
Speaker, or Writs from the Chancellor, is an error? 


Notification from the Speaker to the Chancellor is the 
courſe, if a vacancy be—lf they be ſent to ſupply the 
places of ſick perſons, or beyond the ſea, you may queſ- 
tion them If in Prorogation, for a Member that is dead, 
that ſat here by a queſtionable Election, that Writ is 
queſtionable z but ſitting by unqueſtionable right, this 
Writ is not only lawful, but expedient. | 
There never was any age, wherein Members were 
B 2 queſtioned 
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veſtioned for default of a Lord Steward [to give the 
vath of Allegiance and Supremacy, c.] Perſons elected in 
Queen Ez. by the Chancellor's Writ, came not in, but 
when ſworn by the Lord Steward Lincoln, who was ab- 
ſent, admitted. The 7th of King James is an authority 
both ways. No leſs than thirty-tour now dead, and as 
many choſen during vacation of Parliament. The Writs 
were iſſued out by Lord Elleſmere; ſome were caſes of Ba- 
rons removed, and perſons dead, Qc. and then voted where 
Members are dead in Prorogation, and no contrary uſage 
after, and Writs then went out. But ſix Parliaments 
ſince King James's time, and will the precedents of fix 
Parliaments queſtion thoſe of ſixty Parliaments? No 
precedents in 1618 to the contrary. There was a Writ 
in Prorogation for Hertford, but not executed. When 
the Parliament met, Sir Richard I/ynne kept it in his 


pocket. A Superſedeas may be before, but not after, 


the execution of the Writ; if not executed, no injury 
done to the Borough, or Member. Though there was 
then a Superſ/zdeas (Hertſord,) yet here we have perſons 
choſen in the room of ſuch whoſe Elections were never 
queſtioned. It would be wonderfully hard now to declare 
a new Privilege that was practiſed before. Theſe Privi- 
leges, thus introduced, are particular reſp&ts to this great 
Aſſembly, that ſigniſication might come to the Speaker. 
It is a neceſſity to the public that things might not be 
carried in a thin Houſe—A Peer may knock at the 
door, and call for his Writ to the Chancellor In Pri- 
vilege- time we ought not to be at the Chancellor's plea- 
fare, to ſend, or not ſend, out Writs. If uſe be made 
of ceremony beyond the civil intention, it is burdenſome 
— Your diſpleaſure is too great for any man to bear—If 
any ingredient of diſpleaſure be in your vote, it will leſ- 
ſen the authoraty of the vote—if precedents in the thing 
be diſputable, would have a Committee to inſpect and 
report in time certain, that the world may ſee you delay 
not the buſineſs. ©. | 
Sir Thomas Meres ] No great man, be he as great as 


he 
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he will, deſires to contend with the Houſe of Commons 
for Privilege; no man that conſiders the merits of this 


Houſe of Commons, who have given more than all the 


Parliaments ſince the Conqueſt Many kindneſſes we 
have done, and if Privilege be a kindneſs from the King, 
we have not the leaſt reaſon to loſe it We are now upon 
perfect point of right; have we nothing of right? Muſt 
all be prudence and convenience? If you reſolve for the 
ſame Privilege, why ſhould you loſe it now more than in 
the former Speaker” s time? Mr Attorney has granted that 
the writs not executed are ſuperſeded,” and thoſe Writs, 
moved for, he would have go out—Notification was not 
the word formerly, nor Certificate, but the Speaker, in 
1602, ſent his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. In the time of Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, the Writs went by way of Certificate, 
not Warrant. 

Mr Pozole.] Speaks to the merits of the cauſe - Iſſuing 
out of Writs, the Parliament not fitting—lrt is againſt 
reaſon that an inferior Court ſhould judge of the, defects 
of a ſuperior The inferior Courts at Weſtminſter can- 
not judge the defects of Chancery; the Chancellor can- 
not judge of Returns. If he iſſues out writs, he makes 


himſelf Judge of Returns—He muſt judge that the Mem- 


ber 1s dead, and that the perſon returned has a right to the 
place, and ſo becomes a Judge of things done in this 
Houſe. Formerly the King never choſe a Speaker till the 
Houſe informed him of a x defect, much Jeſs can he take 
notice of defects of Members. The Chancellor does more; 


he judges of removes out of this Houſe into the Lords 


Houſe—31 Henry VI. a Baron of the Exchequer fat 
then, and now the Houſe thinks it not fit“. Attorney- 
Generals have been diſcharged the Houſe; and ſhall the 
Lord Chancellor take out of our Houſe ſo learned a gen- 
tleman as Mr Attorney ? Judge Popham was ſent for 
out of the Houſe of Lords, when reported to be there. 
Till 7 Hen, IV. all Writs were returned to the Clerk of 


In the Speaker's caſe, See p. 1, 


S2. Parlia- 
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Parl-ament—The King's Bench judges of returns of Writs, 
though iſſued out of Chancery; and though in Henry 
IV's time, Writs were returned to Chancery, yet that 
alters not the juriſdiction of this Houſe—If you admit 
the Writs, you admit the Chancellor Judge of Returns 
23 Eliz, Writs iſſued out, and Members were diſcharged, 

ſo returned; and Ordered, That during the fitting of 
this Houſe, no Warrants ſhould be iſſued out, but ac- 
cording to ancient uſage—Sitting is in common accep- 
tation from firſt day of fitting, though in a reſtrained 
ſenſe, to the time of Parliament actually being here, re- 
ſtrainedly whilſt it fits, but in common ſenſe from the firſt 
day. They in Parliament farther agree, That iſſuing ſhall 
not be at any time without a warrant from the Speaker 
—3 James, nothing done againſt it—Heriford Writ for 
Election ſuſpended—1 Fam. Sir Francis Goodwin was 
choſen, though Sir John Forteſcue was recommended, for 
the county ot Buckingham; Gocdu in was clearly elected, 

and not Ferteſcue; when it came to che Council, both Writs 
were voided, and a new Election. Great inconveniences 
by it—Admit the Chancellor to judge of theſe returns, 


and by conſequence he will judge all your returns. The 


right cf judging returns was, in Cacdtein's Caſe, pretend- 
ed to be in Chancery, but judged againſt it here. By 
this means the Chancellor may chuſe whom he will, and 
ſo no great perſon ever be called to an account here. 

There is no time ſet in theſe Writs, when the 
Member died; no time of death, nor remove to the 
Lords Houſe. And the gentleman that vouched the 
precedent of Queen Elizabeth, might have done as many 
in this Parliament, if they would ſerve his turn The 
calling of a Member into the Lords Houſe, muſt be by 
our conſent. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] If ſuch Writs are rightfully 
iſſued out, you can put no queſtion upon the ſuperſeding 
them. 

Mr Hampden.) The meaning of your order is, to iſſue 
out Writs for places void here repreſented. 

My 


CY 
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Mr Sreymfin.] Whether ſuch Elections are good or no, 
without referring the matter to a Committee, is the queſ- 
tion Has not heard one precedent offered where ſuch 
Elections have been allowed of, if notice taken of them; 
it is but of late uſage the moving of the Speaker How 
does it appear that the writs, urged as precedents, were 
not iſſued out by the Speaker's Warrant, the Houſe ſit- 
ting ?—Theſe Elections out of ſitting— The main con- 
cern is, he takes the book of this Houſe to be a record. 
The Statute 6 Henry VIII. makes any perſon departed 
the Houſe, recorded in your books, to loſe his wages 
In any thing that concerns this Houſe, all Courts muſt 
take your books for a record, and whether a Member 


be or not, your book muſt teſtify—How can any Court 


ſay ſuch a Member is dead? They can ſay he was re- 
turned; but that he was a Member, your Book muſt be 
ſought—A man may ſit here a year, and die, and yet not 
[have been] duly elected. If the Chancellor has power to 
ſend out, he has power to deny, a Writ—Now the queſ- 
tion is, whether you will ſearch records? Your book 
muſt {till decide it. 

Sir Thomas Strickland. | The Chancellor has the King's 
command to iſſue out Writs. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] The queſtion i 1s not, whether the 
King has power to iſſue out Writs, but whether the 
Chancellor, or the Houſe of Commons, are to judge of 
vacancies. A Member cannot be arreſted, and yet the 
King's authority is preſerved—We ſhould not be able to 
ſerve our King or Country, if our Privilege be not pre- 
ſerved If ſcrupled, wonders that the reaſons are not 
anſwered. 

Mr Attorney Finch.] On the queſtion of ſecurity and 
ſatisfaction, you have done it by voiding the Elections 


already paſſed. You have done it, and outdone all Par- 


liaments—It is queſtioned, How a Chancellor can know 
a Member? Anſwers, By return, He knows he 1s dead 
by record, by executors and adminiſtrators. If they 


died ſince laſt Seſſion of Parliament, no Warrant could 
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be had from the Speaker. If, inſtead of 30 or 40, 
150 Members ſhould be dead, if Writs may not go out, 
the Parliament muſt be diſſolved for want of number 
*Till you have made the thing unlawful, and lay fo, it 
is lawful to do ſo. | | 

Sir Thomas Meres.] No Government but is ſubject to 
objections of all ſorts relating to mankind. If ſuch an 
extraordinary thing ſhould happen once in a thouſand 
years, the King may then, if he pleaſe, call a new Par- 
liament. Precedents are muddy, not clear, on the beſt 
ſide—The King is as much King of this Court as of 
Chancery, and thoſe arguments to the contrary are diſ- 
obliging arguments. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] In Committees of Privileges, 
you firſt ſend for the Mayor or Bailiff that returns the 
Electiop, before you condemn him Will not you hear 
precedents for the Chancellor? — All that we have to do 
is to induce the King to be of our opinion Do you be- 
lieve the Chancellor will acknowledge he has done wrong, 
by ſubmitting to your Superſedeas FE 


FRefelved, That all Elections upon the Writs [iſſued by the 
Chancellor] ſince the laſt Seſſion, are void; and that Mr Speaker 
do iſſue out Warrants to the Clerk of the Crown to make out 
new Writs for thoſe places. ] 


F riaay, February 7. 
Debate an the Supply, 


Sir 70. Doleman.] We have the King's Speech read, 
and his engagement in a war in it—Looks upon it as the 
conſequence of the laſt war—Thinks the war juſt and 
prudent in the undertaking it, and therefore our duty to 

ſupport it—We have made ſeveral calculations of the ex- 
pence of the ſhips, which has been great This Parlia- 
ment is no leſs loyal than it was formerly—The laſt year a 
eat fleet was ſet out, and now muſt be another 
Propoſes a ſupply, by vote, to give the King 70,0007. 
: 4 IP a — 8 Per 
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ger month, for eighteen months, by way of Land- 


Tax 
Sir Thomas Meres.] Thinks there is no difference of a 
motion for the King's Supply from that ſide the Houſe 
or this, both equally loyal. The King takes notice of 
cc wars, old debts, his Declaration,” and of that in the firſt 
lace. It is indeed, and he gueſſes, and apparently ſhould 
think ſo, that the King deſired an union with his Pro- 
teſtant ſubjets—The Declaration of Breda to that ef- 
fect. Something there 1s in this laſt Declaration that 
may ſhake the Law and Property of the ſubject, if the 
King and Council can ſuſpend and make void a Law, 
which he fears it may do, therefore would have the Long 
Robe inform us, how far this may ſhake a Law; if it 
cannot, would be ſecured from this, and know the King's 
power in eccleſiaſtical matters.—In former Parliaments 
it was the queſtion, whether we have any thing to give, 
before we do it; it is what the people expect for a return 
of their ſupplies—Would have it obſerved, - that as the 
King may pleaſe one ſort of people by this Declaration, 


he may diſpleaſe another, and would have it put in the 


balance As for the debt, it was examined 1,314,000. 
next ware and tare, Cc. you are engaged in a war; 
twenty inſtances of war adviſed with the Parliament ; not 
that the King is obliged, but de fa#o has done it Though 
he might have adviſed with us, yet believes it has been 
upon good terms, and doubts not of good ſucceſs for 


* Amounting in the whole' to 
1,260,000/. On this matter of the 
ſupply, Biſhop Burnet writes as 
follows: 

« The Court deſired at leaſt 
1, 200, oool. for that ſum was neceſ- 
ſary to the carrying on the war. The 
great body of thoſe who oppoſed the 
Court had refolved to give only 
Co, ooo J. which was enough to 
procure a peace, but not continue 
the war. Garroway and Lee had 
ied the oppoſition to the Court all 
this Seſſion in the Houſe of Com- 


mons,” [The ſupply was granted the 


third day of the Seſſion, and theſe gen- 
tlemen had been at the head of the op- 
poſition long before.) “ So they were 
thought the propereſt to name the 
ſum. Above eighty of the chief 
of that party had met over night, 
and had agreed to name 600,000 1. 
But Garroway named 1,200,000 1. 
and was ſeconded in it by Lee; fo 
this ſurprize gained that great ſum, 
which enabled the Court to car 

on the war. They had good re- 
ward from the Court, and yet con- 
tinued acting on the other ſide.” 


the 
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the future. If we give now, though not much, it is a 
great kindneſs When rents were higher, we voted the 


King a ſupply ſuitable to his preſent occaſions, and be- 


lieves not a negative, the preſent condition of the nation 
conſidered. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] It ſhows good prudence in 
the Houſe of Commons to have refuſed to meddle with 
adviſing war; it is the King's juſt Prerogative Knows 
the deference and kindneſs the King, his maſter, has for 
this Houſe of Commons The motives of the war was 
your vote, you “ deſiring his Majeſty to juſtify the honour 
of the nation, and that you would aſſiſt him with your 
lives and fortunes””—There was a conſideration that byaſ- 
{ed the King, the Proteſtant party; the King would only 
humble them ; but in the progreſs of the war, after we 
had once beaten them, and France, Dane, and the Empe- 
ror, for them; after that the King made a league, as good 
as the nature of the thing would bear—The charge of the 


war great—After a complaint of the breach of the Triple 


Alliance, and the French for them, yet had that alliance 
been'concluded, Holland might have ruined us by it, by 
our aſſiſtance of them. To attend them here in our 
Channel, there has been the charge of forty or fifty ſail 
of ſhips, they having ſo many in our Channel, The 
queſtion was then, whether to conclude, whether France 
and Holland on us, or France and we on Holland. Had 
the League continued, we muſt have tranſported men 
into [Holland at great charges. In the articles with Spain, 
was particularly mentioned an article, called Articulus 
Penfconarii De Witt —(T hen be proceeds to relate the buſi- 
neſs betwixt us and the Dutch, about the plantations and 


Surinam.) The intended affront of the flag. They gave 


their Vice-Admiral equivocal inſtructions or orders. We 
have found the danger of being againſt the King of 
France, therefore we joined with him, and he has ſuc- 
ceeded beyond expectation. If we had a war with France, 
it would give Holland much advantage both here and in 
the Indies, that ſea-monarchy; the Hollanders are more 
formidable to us than it was thought, if firſt we ſhould 


not 
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not be ſure of the French. To theſe particulars, refers 
himſelf to Lord Holles, and whether the Duteh did 
not purſue our ruin by all imaginable ways—Hopes you 
will think the King has gone juſt and reaſonable ways in 
the war. Thoſe fellows are in the Tower now, that brought 
pretended treaties from Holland, but not a word of cre- 
dentials from the Prince of Orange, or the States, and all 
in hopes of ſetting a difference betwixt the King and his 
Parliament, | | | 

Mr Garroway.] If Coventry's ſpeech had not taken off 
the celerity, believes that by this time, you would have 
had a vote for Supply—Moves to go into a Grand Com- 
mittee, 

Sir Nicholas Carew.] Moves that a ſupply be granted 
according to his Majeſty's neceſſities, and as the preſent 


condition of the nation will bear. a 


Sir Robert Howard.] Nothing expedites the King's ſer- 
vice more than ingenuous dealing with one another 
Does not believe delevs hid in the breaſt of any man 
here—Since he has had the honour to ſerve the King in 
the revenue, both comings-in more, and goings-out leſs 
—The war managed without a penny given, or borrow- 
ed; the King aſks no more than will ſave him from ſhame 
in the proſecution of the war. . | 

Mr Porvle.] Sheuld he conſider the poverty of the 
nation, if not beggary, and what things have been done 
ſince laſt Seſſion, or the unhappy queſtion of, whether 
Grievance or Supply ſhould precede ? Parliaments have 
excuſed giving advice, becauſe they have excuſed Supply, 
and have proteſted againſt many wars; but when he ſees 
a foreign nation juſtifying libels and abuſes, and invad- 
ing the King's Crown, he ſpeaks the voice of all the 


people, That the King muſt be ſupplied. 


[ Reſolved, in a Grand Committee, That a Supply be given to 
his Majeſty of eighteen months aſſeſſment, according to the pro- 
portion of the laſt Royal Aid, not exceeding 70, oool. a month. 
Agreed to by the Houſe. ] 


Saturday, 
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Saturday, February 8. 


On the King's Declaration for indulgence to Diſſenters., 


Sir Richard Temple. The end of this Declaration was 
to invite people into the nation, and is not againſt a Bill 
of general naturalization King of France has naturalized 

almoſt all nations, except Spaniards and Engliſh—We 

want people, and this will bring them in. 

Mr Garroway.] If we have a general liberty, we may 
have good as well as bad people amongſt us—Knows 
not yet what Religion we have ourſelves Moves that 
thoſe who would be naturalized, may be named in ſeveral 
Bills, as many as they pleaſe at a time, paying 20s. a- 
piece only for the charge—Some have come in, but ve 
tew, upon that Declaration, though uſed very civilly. 

Sir Richard Ford.] Moves for a a Committee to enquire 
into the Declaration, to offer you ſuch an expedient as 
may be for the good of the nation. 

Colonel Birch.] We hear the Dutch go to Emden, 
and other places, but few to us; unleſs you do ſomethin 
of this nature, the nation cannot ſubſiſt. The ſtaple 
commodity is Corn and Wool, and if the people cannot 
get by it, they will come up by the Carriers, as we ſee 
daily they do, as if they were guards to them, and ſo to 
the Plantations, where they may do better When the 
Bill comes in, then it will be a time to talk to you of 
their Religion. 

Sir Lancelot Lale. Remembers a complaint of Iriſh 
cattle coming, in, and an impolition on them. Would 
have an impoſition on the Dusch beaſts alſo. 

Colonel Titus.] We want nothing but perſons to 
eat and work, be they of what Religion they will. The 
improvement of lands is a miſchief to us. Fullneſs of 
markets, and few to cat—Old Rome grew rich, by natu- 
ralizing all people; and we have naturalized Wales 
and Scotland. Our workmen are few, and dear, and fo 
Wool and other things are cheaper thereby—5s. for a 
pair of ſhoes, that the land-owner gets not 15. by, there 
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is but ſuch a number of good journeymen about the town, 
and they will work, or not work, as they pleaſe them- 
ſelves Would have alien duties free for native commo- 
dities. | 

(Caſe of Privilege interfered. In an arreſt upon a Mem- 
ber's menial ſervant, the perſon arreſted muſt be forth- 
with diſcharged, and then the matter of fact heard at 
the Committee of Privileges.) 

Mr Crouch.) Moves to proceed on the King's Speech. 

Mr Garroway.] Moves to conſider the Declaration, 
that we may the better remove the ill conſtructions which 
other perſons put upon it, and keep Law and Preroga- 
tive from interfering, which he hopes will be done with 
that modeſty that becomes us. He is far from oppreſ- 
ſing tender conſciences, but would have the thing 
fettled. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] The King intends not to vio- 
late your I. aws; but the queſtion is, Whether the King 
be miſtaken in his Declaration, or no? 


The farther Debate was adjourned to 


Monday, February 10. 
Debate on the King's Declaration reſumed. 


Sir George Reeves.] Moves to have that part of the 
King's Speech relating to the Declaration poſtponed. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Moves to have that part relating to 
the Declaration read. | 


[It was read accordingly.] 


Lord Cavendiſh, after the reading.] Moves that the 


Votes of the Houſe in 1662 and 1663 may be read, and 


the reaſons againſt Toleration read—which were accordingly. 
Sir Thomas Meres, after a ſilence ſome time.] In this af- 
fair we are like waters, the deeper the ſilenter; it is of 
great weight—He would have us leave the Laws as we 
find them, to bur poſterity In the country, upon the 
firſt putting out the Declaration, he has conferred with 
books, and learned perſons in the Laws, and finds that 
; a gene- 
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a general ſuſpenſion of the penal Statutes is againſt Lv; 
it we are miſtaken, let us hear it clearly-proved—Speaks 
only to method ; if no man has any thing to ſay againſt 
it, there is an end, and let us go to the queſtion. 

Mr Waller.] When the ſtate is rightly put, 'you will 
find it otherwiſe—The King ſays, * he will ſtick to his 
Declaration, and likewiſe will not invade our Rights and 
Liberties.” Something there was of this at his firſt be- 
ing in Parliament in King James's time; the Parliament 
deſired him to put the penal Laws in execution againſtRecu- 
ſants; not a word then of property. They proceeded to the 
Petition of Right when property was touched In the 
buſineſs of ſnip- money, they went to the Lords to have the 
Judges puniſned Opinion of this Houſe clear, no Pre- 
rogative Our anceſtors knew that Kings can do no wrong, 
and, for point of ſafety, the moſt unbounded Monarchy 
in the world The King beats his drum for war, when 
no man can Henry VII's Proclamations were heard far- 
ther than his guns Has obſerved formerly too much 
preſſing of penal Laws Lord Coke ſays (who was no 
great friend to Prerogative) that Kings have, and ought 
to have, power in theſe things” Emꝑſon and Dudley never 
broke any Law, but adviſed only the ſetting penal Laws on 
foot; whenever the legal Prerogative may ſuperſede — Has 
often heard that the King allows the French Churches, for 
good of trade, as at Venice the Greek Churches. Shall 
the King diſpenſe for trade, and not for peace? Becauſe 
he is an Engliſpbman, muſt he not have the benefit of the 
indulgence by the King's power? — Has heard it from 
Lawyers, that no Prerogative that is legal can be taken 
away by inferences of State. No branch of the Com- 
mon Law muſt be taken away but in expreſs words; in 
conceptis verbis. To take away flowers of the Crown, 
we bring ſtones on our heads. The King pardons 
Traytors, who are as bad as Diſſenters. Armis ornatum 
et legibus armatum, ſays Juſtin.— He believes that the 
Diſſenters repent of what they have done; but that Diſ- 
ſenters ſhould at every Seſſion have all hope taken away, 


can you imagine greater perſecution? You will find they 


will 
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will affect your rents, and your trade. In this the King 
innovates nothing; the Church is part of the State, but 
the State no part of the Church Heodęſius and Conſtan- 
tine made edicts, and he that diſputed them was put into 
a ſack, and thrown into a river Biſhops were not as ſome 
are now; they were humble and godly men. The ig- 
norant zeal was then as now ; the Emperors without that 
power could not keep all quiet. The more ſupreme 
power reſembles divine, the better it is. God uſes me- 
naces as to Nineveb, but does not always deſtroy—The 
Petition of Right ſhall never be altered—Muſt the King 
beat his ſubjects with one hand, and Amſterdam with an- 
other ? You had no mind to take the King's power from 
him, becauſe your vote in the Act of Conventicles does 
not ſay ſo—Moves not to ſtrike at a power ſo near the 
King, and neceſſary for the people, and peace. 

Mr Powle.] Would comply with the King, to do in 
a legal way, as now the Declaration does in an illegal— + 
Would know the King's power in temporal Laws—He 
does conceive, if the King can diſpenſe with all penal 
Laws, he may diſpenſe with all Laws with a nonob/ante 
Special caſes may ſo happen, that cannot be executed, 
but in others the King cannot diſpenſe, but may pardon 
the offender—In the great caſe in the Exchequer now 
about Wine-Licences, a general ſuſpenſion of Law a- 
mounts to an abrogation, which none can do but Par- 
liament. This being ſo, by the words of the Declara- 
tion, forty Acts of Parliaments are ſuſpended, ſome Trea- 
ſon, ſome Felony, Baniſhment, Mulcts, and the King 
cannot diſpenſe them. By the Declaration the King in- 
tended no impoſing upon his Proteſtant ſubjects; but it 
is clearly ſo upon the Judges and Juſtices of the Peace, 
who are ſworn to execute the Laws—Does not this im- 
poſe upon cauſes eccleſiaſtical and temporal? You make 
the King equal in eccleſiaſtical matters to temporal, and 
no more. Eccleſiaſtical matters anciently were commit- 
ted to fuch perſons as the temporal Magiſtrates—No ap- 
peals to Rome, no Legate, or Nuncio, to come into Eng- 


land, without leave of the King When the Pope and 
H.ury 
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Henry VIII. differed, he reſumed his ancient right, by 
being declared ſupreme head of the Church, in the Con- 
- vocation, by inſtrument, which was nothing but the an- 
cient Common Law reſtored, which was clearly expreſſed 
—21 Elizabeth, all cauſes eccleſiaſtical reſtored to her, as 
. well as temporal; no more power in the one than in the 
other. The Proviſo in the Conventicle-Bill might as 
well have exempted in that Bill, and as well put in, in 
the Bill of the Tr: cattle—The King cannot command, 
but by matter of record The officers are to pals ſeals 
againſt Law at their perils—This is only a paper order 
(the Declaration) under no ſeal; how can the Juſtices 
take notice of it? Their Commiſſion is under ſeal. The 
Conſequence of this is direful ; the King by this may change 
Religion as he pleaſes; we are confident of him, but 
knows not what ſucceſſion may be—Something of this 
nature was in the Sperniſb match. Biſhop Abbot ſaid, No 
toleration could be but by Act of Parliament,” Williams, 
the Lord-Keeper, excepted againſt it. When the King 
was rightly informed, in his Speech in Parliament, he 
diſclaimed it Look into the nation, and you will find 
nothing ever raiſed ſuch doubts as this Declaration—If 
it be found to have theſe inconveniences, hopes the King 
will be moved to recall it. | 
Mr Seymour.] It has not been very unuſual that this 
Houſe has ſtopped the current of his Majeſty's grace 
and favour —To Mr Powle's argument of the Magiſ- 
trates oaths.” By 25 H. VIII. which regulates diſpenſati- 
ons, the Judges have declared the right 1s not taken from 
the King, in the caſe of Port and Love—In Lord Hub- 
bard—In Henry IV. diſpenſation for a baſtard to be a 
Prieft, againſt the Pope's juriſdiction; the King had the 
5 right then Capital Laws cannot be ſuſpended, but pu- 
ity niſhment pardoned. It may be the penal Laws are fo 
5 lodged in the Crown That of the ſubject is ſo mixed with 
. the King in the penalty, the King may diſpenſe with his 
5 own part, the ſubject's part he cannot The Jriſb cattle 
"Ni lic et nunc 2 Elizabeth, felony to export money, ma- 
lum probibitum — Laws that relate to Government the 
* age | King 
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King cannot part with, and e contra Sir Arthur Ingram's 
caſe was an office bought, and void, becauſe againſt 
Law; but in this caſe here has been no man's property 
invaded—Will you think that this ſhall have Royal Aſ- 
ſent to bind up the King's hands? If an Act reſtrain 
the power of the King, theſe Acts are void—If our li- 
berties are invaded, would have an Addreſs to the King, 
and doubts not of a redreſs from him. 

Colonel Strangways.] Will lay down ſome pos 
tulata of our Government: In all Kingdoms there muſt 
be a legiſlative power, and in ours not without conſent. 
of both Houſes of Parliament; the Judges, in doubt, 


to explain the King's Laws. Laws, when firſt made, were 


neceſiary, and in proceſs of time uſeleſs, and may be re- 
pealed, but ſtill by Law. Muſt not the Judges execute 
the Law according to their oaths; and if they do not, 
are they not reſponſible? We own the King's power to 
diſpenſe with the puniſhment, by pardon ; but the King 
cannot diſpenſe with a man to be a Papiſt, or Noncon- 
formiſt Values not ceremonies, but that they are by the 
Magiſtrate's authority. You grant that indulgence to 
perſons that do not allow that power, in all lawful and 
honeſt things. What are we ſent for here, if this be 
not arduum negotium? If Juſtices of the Peace have dif- 
ficulties, they adviſe with the Judges; and thoſe that 
have the honour to ſerve the King, might have adviſed 
this buſineſs with the Parliament—No country in the 
world where there is this indulgence, but there is a ſtand- 
ing army. If the Sheriff ſhall, without occaſion, ſum- 
mon the Poſſe Comitatus of the county, upon complaint 


made, he ought to be puniſhed. The King's Miniſters 
have done wrong, and by colour of the King's command 


to juſtify them! Would never have the King deprived of 
the advice of both Houſes, compoſed of ſo many perſons 
of worth and loyalty to be truſted—He counſels the 
King beſt, who does it to maintain his Laws—An Uſur- 
per has as much power as a King that breaks his Laws. 
If no ſettled courſe be taken, we cannot expect any thing 


| but confuſion—Irt is the Law of England that condemns 


Vor. II. C Treaſons 
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Treaſons againſt him, and preſerves his perſon; let us 
maintain it for his intereſt It was his misfortune to fit 
here when negative voice was denied, and hopes he will 
not deny us. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Think s a poſitive declaration 
in this buſineſs dangerous; what will become of us all 
in emergencies, if, in fire, we are reſtrained from break- 
ing open houſes, or, in war, from marching over mens 

rounds ?—Would not have us enquire into the juſt extent 
of the King's power, but addreſs ourſelves to his Majeſty 
about it—The Maſter of a ſhip has power to throw 
goods overboard in a ſtorm, though it is not conſequen- 

tial in a calm; though all Laws are not of the fame im- 
1 yet all are of the fame authorit 7. This Houſe 
has made Addreſſes to the King for a Diſpenſation for 
Lent; it is no eccleſiaſtical thing, but to preſerve cattle, 
You would not move him to an illegal and bad thing— 
To take away a liberty, and to give, are both alike in 
power—You deſired the King to "ie out his Proclama- 
tion to forbid bringing in of wines, that none ſhould be 
landed after ſuch a time Would tread in thoſe ways we 
always have done, that when we have any thing that 
offends us, we may addreſs ourſelves to the King to 
redreſs it, be it Religion, or Treaty, or Property; but 
to ſay that we ſhall irritate the King to all the pe- 
nal Laws of the Kingdom, which if they muſt be the 
King's duty, Empſen and Dudley were wrongfully taken 
away — Either the King muſt have the liberty of diſ- 
penſing, or elſe is always obliged to put the penal Laws 
in execution. 

Sir George Downing. The King ſays, © the power is in- 
herent in him; “ but if the Queſtion muſt be of the power 
of the King, he will be tender in it. Gentlemen that 
make account of their loyalty may give their voices free- 
ly in it; he, that has done otherwiſe“, cannot be fo free 
We are now modelling the Government—In 1641, 
nothing but calm queſtions, nothing but ſecuring pro- 
perty. Bur what followed at laſt? Monarchy came in, 

* Allwging to his having been in the intereſt and ſervice of Cremave/l, 
Without 
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without conditions — Laws are in words; but that Go- 
vernment that ſhall be in words, is deſtroyed— The 
Speaker ſaid, we have been taught by his predeceſſor, 
that Privilege, whether twenty or torty days, is not to 


be put in writing to be circumſcribed.” Can Govern- 


ment be without arbitrary power? The Courts of Ju- 
ſtice make Rules by the Judges and Chancellors, ac- 
cording to equity, conſcience, and circumſtances. If every 
bond put in ſuit, and loſs of evidence, be not relieved, 
where are we? And yet all this is arbitrary Vou muſt 
at laſt go to the Lords, and be well armed, to make it 
out with them. 

Sir Philip Warwick.] The gentlemen of the Long 
Robe have left the diſpute to us, being loth to diſturb 
what they have moſt advantage by. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The Judges have not changed their 
charges, in their circuits, upon this Declaration—Moves 


that as pardons are made void by circumſtances (many 


are not) how far a power by diſpenſation may diſpenſe 
the Law, may be declared Doubts whether, if Judges 
had been conſulted in the Declaration, it had paſſed, or 
no. — Tranſporting ſilver, without leave, felony Laws 
may be uſeful to-day, and not to-morrow ; but would 
have the judgment here—Would not meddle with Pre- 
rogative, any more than with your Privileges—Could 
ſomething happen that no mortal man could foreſee, and 
the King raiſe money; were neceſſity ſo great that all 
men may ſee it, no Parliament would queſtion it. It is 
not the firſt time the King has been deceived in Preroga- 
tive—Hopes that, in this, he will be adviſed by the two 
Houſes of Parliament. 

Mr Attorney Finch.) The Long Robe he perceives 
blamed for being backward in declaring themſelves in 
this buſineſs. What is incumbent on him he will diſ- 
charge. He has been unhappy that his miſtakes have 
been repreſented to his prejudice, rather than his good 


meaning to his advantage. There is no queſtion of 


the King's power of diſpenſation, where the forfeiture is 
his own — The penalty, in popular Laws, is moiety to 
3 | the 
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the informer; the King may inform for the whole, 

and diſpenſe for the whole Monopoly nor licence good 
in many caſes It is no queſtion that the King may 

not repeal by Prerogative. In this caſe the King does 

not repeal; undoubtedly the King is not more 4510 

lute in eccleſiaſtical affairs than in temporal—By Com- 

mon Law the King grants leave to hold livings in com- 

mendam, and unite pariſhes; and the ſame power the 
Pope had, 
- Hen. VIII; the Law is not changed at all. The King by 
chat Statute is head ; that no for eign power can pretend 
to; and therefore it was ever the intereſt of the nation 
to take a temporal Pope for a ſpiritual one The Ca- 
nons not to contradict the Law of England Ncceſſity 
cogent that this Declaration ſhould be made for quiet, 

there was ſo univerſal a connivance with an indulging 
recuſants got from their neighbours; and now they may 
thank the Crown. Now the Queſtion is, whether the 
King cannot diſpenſe with the Laws, in order to the pre- 
ſervation of the Kingdom, (and we are all miſerable if he 
cannot do it.) There is an impoſſibility of foreſeeing 
all inconveniences—Some Laws can never be executed, 

as the Law about cart-wheels, ſuſpended by Proclama- 
tion; no complaint made of — Planting hemp in Ireland 
We have allowed the thing, but differ de odo Would 
have it laid aſide, becauſe the King deſires it, and his 
enemies do not deſire it; let us do it with all reverence 
to the Crown— Would have us ſhow more affection than 
learning in it—A mathematical ſecurity we cannot have 
a moral one we have from the King—The King cannot 


diſpenſe with Common Law Religion cannot be changed 


without Act of Parliament. Yov may ſecure what you 
would have, without making ſo hard a vote as is pro- 
poſed. Some would have a Bill for it; that is hard. 
Will you tie the King to indulge thofe conſciences whe- 
ther he will, or no? Now tender, hereafter may not be 
ſo—There is a great neceſſity to keep a bone from be- 
twixt the King and Parliament, and hopes you will pro- 
poſe nothing but what the King may well grant. 

M 


the King is reſtored to by the Statute of 
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Mr 7eughan.] When the King may diſpenſe with any 
Law, it muſt be manifeſtly for the good of the ſubject; if 
it does injury to the ſubject, it is illegal; if not, it is other- 
wiſe No man is bound to a Law, where there is not a 
puniſhment; and if th's Declaration ſignifies any thing, 
the Church of England ſignifies nothing He argued the 
diſpenſation with Merchant-ſtrangers. You cannot hin- 
der them, by Law of Nations; if they come for gain to 
the Kingdom, it implies toleration — The King may par- 
don Murder, or Treaſon, but not give licence to do 
them If not diſpenſible to violate the Sabbath; if the 
King cannot diſpenſe with the Law of man, d fortiori, 
not with the Law of God—All forts and manners of 
people are diſpenſed with by this Declaration, Turks, Zeros, 
Sc. This Declaration is a repeal of forty Acts of Par- 
liament, no way repealable but by the ſame authority 
that made them—This Declaration does repeal fourteen 
Statutes of this King—Thoſe who will take no oaths at 

all, and ſo Juſtice ceaſe. It voids all teſtimony, and 
rakes away my liberty, or eſtate. It 1s point-blank op- 
poſite to his Laws; they and this cannot conſiſt. If Mo- 
narchs were as laſting as their Kingdoms, there could be 
no danger in this Declaration — We, that are Magiſtrates, 
lie under the King's cenſure for our oaths, but in a per- 
petual danger, in all places, from God. As liberty of the 
ſubject conſiſts in his right, ſo would have it meaſured 


21 


by Law, — This Prerogative i is illegal, and our vote will 


ſay no more than the Declaration does in effect. 

Sir Robert Howard.] We are told < that all is ſwept 
away by this Declaration; but what is the Church, if 
you come not to the obſervation of all its Ceremonies, 
Church-wardens, viſiting, and preſenting, &c.? Is it 
an argument, that the Church of England is unſupported, 
unleſs every man be compelled to every thing in it? But 
the Church of England is not concerned in this Decla- 
ration. Things are come to that height, we cannot pull 
them down azain—He has expected to hear where pro- 
perty has been concerned; life, liberty, and eſtate is pro- 
perty; now, would you Know how any of theſe is in- 
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vaded? You have ſeen diſpenſations here, and have not 
thought them grievances—The Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Laud, found fault with the French and Dutch 
Churches, Will you ſet up another Government? 
The Long Parliament inſerted this into one of its Arti- 
cles; ſee how Parliaments change An unhappy time 
was that, and ſome took unhappy parts in 1t—Nothing 
can gratify the Pope more than to ſay the King has no 
ſuch juriſdictionIt is ſaid, What ſhall the Judges and 
Fultices of the Peace do?“ They receive an indulgence, 
the King has power to grant—lIt is a ſtrange queſtion to 
diſpute what Preragative 1s, when all Statutes make it fo 
ſacred a thing —The King ſays, it is legal, and he will 
ſtick to it; and we ſay, it is not legal, and he ſhall 
not.”—ls the Black Rod at tlie door? Shall we ſo haſ- 
tily fall into ſuch a vote? If you think your civil rights 
are in danger, you make the Declaration probabilis cauſa 
litizendi=-Do Papiſts make ill uſe of it, or any other 
cauſe? Then addreſs the King, but vote it not ille- 
gal—Proceed not this way to the King, elſe the Hollanders 
will rejoice. 1 

Sir William Coventry.) This 1s a point tenderly to be 
handled, and hopes to propoſe ſomething towards a cloſe 
of the buſineſs — Will wave all arguments from an uni- 
verſal claim of Prerogative to be univerſally exerciſed— 
Our anceſtors never did draw a line to circumſcribe Pre- 
rogative and Liberty. He hears no man urge this Pre- 
rogative more than when the King cannot have a Parlia- 
ment; but when a Parliament does come, ſomething, you 
ſay, muſt of neceſſity be done, elſe you ſay it is legal, 
and that allows it—It has been moved for an Addreſs, 
but no man ſays upon what ſubje&-matter—This vote 
of rhe ſubject- matter of great difficulty But ſince you 
may enter into debates you would avoid, he proffers you 
words not his own, but yours, upon the Declaration of 
Breda. It ſays, Laws then in being, that could not 
be diſpenſed with but by Act of Parliament.“ 

Sir Thomas Mleres.] We may, at this time, come nearer 
his Majeſty than ever; for now the Houſe of Commons 


having 
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having ſeen how little good force will do, it may be, 
the reaton of the thing will oblige us in a fair legal way 
of doing what the King has been deſigning theſe twelve 
years. This may prevent thoſe heats that have been, 


more or leis, avout eccleſiaſtical affairs, almoſt every 


Seſſion this Parliament. : 

Sir Philip Muſzrave.] Believes that his Majeſty had gra- 
cious intentions 1n this Declaration, but it did make diſtur- 
bances in moſt loyal hearts—Moves to take that way that 
may have the leaſt reflection on the King—Has ſeen ſad 
effects of it—Moves for an humble Addreſs of this Houſe 
to his Majeſty, to preſerve the Act of Unitormity. 

Serjeant Maynard.] Diſpenſation of the penal Laws to 
be illegal, is more than you intend to vote—lIt is agreed 
on all hands, that the King cannot ſuſpend ſo as to re- 
peal; elſe why do we make any Law? He may make 
them as well in eccleſiaſtical matters Whether univerſal 
Diſpenſation, not limited, does repeal a Law, or no, he 
will not enter into diſpute Would diſtinguiſn, in the 
Queſtion, ** Popiſh recuſants ;” but whether “ legal or 
illegal,” is too harſh.—Rather for an humble Addreſs to 
the King to remove our fears in the buſineſs, 

Sir Robert Carr.] When we conſider what ways have 
been taken to quiet people, the thing was diſpenſed with by 
Juſtices of the Peace, and the people ought not to owe 
that to the Juſtices, which ſhould be to the King—Hears 
not one inftance againſt property—Would have a Com- 
mirtee to pen the Addreſs in ſuch words as we may not 
repent when we have done. 

Sir John Birkenhead.) Recuſants were tolerated ten 
years in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth; and no Laws 
were made againſt them, *till ſhe was ſure ſhe could 
make them good. The oath of Supremacy not exacted 
in the Lords Houſe; but the Commons got them in by 
incapacitating them for offices *till they Fad taken that 
oath—Conformity a thing much in option. 

Colonel Titus.] On both ſides gentlemen have acquit- 
ted themſelves well—Coventry's motion was to alter the 
words of voting; the Declaration illegal is not the matter 
— Moves for an Addreſs to the King, that penal Laws, 
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in eccleſiaſtical matters, may not have their force, till 
the Parliament ſhall declare {ome act in the buſineſs.” 

Lord St. John.] 21 James, chap. 3. In King James's 
Declaration, a Law rather than a connivance—Moves, in 
the moſt humble way, the ſame words we did' before, 
and hopes it will not offend the King. 

Sir Edward Dering.] Is no advocate for the legality 
of Declarations; we need-not look farther back than 3 
Charles, liberty infringed ; ſome ſent abroad, Hammond 
and Glanwille; baniſhment, martial Law; then an Addreſs 
was made to the King, that the thing might be redreſſed 
e rather now ſpeak what we fear, than what we feel. 
The King has given you liberty of Addreſs in all difficult 
caſes, and moves for a Committee now for an Addreſs to 
the King. 

Colonel Birch. ] If ever men were to anſwer for a truſt, 
it is this: Can Laws be any ways ſuſpended but here ? 
—Detres, unleſs fome will make it out, that we 
may pais it by; we muſt do it; if diſpenſation cannot be 
made out, then put the Queſtion, 

Serjeant Seys.] The carrying out Wool, and bringing 
in Gaſcon Wines, and tranſporting Bell- metal out of Eng- 
land, were particular things, and not at all invading the 
Rights of the ſubject. From the diſpenſing with cart- 


wheels to jump to that of conſcience, is a parvis ad mag- 


num, that makes us have reaſon to fear. Patents are 


Judged unlawful every day in Weſtminſter, and voided by 


Sczre facias The Laws are no ways to be n but 
by Act of Parliament. 

Sir Thomas Oſhorne.] Does not wonder that the King 

expreſſes theſ2 things to be his inherent right, when his 
own Council thinks fo, and his Counſel at Law=Moves 
that the Addreſs may be referred to a Committee. 

Mr Hercpocd.] Hopes the King will hear the Counſel 
of this Houſe ; his great Council, as well as his other 
Council. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] What is the uſe of his great Coun- 
cil of Parliament, but to inform the King he has been 
miſled and millaken by his Privy-Council? It is our 


duty 
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duty to the people, and the King calls you to declare your 
opinion. It plainly appears to be a miſtake in the Crown, 
and you muſt inform him of it. 

Sir Robert Howard.] If a Noli proſ. be entered by 
the King's Attorney-General, is not this a W 
and will. you hinder that ? 

Mr Attorney Finch.] Knows not one of the King's 
Counſel learned | in the Law] that ever ſaw this Declara- 
tion otherwiſe than in print, and he never made any other 
inferences from it than you have done. The King, by 
his Supremacy, may diſcharge any cauſe in eccleſiaſtical 
Courts, they being his. Why do you put an univerſal term 
upon a thing particular? Moves that we may humbly 
petition the King that it may be ſo no more. 

Mr Cheney.] Would not have it thought abroad, that 
there is ſuch a neceſſity of this Declaration as is implied, 
the King having his Militia to protect him — Would ad- 


dreſs the King | to ſuſpend his Declaration, and form it 


into a Law. 

Sir Charles Hartord. | Laws muſt be altered by the 
ſame authority they were ordained by, It has done him 
more hurt among his father's friends, than good to thoſe 
indulged—Support the Prerogative by the affections of 
the people; they are twins. Is againſt the Queſtion. 

Mr Waller.) Words that ſound t true, and are parliamen- 
tary, are better than thoſe that are not. It has been good 
doctrine, that an Ordinance has had the power of an Act 
by the King's conſent. 

Colonel Strangways.] Thinks it worth enquiry, whe- 
ther the late Lord-Keeper did not refuſe the ſeal; 
the Judges never conſented— Would not have thoſe that 
are not Lawyers, nor Divines, preſcribe. out of their pro- 
feſſion Does not find them conſulted—In point of Law, 
would have the King adviſed by thoſe that profefs the 
Law. 

Mr Aztorney Fiach.] Some Canons, firſt of K. James, 
the King may diſpenſe with — Is it your intention 
that the King ſhall not diſpenſe with them? 

Mr Pozele. ] Thoſe Canons were not paſſed by Act of 

Parliament, 
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Parliament, nor ever confirmed, and ſo not within your 
vote. 


[ Reſolved, That penal ſtatutes, in matters eccleſiaſtical, cannot 
be ſuſpended but by Act of Parliament, 168 to 116; and Pe- 
tition and Addreſs were ordered to be drawn up to be prices 
to his Majeſty.] [Adjourned till Thur/day.] 

[Feb. 13, omitted. ] 


Friday, February 14. 


Mr Pole reports the Petition and Addrefs to the King upon 
the above vote, as follows : 


<« Moſt gracious Sovereign, We your Majeſty's moſt loyal and 
faithful ſubjects, the Commons aſſembled in Parliament, do, in 
the firſt place, as in all duty bound, return your Majelty our moft 
humble and hearty thanks for the many gracious promiſes and 
aſſurances which your Majeity hath, ſeveral times, during this 
preſent Parliament, given to us, that your Majeſty would ſecure 
and maintain unto us the true reformed Proteſtan Religion, our 
Liberties and Properties; which moſt gracious Hu, your 
Majeſty hath, out of your great goodneſs, been pleated to renew 
unto us more particularly, at the opening of this preſent Seſſiot 
of Parliament. 

« And farther we crave leave humbly to repreſent, that e 
have, with all duty and expedition, taken into our confideration 
feveral parts of your Majeſty's laſt Speech to us, and withal the 
Declaration therein mentioned, for indulgence to Diſſenters, da- 
ted the 15th of March laſt; and we find ourſelves bound in duty 
to inform your Majeſty, that penal Statutes, in matters eccleſiaſti- 
eal, cannot be ſuſpended but by Act of Parliament. 

« We, therefore, the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, of 
your Majeſty's Houſe of Commons, do moſt humbly beſeech 
your Majeſty, that the ſaid Laws may have their free force, un- 
till it all be otherwiſe provided for by Act of Parliament; and 
that your Majeſty would graciouſly be pleaſed to give ſuch direc- 
tions herein, that no apprehenſions or jealouſies may remain in 
the hearts of your Majeſty's good and faithful ſubjects,” 


4 [Debate.!] 


Sir Thomas Liitleton.] Several motions were made at 
the Committee for an Addreſs to the King © for eaſe of 
tender conſciences.” When we ſay this vote, we ought 
to do the other; but the Committee would not agree to 
it—Moves now for a Committee to draw ſuch a Bill, and 
that the Addreſs may be re-committed, "7 
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Mr Sreynfin.] Thinks you rightly moved by Lzztleton. 
Your ſenſe was to go no farther than 'to ſecure the 


Law, and preſerve the true ſtrength of the Statute-Law. 


Nay, farther, it ſeemed to all mens ſenſe, that ſome con- 


| fideration ſhould be had of the indulgence ; great reaſons 


were given for the matter of it, as the war, trade, Gc. 
as far as might be for the ſafety of Religion; but the 
Committee could not originally expreſs it, having no au- 
thority from you, therefore no haſte, it being to be ſent 
to the Lords We have had fo ill experience of thoſe 


| Laws, that he hopes we ſhall conſider them If the Kings 


of France and Spain ſhould draw their ſubjects to priſon, 
and perſecute them, they could not preſerve unity—Sees 
nothing in the Declaration but you may well diſpenſe 
with, but the preſervation of the Laws. If you ſhall go 
ſo far as a Law for the Declaration, it will be no diffe- 
rence, only the Declaration turned into a Law, and ſo 
you have your end in it—Moves to appoint a Commit- 
tee to prepare a Bill to that end, which cannot but ap- 
pear well, both to King and people. | 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Is one of thoſe that think © eaſe 
fit for tender conſciences,” in the words of Breda Decla- 
ration, for union of the Proteſtant ſubjects;“ but how 
ſhall we proceed? No Committee can do it, that is 
numerous— Three men of a Committee better to draw 
a Bill, than twelve upon the ſubject- matter of a vote 
Would appoint to-morrow for this end, that no jealouſy 
may be objeted—Knows how matters will go when mo- 
ey is paſſed Would not have this Debate ſtop the Ad- 
dreſs to the King. 

Sir William Hickman.] The other day, there did appear 
a general inclination “ for uniting Proteſtant ſubjetts.” 
It is a thing much to be thought of, and would have 
Monday appointed. 

Mr Cheney.) Would have perſons withdraw, to add a 
few words to the Addreſs, of uniting his Majeſty's Pro- 


teſtant ſubjects. 


Sir John Monſon .] Thinks it not proper to add any 


* Knight of the Bath, great grandfather to the preſent Lords Aonſou 
and Sondss, 


thing 
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thing to the Addreſs, *rill we have paſſed this Addreſs 
by vote Moves for to-morrow at ten of the clock, to 
1D this buſineſs into conſideration. 

Mr Crouch. | The Queſtion is, Agree, or not, with the 
Committee; adding to the Addreis is but to diſtract 
things; and if you agree not with the Committee, then 
it is irregular to debate adding. 

Mr Garroway.] It would have looked ſo like bargain- 
ing, if the Committee had put it in, that they wavedadd- 
ing any thing to it. 

Sir Richard Temple.] The Committee left out the ad- 
dition, becauſe they expected ſome previous vote from 
you. Though the manner was not concluded in your 
Debate, yet every man agreed to the matter of the De- 

claration Will it not be an abrupt Addreſs to the King 
to find fault with the Declaration, and not ſay any way 
you would have the thing remedied in the matter? 
What difficulty do you put upon the King? Would it 
not be proper for you now to ſpeak it, that you have it 
under conſideration to provide for relief of diff: i-nting | 
brethren ?—Would have a vote paſſed, to take Diſſenters Wh 
into conſideration, and have it put into your Addreſs. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Would have you informed by the 
Chairman of the Commitree, whether ever it was debated 
to have it part of your Addreſs. | 

Mr Porole.] No ſenſe of your Committee that it ſhould MF « 
be part of your Addreſs. = = 

Mr Vaughan. Denies that ĩt was the ſenſe of the Cd 
tee—T hey thought it unparliamentary to inform the King 
of any ſuch thing, and they had no ground for it; for 
untill you had votcd the thing, they could add nothing 
to it. 

Sir Robert Howard.) You muſt firſt put the Queſtion 

of © agrecing w ich the C ommittee before you can add any 
thing. 0 

Colonel Birch: ] " Bn not agree with thoſe gentlemen. x 
It is not parliamentary to add (if you intend it) after t 
having voted the thing. The thing moved to be added, t 
could not appear to be true at the Committee Would t 

always 
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always have the King thanked by Diſſenters. The Com- 
mittee could not do it, the Houſe having not voted the 
thing of indulgence—Deſires it for the honour of the 
King, that you make a vote for taking the thing into con- 
ſideration, and then vote your Addreſs. | 


_ Reſolved, That this Houſe doth agree with the Committee 
in the Petition and Addreſs. | 


Sir Thomas Meres.] What will you do with this Ad- 
dreſs? The Addreſs muſt go to the King, and it is 
uſual to ſend to the King to know when he will com- 
mand us to wait on him, by ſome of the Lords of the 
Council of our Houle. el oY 

Mr Garroway.] Has ſeen many Laws paſſed, with 
much zeal, againſt Nonconformiſts and Diſſenters in this 
Houſe, and much hardſhip upon the people, but with- 
out effect Would have all things done with ſobriety and 
tenderneſs, and for that end would have a vote from this 
Houſe, that you will declare ſo much to his Majeſty in 
this Meſſage z we can make no other promiſe, but that 
we have ſuch a thing under conſideration, though we 
cannot ſee the effect upon Debate. | | 

Sir Charles Harbord.] Uſually the Lords concurrence 
1s aſked, and hopes they will agree with you. ; 

Mr Crouch.) Would know what this Bill ſhould be 
brought in for, upon what heads, what you would add, 
or repeal ? Seconds the motion for the Lords concur- 
rence. 

Mr Seymour.) Never thought it fit to perſecute or 
proſecute any perſon, that believes not as he believes; 
it may have the power of the ſword, but not the power 
of godlineſs—When this Addreſs is preſented to the King, 
would have it declared to the King, that this Houfe has 
it under conſideration, | 

Sir William Coventry.) Is the ſame man in this to-day, 
as he was the other day at the Debate of the Declaratipn. 
That thing was knocked on the head at the Commit- 
tee, becauſe no order from you ; and the Committee 
thought it not fit to promiſe that which we were not cer- 
tain to effect, and that was the great reaſon at the Com- 


mittee, 
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mittee. If we promiſe, we muſt perform, though to 


our detriment—The Committee muſt have heads to work 


upon — Some are for indulging Proteſtant ſubjects only, 
and ſome for extending it to Catholic ſubjects. It may be, 
thoſe great promiſſory words may amount to more than 
either you or the King means Would have Monday 
ſet apart for the matter of Diſſenters to be taken into 
conſideration, though he believes men are, by the diſ- 
courſe of the thing, prepared in their opinions, though 
not in their judgments. > 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Thinks it neceſſary that now you do 
ſomething, becauſe poſſibly ſomething in your Addreſs 
to the King may ſtartle thoſe kind of people, the Diſſen- 
ters To paſs a general vote may be ſo conſtrued, that 
it may perhaps be too general ; [ſuch] a vote, perhaps, 
never paſſed here before—Moves for a Bill for uniting 
Proteſtant ſubjects. Here is ground for you, though 
he would be glad to ſee a man ſo happy as to comprehend 
all your ſenſes in that Bill—Paſs the vote, and I hope 
ſomething may be done this day. | : 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Though the thing be of as 
great importance and large extent as may be, if you in- 
tend to thrive in the Addreſs to the King, you muſt pre- 
pare ſomething of ſuch a vote, as is mentioned, to the King 
—Would have no Bill admitted, but upon your vote, and 
reaſons for it. 

Sir Nicholas Carew. Tender conſcience ? is of large 
extent; . Turks, Jews, Cc. have conſciences—Would 


have © uniting Proteſtant ſubjects” added to the Queſtion. 


Sir Robert Howard.) As you would confirm the minds 
of ſome, ſo you would give terror to others. You muſt 
do ſomething to indulge as well as unite; it is not fair 
to bind it up thus. | 

Sir Robert Carr. ] Is pleaſed with Carew's motion. For 
aught he thinks, he that pretends to be one thing, may 
be a Turk in his heart, and therefore would have it ge- 


neral. 
Sir Thomas Meres.) Does believe the word “ eaſe” is 


the buſineſs which. is diſputable, whether toleration or 


compre- 
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comprehenſion. The words of his Majeſty's Speech are, 
<« eaſe of Proteſtant ſubjects in matters of Religion.“ 

Colonel Bircb.] If you will give indulgence in an Act 
of Parliament, your Queſtion muſt be tor eaſe of Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects. Moves for it. 

Sir George Downing.] You intend this vote to be pre- 
ſented to the King; he ſhould be loth you tell the King 
what we ſhall not be able to do—Would, on Monday, 
have the Houſe in a Grand Committee, and ſtop the 
Addreſs in the mean time. | 

Sir John Duncombe.] Upon this Debate of tender con- 
ſciences, every man 1s for himſelf, and excluding others. 
He ſpeaks of a tender conſctence-man, ſuch as has been 
born in his Religion, and lives peaceably in it—Do what 
is agreeable to Charity; lay not your foundation too 
narrow; let all have the benefit of indulgence. Not 


an univerſal eaſe, but you muſt qualify it. They all are 


alike to him. He would conſider none of them for in- 
dulgence as oppoſite to the Church of England — The 
laſt Seſſion, the motion for indulgence was diverted— 
Thinks no peace now without it—Would have the De- 
bate be for eaſe of tender conſciences,” 

Sir Charles Harbord. | The King, in this buſineſs, is moſt 
troubled of all men. Something muſt be done, we ſhall 
elſe put the King upon ſome great neceſſity—Would 
have a Bill © for eaſe of tender conſciences in matters of 
Religion,” and that will be capacious enough Has re- 
gard to the Church, as built upon the State, the Moe 
narchy. 

Mr Harwood. Sees ſomething at the brink of mens 
lips that will not come out; our aim is to bring all diſ- 
ſenting men into the Proteſtant Church, and he that is 
not willing to come into the Church ſhould not have 
eaſe, Many of theſe perſons differ not but in diſcipline, 
not in doctrine - Would have the Queſtion © for Diſſen- 
ters of the Proteſtant ſubjects only“ 

Mr Milward.] Is for debating this buſineſs in a Grand 
Committee, that perſons may reply one upon another. 
They may be ſeemingly Proteſtants, yet not truly ſo— 
| | He 
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Ile has a great tenderneſs for ſuch as have been brought 
up in their religion Would have a difference between 
mona:chical Diſſenters and antimonarchicall. 

Sir Lan Lake.) Would ſpare tender conſciences, 
b-cauſe ſo few make any conſciences of their ways—Be- 
fore we proceed, would have us agree in the definition 
of da tender conſcience.“ 

Mr Garrowey. ] In plain Engliſh, would not put Ro- 
maniſts in the Bin Would give them ſome eaſe, but 
would have them publickly in all their robes; and if you 
might ſee them in all their frippery, believes you would 
not have ſo many of them If the Papiſts had arrived 
at their end, you had not fat here now Would have 
them favoured, but not as trees to. bear fruit, only as 
pillars to be ſeen, they giving no ſuch liberty in any 
place of the world, they having inquiſitions and perſe- 
cutions. 

Colonel Strangways.] Conceives that the Declaration, | 
iſſued out in the war, was to have peace at home Would | 
not have it in any man's power to hurt the Church; farit | 
conſider the Proteſtant intereſt, and put that to the Queſ- 
tion. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Hopes you will provide ſome- | 
thing that men may not- be outlawed—A preliminary | 

vote cannot be brought in, for you are not reſolved whe- | 
ther comprehenſion or toleration—Thinks it a thing of 
Þ the greateſt conſequence in the world to bind up your- 
be 14 ſelves, and not hear reaſons firſt. 
1 Sir Thomas Clarges.] It was an inſinuation from ill peo- 
0 plc, that the late King had an inclination to Popery— 
11 After Edgehill fight he did declare, © that the Papiſts in 
148 the Parliament's army were equal, if not more, in num- 
"1 ber, than in his own' He blamed much the remiſſneſs 
of the Papiſts in that battle, that they did not their duty 
Will ſay nothing to their eſtates, but to be part of 
this Bill will deſtroy all our Religion— Till 11 Eliz. no dif- 
ference in Religion; all went to Church, 'till Pius fifth's 
Bull came forth, diſſolving all allegiance of her ſubjects 
to her. No Acts were made 2:zainſt the Papiſts *till 
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22 Eliz.— In King James's time, the jealouſies of that 
Religion were much the cauſe of what followed 
The Duke of Ormond made a treaty with that army in 
Ireland, to the end he might preſerve the King's perſon, 


then in danger in England, and they were, by thoſe arti- 


cles, to have liberty of open profeſſion of their Religion, 
and equal numbers of officers in the army there. They 
fell from this, and declared for the Pope, and ſo they 
ſhowed their a 4. but the Parliament army, when 
they were better informed, laid their arms at the King's 
feet, under Gen. Mon Molinos, Zuares, and many other 
Jeſuits, held it lawful to depoſe Kings. One has written 


a book at Paris, which he is ready to publiſſ when called 


for, that proves the Jeſuits were the authors of the King's 
death. Theſe people, out of an excellent good intention, 
commit High Treaſon every day, going to jails to 
convert people condemned; they get into our houſes, 
perverting people every day; ſurely his Majeſty's good 
intentions are abuſed. - «IM 

Mr Waller.) Whether general words of incluſion ?— 
Thinks rather general words, becauſe he would not have 
an Act of deſpair on Papiſts. There are but two ways 
of changing Religion, by Act of Parliament, or by 
force; by Parliamznt impoſſible, none coming in here 
amongſt us. If we were to make new Laws againſt them 
again, we could not do it Has a ſenſe of kindneſs for 
any perſons that ſuffer. Our Saviour had ſome for him 
that ſuffered with him—Hopes the Papiſts may be ca- 
pable of ſome favour, as well as other Diſſenters. 
Sir Thomas Littleton.] We ought not to make the Ad- 
dreſs partial as to Diſſenters—In the King's Speech the 
Papiſts are not ſpoken of, It is better to reduce the Pa- 
piſt to ſomething, for he is now always in fear, and yet 
always eſcapes—Would have a full anſwer to the King's 
Declaration. 

Sir Thomas Meres.} What is it that makes us now 
o zealous in this Queſtion, but our fears of Popery ? 


And he hoped never to have occaſion to ſpeak to it here 


Let us take care that, whillt we diſpute the indulging 
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the Proteſtant ſubjects, the third dog does not take the 
bone from us both. i 
Mr Attorney Finch. ] You are labouring to put a Queſ- 


tion in terms excluſive. It is an unnatural way to ex- 


clude eaſe of perſons At a Committee you have lately 


voted an Addreſs to the King. The King may believe 
that the manner, and not the matter, does diſpleaſe you. 
Your thinking his Declaration illegal cannot be grateful 
to him, Vulgarly ſpeaking, a Proteſtant is a negative, 
viz. not a Papiſt, but, affirmatively, what, is difficult to 
define. If a Proteſtant, according to the Church of 
England, you exclude all perſons that differ but in one 
article. We cannot conſider Religion in Parliament, but 
as part of the Civil Government; its doctrine, God for- 
bid we ſhould—Does any man hope ever to ſee the time 
that there ſhall be never a Papiſt in England? He may 
hope never to ſee an error, and yet the Scripture ſays, 
de there muſt be errors, that they that are approved may 
be made perfect.“ In all times there were Roman Catholics, 
though the Bull of Pius V. in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
and the Powder Treaſon in King James's time, fired eve- 
ry man with indignation. Prieſts there will ever be. 
Queen Elizabeth employed Lord Clanrickard, a Papiſt, in 
higheſt truſt. They may do good, when impoſſibility is 
taken from them 4 doing harm—When you go and tell 
the King he is miſtaken, and that no temperament or re- 


laxation, believes it will have no vote—We are maſters of 


our vote, but not of the interpretation of ftanders-by. 
Hopes it will ſuit with all the ends of Piety and Chriſti- 
anity, if the vote be general, and it is for your honour to 
have it ſo. 

Sir William Coventry.) It has been ſaid, the word Pro- 
teſtant” excludes the Papiſts Would have the word © Pro- 
teſtantꝰ to ſtand, that they may know you uſe ſome other 
manner of kindneſs, than to the Papiſts. The King has 
reſtrained his favours to them; I would have you do ſo 
too. Believes it is the intention of no man here to equa- 
lize them in his thoughts. { Here he flopped a while, and 
defired leave a little for recollefion, and then proceeded. | 
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He ſuppoſes the Declaration was to quiet perſons in con- 
ſideration of their numbers, ſo that the Papiſts have no 
claim, if few, then not conſiderable. If ſo few as we ap- 
prehend and hope, they are not conſiderable in the war; 
if many, it is time to look after them, and hinder the 
growth, and would not mingle them therefore, but retain 
the word . Proteſtant” in the Queſtion. 

Sir Robert Carr.] Likes neither the Papiſts nor Dif- 
ſenters, but the Papiſts have fought for the King, the 
others have not ; therefore would have more kindneſs for 
them. 3 

Mr Porole.] Never thought of extirpating the Papiſts, 
but would not have them equal to us. Their inſolence 
is the complaint in every ſtreet. This has filled the minds 
of the people with apprehenſions. They have abuſed the 
King's favour. There are ſome good and ſome bad a- 
mong them. Would have the nation ſecured of our own 
Religion, eſpecially ſeeing that ſome of them have crept 
into commands and employments— Would have the word 
<« Proteſtant” in the Queſtion, | 

Sir Henry Herbert.) Is not for enlarging the Queſtion, 
for the Papiſts at this time enjoy liberties beyond us, 
They are neither Sheriffs, Conſtables, nor Tything-men, 
nor are any Laws put in execution againſt them. Knows 
very well that at Edgebill battle, the late King complained 
that they did not their duty, and during the war they lay 
couchant at Worceſter. Religion. is to be preferred before 
all conſiderations. The beſt foundation of the State is 
Religion; it makes men more peaceable and hetter ſub- 
jects. The Quaker and Anabaptiſt have no foundation, 
He has greater apprehenſions of the Papiſts than of any 
others. Superfetations * of Religion are horrible. Has tra- 
velled, and (he thanks God) came home a better Proteſtant 
than he went. Their wine is the better in France by be- 
ing brought into England, but our Gentry worſe by go- 
ing into France. The Papiſts are wholly excluded out of 
the Queſtion ; for they are not quiet and peaceable men, 
as Others are. 

Conceivings after the firſt young. 
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Reſolved, nem. con. That a Bill be brought in for the Eaſe of 
his Majeſty s Proteſtant ſubjects (that are) Diſſenters (9 matters 
of Religion) from the Church of England. 


Debate on deſiring the concurrence of the Lords to the Peti- 
tion and Addreſs to be preſented to his Majeſty.] 


Mr Sceynfin.] If you had voted, upon a ſingle vote, 
what Laws to be ſuſpended, and what not, you muſt have 
gone to the Lords; but nbw it is involved with other 
things, you cannot; your Meſſage muſt have been ſingly 
upon the vote. It is a matter in which the Lords cannot 
agree with you, viz. You ſay you have taken the matter 
of the Speech into conſideration; if the Lords have not, 
they cannot agree with you. For a ſingle judgment unin- 
volyed, you muſt go to them, and for an opinion in Law. 

Sir Rich. 7. emple.] No precedent that ever we went ſingle 
to the King in things of this nature without the Lords. 
You went to the King and offered him reaſons for what 
you could not concur with in his Speech. About relaxation 
in the Petition of Right, you went to the Lords to join 
with you in petitioning the King, that the Laws might 
have their free courſe. This Addreſs is to the ſame effect. 
We never went alone in a public concern of the Kingdom | 
to the King. The matter of your Petition is a judgment 
in Law. Hopes not for a good ſucceſs if you go without 
the Lords. If you take this courſe, the Lords 7 may juſtly | 
object, that you declare Law without them; the King | 
may poſſibly ſay, he will have the advice of the Lords 


before he gives an anſwer, and will think it unreaſonable 


to do it, without conſulting the Lords and the Judges. 
Mr Attorney Finch.] The former going without the 
Lords, about the Declaration of Breda, was no Judgment 
of Law. Did you ever deſire a Proclamation againſt the 
Papiſts, but by both Speakers, hand in hand ? Do you 
think this matter of leſs conſequence? He granted this 
indulgence to Peers as well as Commons. If they ſhall 
differ from you, it lies at their doors, and you have diſ- 
charged yourſelves. Will not you acquaint the Lords in 
an univerſal Judgment of Law? The King may deny it 
becauſe not Parliamentary. To ſend it to the Lords is 
the | 


Devates in Parliament in 1672, 49. 
the way to make it more eaſily pals, and it is for your 


honour to do ſo. 

Sir William Coventry.) When you aſked liberty of ac- 
ceſs to the King's perſon, it was for yourſelves, not the 
Lords. In the Petition of Right there was more need 
than in this, for that had the force of a Law. We uſually 

o to the Lords when things are in doubt; but may we 
not by ourſelves claim our Laws, and that they may have 
a free courſe ? Some among the Lords may be diſtaſted 
with your vote. It may be, the Lords will have Conte- 
rences to delay. In all the Debates we have avoided 
diſputes of Prerogative and Liberties; the Committee 
would not touch reaſons for fear of offence. Will you 
go from your former precedents, and put hazard of Con- 
ferences, which will put us upon arguing what we would 
not argue here, and put ourſelves upon that rock we 
would avoid ? 5 | 

Mr Milreard.] In your vote you have declared the 
Law, and now you would avoid the Judgment of the 
higheſt Judicature. The Petition of Right is'de jure to 
be granted, and therefore the Lords to be conſulted. Be- 
fore the Lords come to Addreſſes they will conſider, and 
Conterences are natural, and can never be avoided in any 
tranſaction with the Lords. 


The Queſtion being put that the concurrence of the Lords be 
deſired, &c. it paſſed in the negative, 125 to 110. | 


Saturday, February 1 5. 


The Speaker, Sir 70% Charlton, being much indiſpoſed“, the 
Houſe adjourned to T veſday, February 18; when the Houſe being 
met, and the Speaker's indiſpoſition growing ſtill more upon him, 
that he was not able to attend the ſervice of the Houſe, and hav- 
ing, by letters, deſired leave of his Majeſty and the Houſe to re- 
ſign the place of 'Spþeaker, and retire into the country, Mr Ed- 
ward Seymour, eldeſt fon of Sir Edward Seymour, Bart. being 


nominated and recommended, by Mr Secretary Coventry, as a fit 


perſon, both in reſpect of his ability and experience, as alſo of his 
conſtitution and health of body, for the Speaker; he was accord- 
ingly choſen, preſented, and approved of by his Majeſty. ] 


* Some inſinuated that the Speaker was ſick of his poſt. 
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Wedneſday, February 19. 


Debate in a Grand Committee on the vote for granting Eaſe 
to his Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, &c. 


Sir Lancelct Latte.] Citing a paſſage in St. John of thoſe 
who called themſelves Jews and were not, moves to have 
the xxxix Articles read, and would have that the teſt. 

Mr Fale.] Moves to know what the Gentlemen con- 
cerned in the King's Declaration would move you in, for 
redreſs of their grievances. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Our Debate is from the late vote, 
who you would have ** eaſed.” Would have the Queſ- 
tion to . Subſcribers to the Articles of the Church of 
England,” and thinks that a good teſt. 

Sir Nicholas Carew.) Would have the Church of Eng- 
land as ſtrong as you can againſt the Church of Rome. 
Would be loth to aſk T oleration of them. Would take in 
o thoſe that diſſent not in matters of Doctrine.“ 

Sir Jahn Birkenbead.] The Leveller will not have the 
Miniſter have two Livings, nor the Gentleman two Ma- 
nors, no Emperor, no King. Are ſuch as theſe the 
men you would eaſz ? Before you conſider what 
Eaſe to give them, know from them what they would 
have, for one thing will not plcaſe them all; but ſays 
one, Who repreſents them ? By Licences granted ſince the 
Declaration you may know who repreſents them, And 
made a large diſcourſe of our Han fettled by Al of 


Parliament. 


Mr Garroway.] We are all beholden to Birkenhead for 
telling us that the Parliament makes Religion, and the 
Articles, valid, Conſider your vote and your Addreſs. 
Diſſenters are many, and not one vote can comprehend 
them all—Would make your firſt Reps to bring in the 
better ſort, and if you find the door too ſtrait, make it 
wider to bring it more. Moves, for the leaſt, fo many 
“as will agree to the xxxix Articles, or as many of them 
as relate to the Doctrine of the Church ef England.” We 
have people that would come in—The Papiſts are under 
an anathema, and cannot come in under pain of Excom- 
munication, My 
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Mr Secretary Coventry.] It is a good motion, made to 
ſee what thoſe out of the Church do deſire. A man would 
give ſomething to get ſomething, but would not give 
ſomething to get nothing. We confels that things of Cere- 
mony are in themſelves indifferent, and therefore they keep 
out, and may have the ſame arguments with the Papiſts 
of ſalvation in their Church, and not in ours, Sc. It is 
confeſſed that never any Liturgy was like our Common 
Prayer. We may ſuppoſe that all people here are for the 
Common Prayer, becauſe ſaid in the Houſe every day. 
What do we mean by © taking in?“ It may be to be Bi- 
ſhops, and bring the Covenant upon their backs. If we 
take them ſo in, we leave ourſelves out. 

Mr Yaughan.} If any one aſks, Who are theſe Diſſenters 
Repreſentatives ? We are their Repreſentatives, as for o- 
ther people, and we muſt judge what is fit for them. Put 
ſome teſt upon them, and then we may know what to be 
relaxed. 5985 

Mr Crouch.] * Eaſe” implies a burden of ſome weight. 
Would any Phyſician adviſe with a Patient, without 
knowing what he ails? Would know what it is would 
ſatisfy theſe people, before we proceed any farther. 

Sir William Coventry.) It is reaſonable that you conſider 
them to whom you would “ give eaſe.” Did not know 
that the Levellers, as many others, were religious, before 
Birkenhead called them ſo. And another fort he men- 
tioned, thoſe who believed Chriſtianity becauſe ſettled by 
Act of Parliament, knows not where that ſort is. Moves 
that the perſons we ſhall take care of, may be thoſe that 
will ſubſcribe to the Doctrine of the Church of England, 
and will take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. 

Sir Thomas Doleman.] Would not have it extend to 
ſuch, as allow a Diſpenſation for ſuch as take the Oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy. 1 
Sir William Coventry.] Does not riſe to controvert what 
Birkenhead ſaid, but to rectify an error. Does doubt that 
it may be apprehended that ſuch as will take the Oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy” ſhall be capable of Prefer- 
ment in the Church of England. The teſt that muſt be 
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put upon perſons to make them e Wo: Preferment, 
muſt be a farther thing. 


Reſolved, at the Committee, That Eaſe ball be given to fix 
Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects that will ſubſcribe to the Doctrine of 
the Church of Z»g/and, and take the Oaths of Argonne and 
Supremacy. 

Sir Philip Warwick.] That you may be able to do 
ſomething, moves that the Convocation may have the 
buſineſs to conſider of it. | | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Thinks this 4 n i order ta 
taking them into the Church, may be a great Eaſe 
to them.“ By this vote, they may comfortably fol- 
low their trades. Ceremonies are neceſſary for your 
Houſe, and for the Church, as your cloaths are for your 

rſon. Would next have it taken / into conſideration, 
what ſhall make them po of nen in the 
Church. 

Mr 7 What would ban them, i is a Queſtion no 
man here can anſwer, but for once deſires leave to per- 


ſonate theſe people. Hopes that all, that ſhall reap the 


fruits of this Bill, will demonſtrate their gratitude to the 
King and this Houſe, by their quiet deportment. He con- 


feſſes he has no kindneſs for them that deſire ſo immodeſt 


2 thing as Preferment in the Church, unleſs they are con- 
formable to the Laws. Nor do they deſire to be ex- 
empted from all chargeable Offices, paying of 'Lythes, to 
the Poor or Church, one Office excepted, viz. that of 
Church-Warden only, and not without being willing to 
pay a fine for the contempt. They deſire that, after the 
teſt, you will permit thoſe that are Preachers to preach, 
but not without the Magiſtrate's leave, the doors open 
and in the public Churches, when no Divine Service is 
there. (This latter motion he retrafted, being generally de- 

cried.) He ſaid he mentioned“ in the Church”. becauſe 
they could not be thought to plot in ſuch a place. This 
is the ſenſe of moſt of the Diſſenters, and will pleaſe them, 
and, he hopes, this Committee alſo. 


This Gentleman, who was an was himſelf a Diſſenter, See p. 42. 
Alderman of the City of London, Note. n 
Col. 
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Colonel Strangways.] Whatever the Parliament ſhall 
make to unite, he ſhall be for it, but never to ſet up Altar 
againſt Altar. One fort of Diſſenters you hope to gain, 
another you never hope. Does value thoſe Churches that 
have Charity, and damn not all opinions different from 
them. Would do this buſineſs as if he were immediately 
to anſwer it to God. If [they were] things commanded, 
or forbidden, by God, would-not alter them. He puts no 
value upon: Ceremonies, which are alterable, according to 
time and prudence. Would conſider what you ordain, 
that things may be obeyed. ' We may remember what 
principles brought the King to the block. Thoſe principles 
were never grounded upon the Church of Eugland. Do 
what becomes good Chriſtians and moderate men. 
Would not have theſe Laws of Eaſe made perpetual 
would ſee how-they behave themſelves upon it. 

Sir John Duncombe.] Hopes this Houſe will well con- 
ſider what they are about, before they make a Law— This 
may ſway the very Government ſo as to overbalance it. 
Will never think it fit that thoſe men ſhould have Eaſe,” 
that, when the Church ſays, you muſt ſuffer or die; and 
they ſay you muſt fight. Invite them to you, but never 
form them into bodies ; loſe nothing yourſelves. Their 
principles are not conſiſtent with honeſt people; let them 
not ſet up a Government by themſelves, for the Preſby- 
terian will ever be for a Commonwealth. Would have 
tryal of them for a year, by ſome Law, and no longer. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] In 35 Eliz. there was ſomething of 
this nature Would have the Act to be upon revival, not 
perpetual, but to try them during this war. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. Deſires that thoſe, that are in 
the Church, may be clear in the Church. Is for a tempo- 
rary Toleration. In Holland they have no leave for a- 
ny public Religion but that of Calvin. The Law fa- 
vours none elſe; the reſt are by connivance. Would 
have the indulgence here temporary. D 

Mr Powle.) To repeal all Laws from Queen Elizabetb's 


time againſt Hiſſenters would be very dangerous. Would 


only have the indulgence temporary. To the end of the 
next 
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next Seſſion of Parliament would have freedom r 


penal Laws, eccleſiaſtical or temporal, and then conſider 
of qualifications for Preferment. 


Sir Robert Howard.] No Laws can be ſuſpended, unleſs 


named particularly. They bind not elſe. It will be a 


ſtrange thing, at one blow, to execute all the Laws ſince 
Queen Elizabetb's time. | 


Col. Birch. ] Their argument of things indifferent in Ce- 


remonies we cannot well anſwer them. Till you have ſome 
experience in the thing, would not have one ſtone taken 


out of the building. If we muſt enumerate the, Laws in 


this, why not in every thing elſe? We may ſay any Law, 
Statute, Sc. to the contrary, notwithſtanding.” 


[In the Afternoon Mr Speaker reports, That he had, according 
to their direction, preſented their humble Petition and Addreſs to 


his Majeſty, who was pleaſed to return this anſwer, ** That it was 
of importance, and he would take it into his conſideration.“] 


Thurſday, February 20. 


In >Grand Committee for Preparing a Bill for granting Eaſe ts 


his Majeſty's Proteſtant Diſſenting ſubjects, c.“ 

Sir Lionel Jenkins. T] As to receiving the Communion 
twice a year in the Pariſh Churches for both lewd perſons 
and ſectaries, ſome perſons are of no Religion at all, and 
may be known by being kept from the Communion till 


Great pains were taken by the 
Court to Sen the Popery Bill. 
They propoſed that ſome regard 
might be had to Proteſtant Diſſen- 
ters, and that their meetings might 
be allowed. By this means they hop- 
ed to have ſet them and the Church 
Party into new heats; for now all 
were united againſt Popery. Lowe, 
who ſerved for the City of London, 
and was himſelf aDiſſenter, ſaw what 
uM cfietts any ſuch quarrels might 
have: So he moved, That an eftec- 
tual {ſecurity might be found againſt 
Popery, and that nothing might in- 
terpoſe till that was done. When 
that was over, then they would try 
to deſerve ſome favour: But at pre- 


ent, they were willing to lic under 


the ſeverity of the Laws, rather 


than clog a more neceſſary work 


with their concerns.” So a vote paſſ- 
ed to bring in a Bill in favour of the 


Proteſtant Diſſenters, though there 


was not time enough, nor unanimity 
enough, to finiſh cne this Seſſion. 
But this prudent behaviour of theirs 
ſoftened the Church Party. Burnet. 

+ Jenkins was a man of exemplary 
life and conſiderably learned : Bur 
he was dull and flow, He was ſuſ- 
pected of leaning to Popery, though 
very unjuſtly. But he was ſet on 
every punctilio of the Church of 
England to ſuperſtition, and was a 
great aſſerter of the Divine Right 
of Monarchy, and was for carrying 
the Prerogative toohigh, He neither 


they 


; 
L 
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they amend, Humbly moves that, whatever you would 
do for theſe perſons, you will ſupport the Church; that 
anew Altar may not be erected for theſe perſons, and that 
no new Law may erect them any new Churches for pub- 
lic worſhip. _ ITY 

Sir William Coventry.) Offers to conſideration what we 
may do to keep perſons in the Church, and to bring in 
fuch as are out; for when all is done, the preſervation of 
Religion muſt be in the Church of England eſtabliſhed by 
Law, and we muſt ſtrengthen that, wherein our main 
defence does lie, againſt Popery and Policy. Whereas 
now the Diſſenters have the diſadvantage of their labours, 
for want of Preferment, by coming in they may have the 
benefit of them. Moves that what has been laid on 
them, without the Convocations, may be taken off, as 
thoſe things laid on ſince the King came in, by Act of 
Parliament, as Covenant, Aſſent and Conſent, c. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] As for removing the Cove- 
nant, if we are to increaſe our garriſon, would not do it 
with thoſe that have the Plague. It was a brave vote the 
burning the Covenant, and by diſpenſing with the renun- 
ciation of the Covenant, you may burn your vote with 
the Covenant. This is a calling in other men in triumph 
over the Church of England. 

Mr Vaugban.] If the Covenant be a falſe Oath, there 
is no need of Renunciation; taking the Oath of Allegiance 
and Supremacy voids all that. If we ſay no man ſhall 
or can be, of the Church of England, that comes not up 
to all the ſtrictneſs of the Ceremonies,” it is to make ours 
as infallible as the Church of Rome makes hers. 


ſpoke nor writ well; but being fo 


eminent for the moſtcourtly quali- 
tications, other matters were the 
more eaſily diſpenſed with. All his 
ſpeeches and arguments againſt the 
Excluſion were heard with indigna- 
tion. Barnet. 


Sir Lionel Jenkins was, at the time 
of this Debate, Judge of the Admi- ' 


ralty, Judge of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, and Principal 
of Jeſus College, Oxford, which laſt 
he reſigned in 1673, when he was 


ſent Plenipotentiary to the Treaty 


of Cologn, as he was alſo to that of 
Nimeguen, in 1678. In 1679, he 
ſucceeded Mr Coventry in the place 
of Secretary of State, which he re- 
ſigned for a valuable conſideration 
in 1684, and dicd the year after. See 
Biog. Brit. In his Article. 

Mr North calls him „“ the moſt 
faithful drudge of a Secretary that 
ever the Court had.” Life of Lord 
Keeper Guilford, p. 229. 
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Mr Secretary Coventry.] Lou have condemned the 
Covenant to be burnt, and will you bring it in again? 
Shall we be more merciful than God is, to bring in men 
without repenting? s? | 

Mr Garroway.| The caſe i is altered now; we are pro- 
viding that the Church of England ſhall not be devoured 
by the Papiſt. If we anſwer not our vote by an Act, 
wonders not that now we!' muſt fence off the thing. 
Things are not ſo clear; we are not at the end of the war; 
let us reconcile perſons. Shall we leave the people in con- 
fuſion? Nowy we will neither let them out, nor in. Shall 
we put them out of the nation? It may be, we ſhall leave 
few in. Though our medicine may ſeem empirical, vet, 
in the danger we are in, we muſt make uſe gf, it. Moves 
to take off the Oath of Aſſent and alen and the. Re- 
nunciation of the Covenant. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Will you have them make 
ſubſcription to what they neither ** affent ” nor c con- 
m_ to? Let one of them be ee in, either « Aſent” 

<« Conſent.” 

wy Lionel. Fenkins.] Does not 1875 what the Diſſenters 
mean by taking away the Oath of Aſſent and Conſent.” 
Who are theſe contended for? Not the Laymen; their 
Miniſters only. If they conform, they need not ſubſcribe; 
if not, they need not contend for it. 

Sir John Duncombe.) If we knew what would eaſe 
them, would willingly hear them ; we know not what 
pains them, and therefore not what will eaſe them. Does 
to thus much agree, that he would leave the thing as you 
found it. If we believed that the Covenant was the only 
clog, would take that away, but would have the Declara- 
tion \ what i It is. 

Mr Garroway.] The Debate i is miſtaken. Would not 
let them ſay what they would have ; byt this Houſe is to 
put the thing into a certain fund, that they may have the 
ſame ſecurity the reſt of his Majeſty” s ſubjects have. 

Sir Robert Howard.] Your Debate is, that the Church 
of England ſhall not be difrobed—This Aſſent and Con- 
ſent is no part of the Church of England, and you E 

dak 
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take it away; you have kept the Church entire. The 
Papiſt is the ſtand you make. You take off the penalty 
from ſuch Acts as you have made; no man comes in 
without ſubmitting to all the methods other men do. 
Moves to have“ Aſſent and Conſent” ſuſpended. 

Sir William Coventry.] The © Afent and Conſent” is 
principally applied to nee, but he 1s not for beat 
ing the uſe of the Liturgy 

ir Philip Warwick. } 1 to have the words * other 


perſons” in the renunciation of the Covenant left, and 


believes moſt of the Diſſenters will not ſcruple the reſt. 
Mr Secr. Coventry.] Many will ſay they are not obliged 
by it, becauſe they have not taken it. Thinks we are not 


to buy thoſe perſons off (that think themſelves obliged by 


the Covenant, that have taken it) at ſo dear a rate. 

Mr Harwood. 'We are not buying theſe perſons, but 
you are making an experiment bur for twelve months— 
The Covenant will expire of itſelf in nine years, in regard 
it is but temporary.—Would have the Queſtion put. 

Sir Richard Temple.] He that does come into the 
Church does materially renounce the Covenant—Men 
will not make forcible confeſſions ; it is voluntary that is 
required. Many have ſaid © that by renouncing the Co- 
venant they ſhall loſe their intereſt with all men.” It is a 
branch not eſſential to the Church; it is againſt the nature 
of a renunciation to be forced. A man would aſk for- 
giyeneſs for an injury done if not forced to it. 

Col. Strangways.] We argue the thing now, as a civil 
conſideration, among men of true reputation, not to do an 
unjuſt thing. Theſe men that have done odious and a- 
bominable things Would have no man come in that 
does not renounce, with his tongue and heart, this odious 
Covenant. King's murder, Lands ſequeſtered, and the 
conſequences of it. 

Sir Thomas Oſborne.] Would have as many Diſſenters 
brought in as may be—Does think this moſt unreaſon- 
able, and cannot conſent to it; it is both to the King and 
this Houſe :. To the King, becauſe we ſhould ſeem to en- 
courage the wickedneſs of thoſe men; to the Houſe, be- 

3 cauſe 
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cauſe of the vote, Sc. No man, he thinks, will ever 
come in, and he would exclude them. It is a great ſcan- 
dal to bring them in by ſpecial Act of Parliament. The 
nation groans under it, and he thinks they would return 
into rebellion. 

Mr Streete.] Thoſe that are ſtill fond of the Covenant, 
ſuppoſes you intend them not. He ſuppoſes perſons will 
not renounce it for their reputation's ſake. This K. James 
calls, in Conference at Hampton-court, <* a Scottiſh argu- 
ment.” There were then in England but forty-nine Diſſen- 
ters. You will now gratify but a few in diſpenſing with it. 
At the Savoy Debate they agreed not what they would have; 
in the time of the war they made uſe of it as a ſnare to 
{ſuch as had not taken it. They that are fond of this Idol, 
let them keep it, but never let it come into the Church. 

Sir William Coventry.] Thinks that diſpenſing with the 
Covenant will ſtrengthen you againſt ſuch as will not 
take the Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy, who hold 
any thing lawful that the Pope commands, but would 
not preſs it under the notion of a thing that may be of 
ſcandal. They deſire to ſpeak and to ſwear only for | 
themſelves, and not for others; therefore would have 
them accept it to themſelves, and not to others, 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Theſe perſons did take the 
Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy. In keeping out the 
Fox from the Flock, ſhall I let in the Wolf ? 

Mr Yaughan.] This which ſtands in your Act is a re- 
proach to them that they have been traytors; if it has au- 

thority, the Declaration does leſſen it already. Deſires the 
diſtinction only may be removed. 

Col. Bircb.] Riſes up, becauſe ſome perſons here were 
not old enough to ſee what was done formerly. After he 
had the honour to come into this houſe, ſome intentions 
were to renew the Covenant. Cromwell, Ireton, and the 
reſt, would not have it done. He ſaid then, that theſe 
men would alter the Government, and the Houſe then 
would have ſent them to the Tower—He never ſaw ſuch 
mettle in this houſe ; he had forty notes ſent him, Stick 
to the Covenant, and you ſhall die.“ This was his greateſt 

a inducement 


„ 
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inducement to ſtick to it—Not one of theſe men could be 


brought to change the Government. Love loſt his life for 


it; the Preſbyterian party declared againſt the King's mur- 
der. To the Reſtoration of the King all agreed. Had he 
not engaged for the King, by the Covenant, he had pre- 
vented himſelf twenty-one impriſonments he has ſuffered. 
When the King was teſtored, theſe were the men we only 
durſt truſt He had never gone to the King at Worceſter, 
but with ſincere intentions. For the Engagement, he can- 
not find any of that perſuaſion that took 1t—Ir is a harder 
matter to make a man renounce, repent, and confeſs 
ublickly, which is ſo much done in private confeſſion. 
Sir Robert Carr.] At the ſame time that the Covenant 
was preſſed in the Houſe, damnable Hereſy was coupled 
with the Hierarchy—refleZting on Col. Birch. | 

Sir Thomas Lei] Is loth, as they were then coupled, 
that now any Proteſtant ſhould be joined with Popery. 
But wonders, in all the arguments, that reputation ſhould 
be © a Scotch argument” and not an Engliſh one. The 
Houſe was of opinion, when the Act of Uniformi 
paſſed, that it was a prejudice to the Kingdom that the re- 
nunciation of the Covenant ſhould be perpetual. It is 
but for a few years to come. | 

Sir Thomas Oſborne.] If there be any one that thinks 
himſelf under the obligation of this Covenant, he is no 
good man. Mr Calamy diſcourſed and preſſed the bring- 
ing in the King on conditions, when he came to him that 
commanded next under Gen. Monk. 

Mr Garroway.] Uſes this as a counter-poiſon, and no 
otherwiſe, againſt thoſe that renounce the Oath of Alke- 
glance and SttpFemacy. A great many perſons are not 
concerned in the Covenant A few old Gentlemen. Says 
nothing of former things, but moves for the preſent paci- 
tication of England. 

Mr Love.] Did hope to ſee yeſterday ſome good iſſue. 
Some men may poſſibly think what principles he is of, 
which he is not aſhamed to own and juſtify, Muſt 
give his vote, that ſuch as will renounce the Covenant, as 
to their own obligation to it, without reference to others, 

ſhall 
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ſhall be left out of the exception? But this will amount 
to little or no general Eaſe. Moves for a e . indul⸗-⸗ 


gence, by way of comprehenſion. 
[To proceed on Saturday. 


Friday, February 21. 


Debate on Motions* to deſire an Anſwer from the King to the 


Meſſage. 


Col. Titus. ] By your preſſing an Anſwer, the thing may 
not be of ſo great importance as the King and you make 
it. The Petition of Right was not ſo preſſed. In Lord 
Arundel's caſe, it was for impriſoning a Member. — 
Moves for the buſineſs of the day, the Supply. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Moves not in any heat, but in this 
calm way would explain himſelf. He did not ſay the 


word „ Courtier,” as is alleged, but had he meant Dun- | 
combe, would have ſaid it barefaced. Does not explain | 
himſelf out of puſillanimity. Did not now ſpeak of ſides, | 
but ſix days ſince, it may be he did; but is not, by Orders 
of the Houſe, to make excuſe for it now, neither does he, 


nor excuſes it when ſaid then. 


Sir Milliam Coventry.] Thinks what is moved now mo- | 


derate and reaſonable ; though againſt the firſt motion. 
Should it go in the negative it would be ill reſented abroad. 


This is as modeſt as can be, but for the former Queſtion, | 
negative or affirmative wal have been fatal. If it be 


but for the heat, a little unnatural to us, would have the 


Debate adjourned to Tueſday; ſomething may — fal! 


out in the mean time. 


Saturday, February 22. 
[Debate. ] 

Sir 7obn Hothom.] Moves for © a deſire to his Maj jeſty 
for a ſpeedy Anſwer to the laſt Addreſs of this 1 54 

Mr. Palmes.] Seconds the motion, for ſome of the 
Lords of the Council of this Houſe to move his Majeſty 
in it. | 
Sir William Coventry.) It is but a few days ſince we 


No mention of any ſuch Motions in the Journal this day, 
, | | i made 
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made the Addreſs; and his Majeſty has taken time to 
conſider of it. 

Sir Robert Dillington.] Poſſibly his Majeſty may have 
forgotten our Addreſs; and deſires he may be minded of 
it, in all humbleneſs, for a gracious Anſwer. 

Sir Jobn Hotham. | He thought © a ſpeedy Anſwer® 
would be a gracious” one, and meant no otherwiſe by 
the word © ſpeedy,” without any intention of unman- 
nerlineſs. 

Sir Jobn 8 ] Will you precipitate an Anſwer 
from the King? He has not ſeen ſuch a thing in the 
Houſe the twelve years we have ſat Why ſo haſty? 
No man, in common converſation, is preſſed at this rate 
Is troubled he muſt ſpeak againſt it. Do not let theſe 
things interrupt you Lay theſe things by; and let the 
Speaker leave the Chair. 

Sir Nicholas Carew, ] We ſit not again till Tue/day, and 
it is ſome time for an Anſwer, Whether Declaration can 
be a Law, or Parliament-Law, a Law ? This is only to 
enable us to pay our money the more chearfully. 

Col. Birch.] The Houſe has declared their opinion of 
the Declaration—Thinks that this buſineſs to-day will 
not go well without the Meſſage. Diſſenters will think, 
by your Vote the other day, they ſhall have no benefit of 
this day. This day will prepare you the better for that 
motion to the King; therefore would not have it made 
till after to-day. 

Sir Philip Muſgrave.] Doubts not of an Anſwer from the 
King to our ſatisfaction Thinks the Meſſage too quick 
Thoſe of the Lords of the Council hearing your deſires, 
will, he ſuppoſes, mind the King of an Anſwer—Is againſt 
the Queſtion. 

The Speaker. ] Remembers no precedent of this nature, 
but towards the latter end of a Seſſion. 

Mr Hopkins.) In the caſe of Lord Arundel the Lords 
made a much quicker Meſſage than this; and hopes we 
have the ſame privilege. 

Sir Robert Howard.] The King ſees our information; 
and hopes an Act of Parliament, now towards, will re- 
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medy all ; which is the only proper means and remedy. 
Conſider what cauſe you have a-new to make another 
Addreſs to the King—He may poſlibly hear ſomething 
of this Debate; and poſſibly of that ſomething may 
come, of its own nature, much more than your 
Addreſs may produce Moves to wave it: Poſſibly you 
may have a good ſucceſs of your Bill to prevent all fears 
—Doubts not of a fair fucceſs without a Meſſage. 

Mr. Jaugban.] Stands up in order to the King's ſer- 
vice. The ſlackneſs of the Money Bill, yeſterday, poſſi- 


bly was from the delay of the King's Anſwer : We have i 
either done too much, or too little, in this buſineſs—To | 
contend with the King, during theſe diſtractions abroad, 
if our arguments ore not warrantable, will be the deſtruc- | 
tion of us and the Crown itſelf—If this be the caſe, we 
ſhall be thought perſons rather pragmatical than to have | 
right on our ſides—If we do not renew our Addreſs, | 
how can we diſcharge our truſt? If properties be not ſafe, 


we ſhall not know what to give, nor to whom to give. 


Sir John Trevor. ] Since this ſo much concerns our Al- 
legiance, and the Property of the ſubject, is moved to 
ſpeak—Differs from Vaughan — The Queſtion is not, 
rties are ſafe; but whether 
we ſhall importune the King ſo \unſeaſonably at this time? 
(which he mult ſay ac- 
ing a precedent that any An- | 
preſled—Has read Petitions and | 


whether the Laws and our Li 


Would fain fee any Gentlem 
cording to his profeſſion) 
{wer has been fo ſuddenly 
Anſwers, 2 ang Hen. IV.—The King is not obliged to 
anſwer but atfis own time — Jealouſies preſently whiſper- 
ed abroad, and would not have ſuch a motion chopped in, 
but to the buſineſs of the day. 

Sir John Mallet.] We have formerly addreſſed about 
the Papiſts, and diſbanding the Army The ſame day 
the King gave a gracious Anſwer; and hopes we ſhall 
have ſo of this, | | 

Sir William Coventry.) Is againſt the Queſtion, as think- 
ing it too early; not above three days ſince you carried 


the Addreſs; and the Anſwer may poſſibly be thc 


ſame again, if you fend fo ſoon—The Privy Coun- 
| | e -—  yallor! 
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ſellors of the Houſe will be tender to acquaint the King 
of your Debates, without your order; but they may, as 
of themſelves, inform the King how time ſlips away, and 
prevent the impatience of the Houſe of Commons. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Our Laws and Liberties are concern- 
ed, and wonders at ſo great arguing againſt the thing 
What was your Petition ? That the Laws might have their 
free-courſe—In order to a legiſlative Addreſs, Money and 
Grievances ever went together Would be glad of an 
effect of this Debate, in all the cool manner imaginable; 
but Money now begins ſooner than ordinary; formerly, 
it was laſt debated, and laſt ended. The Motion not fo 
chopped in“ as was ſaid It is moſt neceſſary, conſidering 
the fears of the People, their Laws being at ſtake—Moves . 
to have it adjourned to Tueſday, if thought too ſudden. 
Mr Garroway.] It is not ſo much our fears, as the ac- 
count we are to give the People—There is no ill-in- 
tention in the Motion; but with all candour moves to 
adjourn the Debate. | | 

Sir Robert Carr.] It has always been the wiſdom of 
this Houſe to do things with all decency ; and if this 
laſt Motion did do fo, would not be againſt it—No man 
can find a precedent, and he would not have the Debate 
adjourned. OY | 

Mr Harwood.) Has not heard of this in our fore 
fathers time; but, it ſeems, we are come here to learn 
manners—lIt does not look well It is confeſſed, but a few 
days fince, we attended. the King ; therefore would re- 
ſpite the Debate till Taeſday, without a farther Queſtion. 

Sir Thomas Meres.)] Speaks to Tueſday—Hopes Gen- 
tlemen are convinced how neceſſary that Vote was. 
Whatever we aſk here of the King, is the right we were 
born to; no new thing—If this be a new Addreſs, the 
Declaration is as new; and one new thing begets another. 
No man can ſhow ſuch a Declaration by any Counſel 
learned. The Judges ſoon going out of town to their 
circuits; now 1s the time to adviſe with them, or they 
will be gone. It is a great while ſince our Vote; and it 
is known about the town. It will be two days we we 
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| King—This Adjournment ſignifies ſomething of inde- 4 
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ſhall. fit; and we, poor country-fellows, may be rude 
and unmannerly ; but we have as good hearts as the 
fineſt of them all ; we mean as well as the beſt of them, 
If we have too much heat (he means zeal for our Laws) 
if we contend for nothing elſe, ſhall we fall flat without 
a Queſtion ? It may be we ſhall never have an Anſwer, 
becauſe a few plain Country Gentlemen move for it—It will 
look like a deſertion of the thing, not to have a Queſti- 
on for it— If this Declaration be ſtill in force, what ſig- 
nifies your Debate ? Your hearts are dead like a rotten 
oak—How can you make any Law that you have no 
aſſurance of the execution of ? Should not the Debate be 
adjourned, the moſt unhappy thing in the world. 

Sir Jobn Duncombe.] If the word“ Unmannerlineſs“ 
has offended, the word bold Expreſſion'“ was as much 
from Meres—How can the Gentlemen know, but that 
ſome of the Judges are abſent, that the King would aſk 
the Queſtion of, or ſome of his Council that he would 
truſt? In common converſation, would you refuſe a 
man two or three days time conſideration ? Much leſs the 
cency—He ſays it again, if the King has a reaſan for 
his delay, doubtleſs he hears of your impatience. It is 
not becoming this Houſe—Would have the things that 
Gentlemen deſire, but moderate courſes in it—If by | 
Taeſday you have not an Anſwer, conſider it then. 

Lord St. Jobn.] Would paſs this Money Bill as ſoon 
as may be, the time of the year coming on—Would, in 
the mean time, ſatisfy the minds of men, and is for 
Tueſday. | 3 | 
Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Meres has uſed the terms of 
* fide and fide” of the Houſe ; it is not parliamentary 
— Both Country Gentlemen and Courtiers have. been 
loyal; both very good and very bad—Defires the Gen- 
tleman would leave theſe refleftions—He is as loyal as 
he or any man; and many have made applications at 
Court * that have miſſed their ends; and he that will ſay, 
No Courtier,” may as well ſay, © No King.“ 

a IT * Reflefting upon Mere, 8 
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Sir Thomas Lee.] Is ſorry to hear a diſtinction made 


from Coventry—No man, that he knows, ever made the 
diſtinction before him. 

Mr Garroway. ] The word-Courtier was not made uſe 
of, only 8510 man”— Would not have the Houſe hector- 
ed by any man. 

Sir T. _ Lee. 1 was nothing ſaid of . Gentle- 
men living about Town” Country Gentlemen may live 


about Tow 3 no reflection my be made; and 


that Coventry may explain. . 

Sir Robert Carr. oa words were © fine Gentlemen 
about the Town” Never heard more ſharpneſs here 
than by Meres—But let us leave off reflections, and go 
about the buſineſs. 

Col. Samuel Sandys.} Is notaſhamed that he has received 
the King's bounty—He never begged any thing—He 
ſhall ſerve his Country as chearfully as any man—Moves 
that theſe things may be laid aſide. 

Col. Titus.} Whatever becomes of the Debate of the 


Addreſs, would have this Debate adjourned - Believes that 


many Courtiers would be Country Gentlemen, and 
many Country Gentlemen would be Courtiers—Knows 
that we would not only not be guilty, but not be liable 
to the ſuſpicion of ill manners If this was towards the 
end of a Seſſion, the more reaſon. 


Col. Strangways.] Is troubled at the Jalkinign of the 


Houſe — Would have every man have freedom of 
ſpeech — Thoſe that have fought for the King may be 
pardoned in their expreſſions; though not bred at Inns of 
Court and Univerſities, to furniſh their expreſſions with 
elegances—Hopes the Meſſage is honeſt ; the Judges 
are ſworn to do things indifferently to King, Court, and 
relative to the Subject Would aſk any Gentleman, 
Whether he would have the Act of Indemnity voided ? 


which may be, if the King has power of ſuſpending the . 


Laws by his Declaration—The King can do no hurt; 
thoſe that adviſe him may do hurt both to. King and 
People—Happinefs of both King and Country depends 


upon one another— Thoſe that crucified our Saviour, and 
E 3 | lay 
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lay in wait for St. Paul, were zealous men; but zeal 
muſt be in a good matter, and hopes our zeal is ſo for 
this—Moves for Tueſday. | 

Mr Waller.] Conſider the occaſion of all this Debate, 


and your Addreſs, and conſider what reputation your 


brave Vote for Supply gave his Majeſty, and that a De- 
bate ſhould put this day by—Put all in the balance—The 
Declaration is a year old, and pretended to have done 
much good—Deferring this Debate, is pulling down your 
walls, the ſhips. See what is at ſtake. The State 1s no 
ſtronger than they are that defend it—The King 1s at an 
end of his credit, and money, without your aid. Let 


nothing joſtle out this Bill—Avoid this Debate for 
Tueſaay. | | 4 
Mr Powle.)] All your Supplies will go on heavily 3 
without this ; and if Laws may be ſuſpended, we have | 
nothing we can call our own—Let any man examine, 
whether this Declaration has not cauſed more diſcontent * 
than has been ſince the King's happy Reſtoration—Nei- | 
ther Judge, nor any Counſel of Weſtminſter Hall, but is 
of our minds Lord Arundet's cafe puts him in mind of 


Sir Dudley Diggs's caſe of impriſonment. If the King 


pleaſes to fend us a ſatisfactory Anſwer, we may go on . 


chearfully. 
Ordered, That this Debate be adjourned to Tueſday next. }] 


Monday, February 24. 


The King's Anſwer to the preceding Petition and Addreſs was 
delivered to the Houſe by Mr Secretary Coventry, and is as 
follows: | 3 | 

« CHARLES R. 

* His Majeſty hath received an Addreſs from you, and he 
hath ſeriouſly conſidered of it, and returneth you this Anſwer : 
That he is very much troubled that that Declaration, which he 
put out for ends ſo neceſſary to the quiet of his Kingdom, 
and eſpecially in that conjuncture, ſhould prove the cauſe of 
diſquiet in his Houſe of — and give occafion to the 
queſtioning of his power in Eccleſiaſticks; which he finds not done 
in the reigns of any of his anceſtors. He is ſure he never had 

| = | + thoughts 
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thoughts of uſing it otherwiſe than as it hath been intruſted 
in him, to the peace and eſtabliſnment of the Church of 
England, and the eaſe of all his ſubjects in general. Neither 
doth he pretend to the right of ſuſpending any Laws, wherein 
the Properties, Rights, or Liberties of any of his ſubjects are 
concerned; nor to alter any thing in the eſtabliſhed Doctrine 
ot Diſcipline of the Church of England: But his only deſign 
in this was, to take off the penalties the Statutes inflicted upon 
the Diſſenters; and which, he believes, when well conſidered of, 
you yourſelves would not wiſh executed, according to the ri- 
gour and letter of the Law. Neither hath he done this with 
any thought of avoiding, or precluding, the advice of his Par- 
liament; and if any Bill ſhall be offered him, which ſhall ap- 
pear more proper to attain the aforeſaid ends, and ſecure the 
peace of the Church and Kingdom, when tendered in due man- 
ner to him, he will ſhow how readily he will concur in all 
ways that ſhall appear good for the Kingdom “. * 
Given at the Caurt at Whitehall, . 
February 24, 1672-3.“ | 

8 8 [Debate.] 5 * 

Sir Philip /arwick.] Is very glad that the King's An- 
ſwer is come in ſo ſoon—lIt anſwers all your ends; and h 
would have it recorded, and the King thanked. 2 

Colonel Birch.] The thing, if well looked into, is as 
much as we can deſire, and he would have the King 


* 


thanked for it. A. — 2 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Would have the Anſwer conſidered, 
it conſiſting of many branches Though in one part he 
would be very ample in our Thanks, yet, in ſuch a ge- 
neral Anſwer, we contradict our vote of the King's 
power in eccleſiaſtical matters It ſeems to him that 


Sir Robert Howard.] We have now a probable cauſe 
of our happineſs, but no probabilem cauſam litigandi. We 
have that plainly which we have long hoped for—Appeals 
to any man whether he had not a diffidence of mind, from 

* Mr Secretary Coventry farther. tion to be vacated ; and that he 


acquainted the Houſe, ** that his had ſeen the ſeal taken off accord- 
Mejeſty had ordered the Declara- ingly.” 
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the time of your Meſſage till now—The Anſwer, in its 
own nature, is perfectly kind, as the nature of the Prince 
it comes from—That power you deſire is called for by 
your Prince—Would have your Thanks ordered without 
A Queſtion. Ys | 
Sir Thomas Meres.] To ſpeak on a ſudden to this 
thing is an unreaſonable hardſhip—It ſeems here is a di- 
ſtinction made in the King's power, in © eccleſiaſtical” 
and <* temporal” matters. Thoſe of the Long Robe did 
declare they knew no ſuch difference. Our Addreſs only 
mentioned eccleſiaſtical matters, becauſe it referred to the 
Declaration Knows that in the King's Meſſage this is 
implied; he will not do it in © temporal,” but that he 
may do it; and we fay it is not to be done Would 
have ſome time to conſider it; and they are the words of 
the King: If we anſwer it in haſte, it will look raſh; if 
we give general Thanks, being contradictory to our vote, 
it will look like levity. I ny N 
Sir Joſeph Tredenham.] Thinks this Debate a miſtaken | 
one; thinks the jealouſy vain ; for if the King will diſ- } 
penſe with what belongs to himſelf, we cannot be a- 
ainſt it. | 
Sir William Coventry.] The objection lies in two points; 
the King ſays, He is ſorry you ſhould queſtion what | 
never was queſtioned in the reigns of any of his anceſ- | 
tors.“ The King may complain, and it is a misfortune 
to him that he is ſenſible, and we ought to be ſo too 
Appeals, if our buſineſs be not at an end to-day—If you 
will have the penal Statutes put in execution, the King 
tells you what he is willing to do in ſigning a Bill, and 
moves you to give the King Thanks. 


{The Meſſage was read three times.] 


Sir Themas Meres.)] Is ſatisfied if any man will make 
out“ ſuſpending” in point of Law. In the King's Meſ- 
ſage he ſays, an Act of Parliament may do it more 
properly; which implies it may be done by the Decla- 
ration, | | 5 

Mr 
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Mr Secretary Coventry.] The King only ſays, He 
takes the penal Laws off, becauſe he thinks you would do 
it yourſelves,” ok 33 

Col. Strang ways.] The Meſſage conſiſts of ſeveral. 
parts, and they are of great moment Many things in- 
volved in it, and it being a point of great tenderneſs, 
moves to have it conſidered to-morrow morning, and 
would have the thing weighed as it deſerves to be 
weighed. 2 

Sir Richard Temple. ] It ſeems to him fraught with fo 
much condeſcenſion as never yet came from a King, and 
ſecs no reaſon to retard the Thanks, eſpecially at ſuch a 
time as this The King tells you, He deſigned nothing 
but taking off penalties, not diſpenſing with Laws, and 
that if you will paſs an Act, he is willing to it;“ and 
therefore now the King has given no occaſion to delay 
your Thanks, an heſitation in this thing will look like 
an endeavour to take an exception Moves for Thanks 


to the King. 5 
diſ. Sir William Coventry.] Moves not for giving Thanks; 
* that is indecent; it implies that either you muſt give 


reaſons, and preſent them, or humbly aſk his Majeſty's 
pardon for what we have done - Sees no difficulty on our 


ats z 45 5 NO « 
chat parts to thank the King for preſerving our Properties, 
ceſ. and no more. | 

tune Mr Powle.] The Meſſage does ſeem to charge us with 


undutifulneſs in © queſtioning the King's power, never 


O— 

you done before.” It is true, too, the occaſion was never 
Ling given before — Moves to thank the King for pre- 
and ſerving our Properties and aſſurance of them, and “ that 


we will take the matter of his Meſſage into conſide- 
ration.“ | 
Mr Harwood.) No man, in decency and good man- 
ners, can deny giving Thanks; but the ſuddennefs of 
he thing would be thought indecent—When he conſi- 
ders the truſt repoſed in him, cannot agree to a ſudden 

\nſwer—Agrees with Coventry. 
Mr Garrowoy.] Is glad we have this gracious Anſwer, 
Mr lerefore moves for a Committee to pen it, that we may 
| not 
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not commit yet a greater error (if it be one) than our 


Farce. | 


Sir John Duncombe.] Could the King ſay a more kind ; 
thing than his Meſſage ?-—Thinks he deſires nothing but \ 
Peace—The thing troubles the King, and troubles. the 1 
whole nation—How could the King keep all things C 
quiet but by ſuſpending theſe Laws ?—Is ſorry that any t. 
thing ſhould lobk like a doubt of giving him Thanks. C 

Mr Attorney Finch.] Suppoſes that no new addition n 
ſhall ſubſtract what was propoſed in the former Queſtion A 
— Would have your addreis with all gratitude imaginable. F 
It is a miſtake that an Anſwer of Thanks excludes far- 
ther grace Why ſhould we refuſe Thanks for this de- 
gree his Majeſty has given us of Anſwer, when he might tc 
have refuſed us this gracious Anſwer, or any farther 
Anſwer ? 85 an 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Would have the Houſe underſtand, K 
that the fear is, whether a power is not aſſerted in our — 
Anſwer, whether by Priefts preaching in Eugliſß, and co 
Maſs being ſaid in ſeveral places, the Laws are not ſo ſuſ- int 

nded as taken off by the Declaration Agrees for giv- W liq 
ing the King Thanks, but would be ſecured that penal 
Laws cannot be ſuſpended but by Act of Parliament 

If he makes too harſh an inference, begs the pardon of 
the Houſe It is the greateſt Queſtion that ever was in 
Parliament, and may ſhut the door to all Addreſſes for the 
future—In our Thanks let us not loſe our rights and 
liberties, leſt we .fay, © We thank your Majeſty for 
ſuſpending the Laws.” If this be the conſequence, let 
every man lay his hand on his heart, and ſay, How ſhall 
any penal Laws be made? Or elſe your vote ſignifies no- 

thing. oe | 
Sir Lionel Jenkins.] The King ſays, He was un- ſays 
der a neceſſity of diſpenſing;” and having the power of Stat 
Peace and War by his Prerogative, he has power of doing not 1 
things in order thereunto; but“ when a Bill ſhall be pre- If y 
ferred,” his Majeſty ſays, he will paſs it;“ he therefore hope 
conceives Thanks to his Majeſty requiſite and proper. | M 
Mr in th 
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Mr Yaughan.] Wonders at Jenkius's inference, © that 
power of Peace and War, is power of repealing Laws ;* 
as much as to ſay, if power of War, power to determine 
whether Law or no Law— Would have ſuch Thanks, as 
we may have no occaſion of giving more upon this ac- 
count—As the Queſtion is propoſed, we thank him for 
the particulars afterwards—If we thank our King ſo, we 
condemn ourſelves—Would have ſuch an Anſwer as we 
may thank him for Preſervation of us and himſelf — 
Moves for a Committee to conſider the Anſwer and 
Reaſons. 

Mr Garroway.] Dares put the iſſue on my Lands the 
Judges opinions, whether our Addreſs is not according 
to Law—Defires it may be committed. 

Sir Edward Dering. | Thinks this Bill of Religion under 
an ill planet—One day, appointed for it, Joſt in- the 

ing's Anſwer, and another in our deſires for that Anſwer 
Would not have ſuch a Queſtion determined with in- 
cogitancy—No Man does think that ſuch a thing, not 
intended in the Queſtion, ought to be crowded in ob- 
lIquely—Moves for the 7 | 8 

Mr Paller.] Whether word *© gracious? ſhall be 
applied to the whole Anſwer, or to part of it, is the 
(Queſtion — The danger to the whole is contradicting 
our Addreſs—Says the King, it was never in the 
time. of my anceſtors queſtioned,” which 1s not an 
aſſertion of the King s—Is not this a gracious thing ? 
And the word ** gracious” may be applied to the whole 
Anſwer, for the King not aſſerting it, is a gracious 
Anſwer. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] In the King's Anſwer, the Power 
in Eccleſiaſtical Matters is plainly afſerted—The Meſſage 
ſays, © he only deſigns to take off that Penalty of the 
Statutes” if any will ſay, that fo taking off Penalties be 
not to ſuſpend Laws, what you have voted is not right 
If you will thank him for ſuſpending, it is a levity he 
hopes this Houſe will never be guilty of. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] He avers there is no aſſertion 
in the Meſſage, nor diſtinction; it joins both our * 

an 
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and eccleſiaſtical matters In the words of the Meſſage, | 


the King“ never had thoughts of uſing it otherwiſe, than 
for the good of his Subjects;“ not to Properties, nor to | 
alter any thing eſtabliſned by Law in Church or State. 
Mr Poole. ] Jenkins ſaid, © there was a neceſſity of the 
Declaration” The violation of our Laws has been ne- 
ceſſity — The States of Normandy deſired the King of 
France not to raiſe any more taxes but by their con- 
ſent; his anſwer was, he would not do it but upon 
neceſſity ;? and that neceſſity has been ever ſince, and he 
has raiſed money without them—Shall we reſtin a doubtful | 
and ambiguous' Anſwer, where our Rights and Liberties | 
are concerned? Would have the Anſwer of Thanks and 
Complaint go together, and how you can do it without 
a Committee, a wiſer man than he muſt tell you. 


[ Reſolved, That the Thanks of this Houſe be preſented to his 
Majeſty, for his gracious Aſſurances and Promiſes in his Anſwer. ] ; 


/ 


Tueſday, February 25. 
Farther Conſideration of the King's Meſſage. 


Sir Thomas Meres.] Moves that the Bill, for giving 
eaſe to his Majeſty's Proteſtant diſſenting ſubjects, may Þ 
be left /ine die. | | 

| [It was adjourned to next day.] 


Sir William Coventry.] Would have it left ſtill fre die, 
and neither to have preference ; and now he is up, 
ſpeaks to the buſineſs of the day It concerns us to pro- 
ceed with all duty to his Majeſty, for preſervation of 
our Laws and Liberties Finds, many times, great ad- 
vantage in having a night betwixt buſineſs— Finds no 
way more expedient for this buſineſs, than going into a 
Grand Committee—Hopes it may be done ſubſtantially, 
and anſwer all the ends of the Houſe, and heats avoid -f 
ed—We have always referred reaſons for things to be 
prepared by a Committee, and the Houſe to approve of 
them; and he thinks it now moſt expedient to your 


purpoſe. 
Mr 
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Mr Powle.] Before you refer it to a Committee, 
would open the exceptions we have to his Majeſty's 
Anſwer—It is apparent, that thoſe perſons that adviſed 
his Majeſty to this Declaration, ſtill inform him that it 1s 
his right Not queſtioned in the reigns of any of his 
anceſtors,” will ſeem to imply, an unqueſtionable Right 
without Parliament—3 James, Petition of Grievances 3 
ſome wholly relating to eccleſiaſtical matters The juriſ- 
diction of the High Commiſſion Court abuſed, in pur- 
ſuance of their citations and excommunications; all ec- 
cleſiaſtical matters In the next Seſſion, complaint of 
the Canons of 1 James, without conſent of Parliament, 
„ which were then proteſted againſt, and complained of — 
In the next Seſſion, complaint that the eccleſiaſtical laws 

Y were not put in execution againſt Non- reſidents and Re- 
us cuſants— The King then, it ſeems, has been ſtrangely miſ- 
. informed of his power in eccleſiaſtical matters The Law 

gives penalties, not by way of profit or revenue, but 
tor puniſhment of offenders—If the King can remit pe- 
nalties, always complained of in Parliament, and re- 
dreſſed there, it tends to the overthrow of all things; 
ng and hopes this aſſertion will be waved—Taking the co- 
ay | herence all together, that the King may, for peace, ſuſ- 
pend Laws, the pretence of neceſſity may never be 
wanting—The ſaying © a Bill may be more proper,” im- 
plies ſuſpenſion to be proper—Theſe things have ex- 
die, tremely weighed with him; and doubts not but, upon 
up, our informing the King, he will be graciouſly pleaſed 
to ſatisfy us; elſe the conſequence will be an endleſs diſ- 

pute betwixt the King and this Houſe. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Hopes that care will be taken, for 
the future, -that there ſhall be no occaſion of this na- 
ture — Thinks this buſineſs too great for a Committee. 

Sir Themas Meres.) Would have the Committee fo 
ar impowered, as plainly to ſnow that the power is not in 

the King—If not ſo inſtructed, time will be loſt, and 
new Debates again. | 


(Reſolved, That it be referred to a Committee, to conſider 
hat Anſwer to return to his Majeſty's laſt Meſſage, and to 


make report thereof.) aneſd 
Wedneſday, 
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Medneſday, February 26. 


Mr Powle reports the following Anſwer agreed by the Com- 
mittee. 
c Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

« We your Majeſty's moſt humble and loyal Subjects, the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, in this preſent Parliament aſ- 
ſembled, do render to your ſacred Majeſty our moſt dutiful 
Thanks, for that, to our unſpeakable comfort, your Majeſty hath 
been pleaſed ſo often to reiterate unto-us thoſe gracious promiſes 


and aſſurances of maintaining the Religion now eſtabliſhed, and | 


the Liberties and Properties of your People: And we do not in 
the leaſt meaſure doubt, but that your Majeſty had the ſame 
gracious intentions in giving ſatisfaction to your Subjects, by 
your Anſwer to our late Petition and Addreſs ; yet, upon a ſeri- 
ous conſideration thereof, we find, that the ſaid Anſwer is not 
ſufficient to clear the apprehenſions that may juſtly remain in the 
minds of your People, by your Majeſty's having claimed a power 
to ſuſpend penal Statutes, in Matters Eccleſiaſtical, and which 
your Majeſty does ſtill ſeem to aſſert, in the ſaid Anſwer, to be 
< intruſted in the Crown, and never queſtioned in the reigns of any 
<« of your anceſtors ;” wherein, we humbly conceive, your Ma- 
zeſty hath been very much miſinformed ; fince no ſuch power was 
ever claimed, or exerciſed, by any of your Majeſty's Predeceſſors; 
and, if it ſhould be admitted, might tend to the interrupting of 
the free courſe of the Laws, and altcring the Legiſlative Power, 
which hath always been acknowledged to reſide in your Majefty, 
and your two Houſes of Parliament. We do, therefore, with 
an unanimous conſent, become again moſt humble Suitors unto 
your ſacred Majeſty, that you would be pleaſed to give us a full 
and ſatisfactory Anſwer to our ſaid Petition and Addreſs ; and 
that your Majeſty would take ſuch effectual order, that the pro- 
ceedings in this matter may not, for the future, be drawn into 
conſcquence or example *.“ 5 


1 I debate.) | 
Mr Attorney Finch.] Riſes not up to interrupt the end 


* After receiving this Addreſs, 
the King was induced to make his 
application to the Lords in Perſon, 
which he did in the following 
terms: My Lords, You know 
that at the opening of this Setſion, 
I jpoke here to your ſatisfaction; 
it hath, notwithſtanding, begotten a 


greater Ciſquiet in the Houſe of 
Commons, than I could imagine. 
I. have received an Addreſs from 
them, which I looked not for, and 
made them an Anſwer, that ought 
to have contented them; but, on 
the cantrary, they have made 
reply of ſugh a nature, that I can- 
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of the Addreſs, but ſome expreſſions in it do a little 
ſhock him— The words, Majeſty very much miſin- 
formed; there muſt be a qualification—If as an univer- 
ſal propoſition, it will go to ſome conſequences that no 
man would have it tend to, in the groſs and univerſall 

But to Thomas and Richard, in individuals, miſtaken, 
for that will exclude Pardon from the King—The King 
may pardon an Heretic; would you not have it extend 
to pardoning particular perſons? You intend not, he 
ſuppoſes, © legiſlative,” as in the two Houſes, and the 
King Therefore offers a correction Not to be doubted 
no Laws can be otherwiſe, nor bind the People But the 
King makes the Law when all is done, Rex folus, non ff 
ſolus—When the ſupreme Power of Rome was in the 
People, the Magiſtracy was in the People Till 3 Hen. 
IV, not one ſuch expreſſion to be found in our Laws, 
as * Be it enacted, by conſent of Lords and Commons ;”” 
becauſe Henry IV. was King by Authority of Parlia- 
ment, and came in by the Lancaſtrian Line, and made ſo 
by Act — Therefore not to oppoſe the Queſtion, whether 


whereof the King has, to Laws preſented to him by the 
two Houſes. . | 125 

Mr Vaugban.] Knows no difference between “ ſufpend- 
ing Laws” and © repealing them“ In Brooke and Fitæ- 


herbert, power of diſpenſing goes with Licence; ſuſpen- 


not think fit toproceed any farther for the Declaration, and began 
in this matter, without your advice. the Debate with rough words. He 
I have commanded the Chancellor called the Vote of the Commons, 
to acquaint you with all the tranſ- © Monſtrum horrendum, ingens,” and 
actions, wherein you will find me ran on in a very high ſtrain, to the 
and yourſelves highly concerned. amazement of every body. He 
I am ſenſible of what relates to my- was anſwered by Lord Shaftſbury, 
ſelf, and I aſſure you, my Lords, who ſaid, he muſt differ from him, 
I am no leſs for your Privilege, and foto clo,” and in ſhort, ſubmitted 
Honour of this Houſe.” - his reaſons to thoſe of the Houſe of 

This Speech was taken into Con- Commons. The King was highly 
ſideration on the ſpot, and both enraged to be thus forſaken by hrs 
his Majeſty and the Duke choſe to Chancellor, but on a diviſion, the 
continue in the Houſe, in expeta- Court had the majority, and the 
tion of the event. According to conſequence was an Addreſs of 
Burnet, Lord Clifford was the Hero Thanks. 
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ſion is abrogating Law for time being—As to Mr At- 
torney's objection againſt the. form, if no man denies the 
power, why. ſhould not we ſay ſo ? Anciently an anſwer 
to a Petition made it a Law, but now we are to aſſert a 
Law, which we fear ſhall be deſtroyed, 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Is loth to make any more Ad- 
dreſſes, and therefore would have this full. 5 

Sir Jabn Duncombe.] The Law. is nice in diſtinction, 
and a hard matter not to do injury to one ſide or ano- 
ther When you ſay, the Kings of England have no | 
power to ſuſpend Laws,” no Government can be without 
ſuch a power as this; it cannot elſe ſubſiſt The incon- | 
venience may be ſuch as may be ſooner than we ex- 
pect; that when it is neceſſary for your preſervation, it 
cannot be uſed—Has heard it ſaid above, that, when 
enemies are at the gates, money may be raiſed for our 
preſervation”—This mult be allowed, that ſuch a power 
muſt be; but now, whether well made uſe of or no, 
is the Queſtion—Whetherſuch a pc wer, or not, would not 
have it reſolyed by a Queſtion. 6 
Mr Harwoeed.] We are upon a nice point—Knows not 
the difference when Thomas and William ſhall have a Law 
ſuſpended to him If a perſon condemned to death, the TI 
King has power to forgive, and the Law is ſatisfied— 04 
All our buſineſs is to make it plain; and, if not plain H 
enough, would make it plainer—Thinks no perſon will I ;..- 
adviſe the King to the contrary—It muſt be great ne- 1 
ceſſity to bring the King to Diſpenſation—Twas judged 
the King might raiſe Ship-money, in great neceſſity; but the 
who mult be judge of that neceſſity, but the Parliament? her 
Forty days, to call a Parliament, is no ſuch con- 
fiderable long time to be loſt in the interim. 

Mr Garrcway.] Sees ſomething ſtarting of greater 
conſequence than any thing yet—The Attorney's Rex 
ſelus, if not ſomething: more meant by it—If not with- 
out the King, we fear it not; if Roy S'auiſera, we are 


ſaid, by Duncombe, of power Knows not how, nor when 
Militia we ſcrupled not, one, two, three, or fourteen 
days 
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days, but when claimed here as a Law and a Power, fears 
the Addreſs ſhort of what we' pretend to, and hopes 
juſtly—Let perſons then ſpeak plain, and homely, and 
bare-fdced. LE, | 

Sir John Duncombe.] Says it only as an argument 4 
majori, as if done in the Spaniſh invaſion, in this, as a 
Gentleman ſaid it before him. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Is called up becauſe his words are re- 
peated—He 8 it thus, where an impoſſibility, not fore- 


ſeen; but a legiſlative power in the King not, therefore, 

= conſequential. | | 
- Mr Yaughan.] The King has power of War and Peace, 
but no otherwiſe than by Law—If to raiſe money, you 


it BF may go out of your Chair, and we home—The Action 
en of every Parliament is your judgment No neceſſity 
ur whatever can raiſe money but by Act of Parliament. 
(He reads the Af of Ship-money in Mr Hampden's Caſe.) 
It is not advice as in other Statutes. The extrajudicial 
opinions of the Judges are againſt Law, Rights, and 
Properties—The Petition of Right the ſame. 

Mr Waller. ] The Ship-money was condemned, becauſe 
no neceſſity of raiſing it, and the Judges no judges of it 
The Convention was without the King's Writ, and no 
Oath given; we excuſed them, and did jurare in verba— 
Here is ſomething of Prerogative in this; if the King had 
ſuſpended theſe Laws, we did excuſe it—There was a great 
army of Diſſenters—The Declaration of Breda (we did 
excuſe it) diſſolved the army Whether good or bad, 
the fruit was great An army of Diſſenters, who were for 
liberty of conſcience, yet laid down their arms—If 
you grant that the King has no Power, you take away 
what he has, and may do good withall. 
rea Sir William Coventry. ] Riſes not to promote or propa- 
s Ker gate the Debate, which may be of ill conſequence—No need, 
thank God, of debating this neceſſity now—A word let 
W'lp, and explained by Lee, no cauſe for the argument 
Ihe Statute that Vaughan read may quiet this point, or what 
ſudden word may drop from a man All the remedy the 
notion can produce is an Act of Parliament that is already 
days vor. IL E full, 
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full; no man ſuſtains or maintains the point—Let it 
have no cheriſhing in this Houſe, and be buried. 

Sir John Trevor. | There is a diſtinction between parti- 
cular diſpenſation to a perſon, and a general one (of the King) 
— The Judges did all agree, that the King might, Sc. in | 
the Ship-money caſe—Is not of opinion of a general diſ- 
penſation by the King, but would have it conſidered, 
the King ſaying, it was never in diſpute in the reigns 
of his anceſtors.” — Thinks that Yaughan knows not the 
difference betwixt Thomas and William, and univerſal i 
diſpenſation, G c. 56 : 
Mr Garroway.] We were the other day arraigned for 
* unmannerlineſs,” and now for . ignorance.” Would 
have Trevor's words written down and aſſerted. a 

Mr Vaughan. ] Here are reflections ſometimes of un- | + 
mannerlineſs,” and now © ignorance (Trevor was called 
by many to the Bar.) £6.30 8 
Sir Thomas Lee.] To Order Seconds Vaughan — The t 

Clerk is to write the words. SER a, 
Mx Attorney Finch.] You are rightly informed as to a 
Order The Gentleman muſt be heard in his place to ex- 8. 
plain, and likewiſe any Member to ſpeak as to the words 
ln Debates of great conſequence, men muſt not tak: 
hold of words, but of matter. (Called to Order by Lee 


| in 
be muſt not argue till the words be aſſerted.“) on 
The words were theſe, aſſerted, and agreed to: © The Gen | 
tleman might take William or Thomas, or Thomas or Willian Th 
which he pleaſed.” . | | riat 
Sir John Trevor.] Explains—Is ſorry that his .diſcourlY All 
ſhould cauſe the Houſe to be ſo extremely troubled ; H Sta 
ſhall not take it ill, if any man ſhall ſay ſo to him. He in Cor 
tended no reflection, and humbly begs pardon if he. ga ady 


offence to the worthy Gentleman. (The thing thus wei 
F. 1 
Colonel Biirch.] Now we are to go on with this, patrz 
graph by paragraph, neceſſarily, being ſtill aſſerted, a 
would ſo go over it. + 

Sir Robert Howerd. | You intend.not to huddle: up: 
your rights, and cut off the King's—Since ſuch Debat 
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ariſe, would not circumſcribe a Power ſo due to the King, 
and would have the thing argued, paragraph by paragrapfi. 


N. B. Some time before the Attorney ſpoke, new directions 
were ſent the Courtiers from the Lords Houſe. 


Mr. Mikvard.] In the caſe of Simony, the King may 
N pardon by a non obſtante, but not diſpenſe with it The 
[= caſe of Irifh Cattle before the laſt Act The King may do 
d, any thing legiſlatively, and would have the ching re- com- 
NS mitted, to ſpeak parliamentary language. 
he Mr Sollicitor North *.] To the word © unanimous,” 
fal conceives that the whole Houſe is bound up with the ma- 
jority out of the Houſe As to ſuſpenſion, ſuppoſes the 
for King cannot lay the Law dead; but ſuſpenſion never was a 
ald] Queſtion before, as to particular perſons --It tends to alter 


the legiſlative Power in King, Lords, and Commons— 
Would have the words altered 10. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] It is to be re- committed when the 
matter of fact is not clear; when you have many excep- 
tions, you go paragraph by paragraph; but when but 
one or two, what is firſt excepted againſt is always firſt 
argued—Remember your vote of the penal Laws Says 
Serjeant Maynard, ** diſpenſing with you cannot put in ge- 
neral, and is poſitively againſt your vote,” and gave reaſons 
to the contrary againſt your vote Would not ſtagger again 
in that vote, having ſent it to the King Would not have 
one Addreſs with one ſenſe, and another with another. 

Mr Sreynfin.] The legiſlative power is a tender point 
Thinks it as well expreſſed as poſſibly can be, and any va- 
riation may be of great conſequence, one way or other 
All forms ſay, the united authority is from the three 
States; legiſlative power by the advice of the Lords and 
Commons is dangerous advice; it imports legiſlative 
advice—To ſay the ſoul is in the head by conſent of the 


* Afterwards ſucceſſively Attor- that 1s, not a Flouriſher, but all 
ney General, Lord Chief Juſtice of his fpeech was fluent, eaſy, and fa- 
the Common Pleas, and Ld Keeper, miliar, and be never uſed a word 
ed., an and, in 1683, created Lord Cuil. for ornament, but for intelligence 

N ford, We are told by his nephew only.” See his Life, p. 332. He 

Mr. North, „that he was not an died in 1635 ; and was grandfather 
e up Niator, as commonly underſtood, to the preſent Earl of Guiford, 


Debat 3 heart,“ 
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heart,“ would be ſtrange, when it is in the whole and 


every part The Law receives authority from the whole 


authority, becauſe the Queſtion is, where it reſides? To 
ſay it is in the King, but not exerciſed, but by both 
Houſes!**—Exercitial authority very dangerous After the 
King's Reſtoration, the firſt vote ſent from the Lords was, 


<* that the legiſlative power reſides in King, Lords, and 


Commons”—To put a ſtop to all former pretenſions, 
would not crumble it into other expreſſions, but leave it 
as it is, entire. | 

Sir Richard Temple.) Proffered ſeveral times to ſpeak, 
and at laſt called to the Orders for liberty to be heard; to 
which the Speaker ſaid, It is not in my power to prevail 
with the Houſe to hear you. 

Sir Thomas Oſborne.) Is not of Temple's mind, that the 
word ſuſpenſion”* is uſeleſs, becauſe mentioned in the 
Declaration—Thinks it a good word, and may very well 
be retained—And the learned Gentleman ſaid fo, till Tem- 
ple thought it ſignified nothing To the word “ unani- 
mous,” though in Parliament language it may be ſo, yet 
underſtands it not, that every man was of that opinion. 
If not, the King may ſay, I ſhall delay my Anſwer”—He 
may juſtly ſay ſo—Let us not make a dark thing of it. 

Mr Vaughan.) If once you bring the thing into que- 
ſtion, you deſtroy the very being of Parliament. The 
King cannot aſk what has been done here, as O/borne 
alleged, and no man can anſwer him. 

Lord S. John.] Has heard Howard often ſay, © that the 
vote of the Houſe was his opinion.” In 3 Charles, when 
the Remonſtrance was againſt the Duke of Buckingham, it 
was then called unanimous conſent”—Always ſo, and 
would have it ſo now. 

Sir William Coventry. | Knight has put in a good excep- 
tion, that ſuch a thing ſhould not come upon your 
books; for in parliamentary acceptation it is a good 
word, but not in general conſtruction, therefore would 
have “ full” inſtead of ©* unanimous.” 

Mr Attorney Vinch.] Hereafter the word may be ex- 
pectcd in Addreies—It may be very ill to tell the King 
Fu 8 What 
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what 1s “ unanimous” and what is not This may be 
expected to be meaſured in your Addreſſes for the future, 
and have an Anſwer accordingly for the future, | 
Mr Yaughan.] When the Queſtion is now before us, 
and this thrown out, what will the world ſay ? Poſſibly 
he might not have been for putting it in ; but is not for 
putting the word © unanimous” out, now it is in, 
Sir Thomas Meres.] Never ſaw ſo © unanimous” an 
Addreſs as yeſterday to the King; not twenty diſſenters. 


[The word © unanimous,” in the laſt paragraph, was retained, 
180 to 77. | | 


Reſolved, That the whole Addreſs be agreed to, as it was 
brought in by the Committee; and that it be preſented to his 
Majeſty.] hog 


Thurſday, February 27. 


[In a Grand Committee on the Bill of Eaſe to his Majeſty's 
Proteſtant difſenting ſubjects. ] 3 | 


Mr Powle.] It was the advice of St. Paul, to bear 
with thoſe that were weak in faith—Thoſe that are of the 
ſame. belief with us deſire ** Eaſe,” which muſt relate to 
burdens. By the Law of Queen Elizabeth, no man was 
puniſhed that did not teach heretical or erroneous opi- - 
nions. Now before the laſt Law of Conventicles, no 
Law reached them. Here we have a fort of people that 
teach nothing but the truth, and knows not why we 
ſhould deny theſe people liberty, that have it in all places 
but where the Inquiſition is, | 1 | 

Mr Garroway.] Would confirm to the Diſſenters ſuch 
houſes as are already granted them. 

Sir Adam Browne.) Every ſectary will ſay he is a Pro- 
teſtant and no Papiſt—You muſt take care for the other 


parties as well as the Preſbyterians. 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] Agrees not to the places already 
appointed Would have great caution as well to places as 
to the religion eſtabliſhed—Would have it penned ** for 
ſuch places as ſhall be appointed by Act of Parliament.” 

Sir William Hickman, | Thinks it not reaſonable they 

ä ſhould 
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ſhould have their Meeting- houſes out of town — The Ack 
| _— temporary, they will not build houſes. wy 


Mr Suynfin.] You have great expectations upon you, 
and you have partly intended them the thing under con- 
Gderation. If then ſomething muſt be done, conſider, that 
ſome think it far greater than it is The Teſtfor ſubſcrip- 
tion, of qualifying perſons is as much as was in Queen 
Elizabeth's time—Compare the Church then and now; 
there were many profeſſed enemies then, all the oppoſition 
the Church of Rome could make, and other Diſſenters— 
Hopes that this may bring a ſmall number of the Church to 
be a greater. Meeting? ” muſt import ſome place, but how 
to deicribe the place? Either left to their own choice,” 
and that poſſibly may have too great a latitude, and then 
you cannot find them to have che Teſt— If by certificate 
to the Seſſions,” then ſuch places. as are already allowed by 
licence; but thinks that gives, coo much countenance to 
the Declaration If the King do it by a Law, tis moſt 
ſuitable, and ſtrong to the. vote. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If at this day they meet at any houſe 
without Bible, or religious worſhip, they are not within 
your, A.. Theſe ſort of people having a deſign to do 
miſchief, may meet together, and vou cannot puniſh 
them If you find them tumultuous, you need not con- 
tinye the "Bill, but would have the liberty with tho 
largeſt,” 

Mr Grouch: 1 The Queſtion is, What place they ſhall 
have ? Cambridge, the place he ſerves tor, deſires that they 
may not be there. 

Sir Milliam Coventry, ] Floped Crouch” did move that 
they might have been in Caribidge. Would have them 
in the Univerſities, that they may convert them. 

Mr Crouch.] They will be diſturbed by the youths there 
with ciſputing Would not have them there. 

Colonel Strangrvgys.] Public places are, in our u don, 
for divine worſhip, that people may find them; and that 
no diſturbance be made, and no ill doctrine preached— 
Indulgences that, were to itinerant Preachers Per totam 
Anglian,” thoſe diſturbed moſt, - 


Vted, 
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Voted, In ſuch places only as by this Act ſhall be appointed.“ 


Mr Hale. ] Moves to have it © in ſuch places as ſhall, 


from time to time, be appointed by the King.” 

Sir Charles Harbord. | Would have Licences from the 
Biſhop of the Dioceſe, and the places free and open. 

Mr Pow!e.] Is againſt Licences. It may be turned into 
an office—Would have-them in ſuch places as may not 
be prejudicial to the Peace; and would have them certi- 
fied to the Quarter- Seſſions, that you may know where 
to find them. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The places are Conventicles ſtill, 
and in the power of any Juſtice of the Peace to go to any 
of theſe Meetings, to prevent diſorder, and to know that 
they are Proteſtants, and to require the Subſcription— 
Peoples minds may alter, and would have them ſubſcribe 
ſo often as put upon it by the Juſtices. 

Sir Villiam Coventry.) Is againſt the Juſtices hunting 
out theſe people for the Teſt—Would have thoſe that have 

the benefit, take the pains to qualify themſelves for this 
Meeting—The Biſhops are not eaſily found, and it is trou- 
bleſome to them and the Juſtices of the Peace; but if 
the Juſtices of the Peace find perſons that have not their 


Paſſport that they have the Teſt, they may be puniſhed 


If you intend favour, ſuppoſe a Teacher die, and no 
Seſſions in three months, that place will '| then] be without; 
ſo would have the two next Juſtices licence till the next 
Seſſions.— We are not approving theſe people, but for 
the ſafety of the peace; ſuch as agree with us in Doctrine, 
and the taking the Oaths of Allegiance and wh 1265 4 
ſecure you, that the Juſtice has his Teſt. 

Mr Crouch.] If he cannot come time enough to the 
Quarter-Seſfions, the two next Juſtices of the Peace may 
do it, relating to the Teachers only. f 


The Queſtion paſſed in the Affirmative. 


It was propoſed < that the Bill continue but for one year, and 
from thence to the end of the next Seflion of Parliament.” 


Sir John Duncombe.] Would have it ſtop at one year; 
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you will in that time find inconvenience ſufficient both to 
Church and State. 

Sir Charles Harbord. ] Will you put dls} into a ſnare 
for a year? Better let it alone totally. Let them fully 
in, and they will he concerned for their good behaviour, 
and you may do good with them. 

Sir Wilkam Copentry.] Would not have them bear 
offices, nor have the benefit by not bearing offices; 
but would have them contribute to the charge. 

Mr Crouch.] Would not have them Church-wardens 

that care not for the Church, and would let it fall 
Would have them not capable, but fine for it. 
Sir William Coventry.] If he does not execute his office 
as he ſhould, he will fall into the Biſhop's hands; and 
his Courts will handle him ſufficiently. It js faid © that 
the Biſhops cannot handle them; but you do not take the 
penalties off any more than in not coming to the Church, 
and he will have a Writ de excom, capiendo, which is not 
by this Act voided. 

Mr Crouch.] This Writ will coſt three pounds to the 
perſon that takes it out; and no ſponer in the jail but let 
Jooſe; and no remedy but what is worſe than the diſeaſe. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The Eccleſiaſtical Courts in ſome 
things have too much power, and in others too little, 
and the Biſhops uſually the leaſt—This Bill has no rela- 
tion to offices; and if you debate this, yau myſt alſo the 
regulating the Eccleſiaſtical power. 

Sir Jahn Duncombe.] If you let them in to be Church- 
wardens, or Overſgers of the poor, you will be ſure to 
have all of their opinion well fed, and the reſt ſtarved. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] One Church- warden is named by the 
Parſon, and the other by the Pariſh, fo you are ſure that 
one will be a Churchman ; and as for the Overſeers of the 
poor, choſen by the Parifh, and allowed of at the Ju- 
ſtices monthly meeting, [there is] ſeldom any diſtinction 


in diſtributing the money; and if there is, the Juſtices 
may remedy it. 


Sir Thomas Meres reports the Heads of a Bill for the Eaſe 0 
PDiſſenters. 
Head: 
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Heads of the Bill, [abridged from the Journal.] 


To ſubſcribe to the Articles of the Doctrine of the Church 
of England : To take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy : 
„ Afﬀent and Conſent” taken away: Pains for meeting taken a- 
way: Teachers to ſubſcribe and take the Oaths at Quarter-Seſ- 
ons : Before two Juſtices of the Peace, out of Seſſions, to teach 
till next Seſſions, doors open: To continue for a year, and 
from thence to the end of the next Seſſion of Parliament,” 


Debate, 
Sir Philip Muſgrave. ] Would have the Articles ſpe- 
cified. 1 
Sir Thomas Meres.] The Articles were thoſe of the 
Convocation in Queen Elizabetb's time, 1562. 


Sir Jobn Birkenhead,] Would have thoſe Articles, that 
are already mentioned in the Law, 


Agreed to by the Committee, 
Sir Thomas Meres.] The Quakers and Papiſts may fine 


for not bearing offices. 

Sir Nicholas Carew. Thinks this regular Would eaſe 
the Proteſtant ſubjects Would have the Proteſtant 
ſubje&s eaſed, and would lay it upon others. | 

Mr Attorney Finch.] Oblige all Incumbents in any 
Livings to catechiſe once a week —It has been thought, 
in ill times, ſet up in oppoſition to preaching, which 
then kept many off, for giving diſtaſte At the ſame 
time, there may be a paraphraſtical diſcourſe of cate- 
chiſing—The King taking notice of the confirming youth 
not well informed—And, in time, you will be put to 
ſeek out your Aſſentors—It will be the greateſt ornament 
you can give your Bill, 

Sir Jobn Duncombe.] Would have order taken, at the 
ſame time, about the ſchools, that children ſhould be 
taught well, and well principled, under a penalty. 

Mr Garroway.] By the people you now indulge, you 
will never have catechiſing taught by them But would 
have this clauſe to quicken thoſe of the Church of 
England. . : 


Ordered, ] 
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[ Ordered, That a Bill be brought in, to oblige every In- 
cumbent to cathechiſe and Wa ow youth of his yon, eve- 
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probablethings——Abways learned ſomething, though from ſe 
norance of the perſon. 

5 b If we had believed ſuch things as the In- Ol 
dies, we might have been maſters of them (for the Diſ- 
coverer:®* firſt offered himſelf” to us) as well as the Spa- ki 
niards Would have it committed © with the Bill na 
{touching the blowing up, or Pulling down houſes, to jo” 
vent the Increaſe of fire] which Was gone. 


The Speaker haſtily quitted the Chair, as was d by. d di- po; 
wers, without a Queſtion, and Mr. Attorney took the Chair, Iro 
for. the Committee ofthe whole Houſe on the. Bill of Supply. gig 


15 Sunday „ e c 
it F riday, F rity 28. t 
ti 
(. & Petition of Henry Robinſon was offered, for bing houes n 
ö from fire, at a rate. Fl 
[ Colonel Birch. ] Would mire it read ; for, a as s unlikely n 
4 a project as it is, gunpowder and printing were as 1m- 0 
Ws 


After ſeveral otions, the Speaker reſumed the Chair, Which — 
he. had ſeveral, checks for leaving. 188 FCCUV'oiloͤ | 
Mr Sarbederell Moves for removing al Popith Re- Let 
ccuſants out of military office or command. are 
Sir Thomas Lee.] Complained' of. divers who, were got herc 
into command: lately. piſt 


Sir Robert Carr. ]. Neither Lee, nor any . ge mar 
chat any conſiderable Papiſts are in arms—If one Papiſt be Wand 
qualified with forty or fifty Proteſtants, there is no Wipe: 
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danger —If any more be, they are likely o 8⁰ beyond 
A and not trouble you here. 
Mr Vaughan. Drums beat about the ſireets; 5 chere are] 
many. riſhPopiſhofficers ; and in thecoffee-houſes they ſay 
e ſome of us are to be hanged, when the Parliament nſes”— 
When theſe men are once raiſed, we ſhall not rater _ to grt 
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them ſuppreſſed Therefore moves for a vote for: an Ad- 
dreſs to the King, for removing them. 

Sir Thomas Oſborne.] The King was pleaſed to have 
the Commiſſions ſearched; and there were not ſix- 
teen, before theſe new forces were raiſed-—He conſidered 

8 not their religion, but that they were ſoldiers and good 
officers—The King knew them to be good officers, but 
not Catholics—You will not, he hopes, —_— that thoſe 

of the fleet (fo confiderable) ſhould be excluded the 
ſervice. 

Earl of Ogle *.] He muſt chuſe ſome Roman Catholics, 
or he cannot raiſe the King a good regiment—He muſt 
do them this: juſtice, that many of them have been 
killed, and loſt their eſtates, / for the King's ſervice—He 
zu las but two officers Papiſts in his whole regiment, andone 
was put upon him lt does not become us to think of 
ſo great danger of Popery. 

Sir Robert Howard. ] What you are to do now, is to ap- 
point ſome Members to draw a Bill, to exempt them 
rom this truſt He is no great affecter of their reli- 
gion, but would not have the ſwords of gallant men 
taken from them. 


Yet common fame makes them laviſh, in ſaying, they 
are only able to ſerve the King—Is ſorry to have it ſaid 
here, that we have no perſons capable of ſervice, but Pa- 
piſts The greater is the danger of them We have 
many young Gentlemen, Proteſtants, who may learn, 
and in time be put in employment—The- King, in his 
no Wipeech, has formerly thought them incapable ; and 
7ond Itherefore he does. As for facilitating the King's buſineſs, 
ö which gave this day's interruption, when the people 
are] {hill ſee we have not forgot them in their fears of Popery, 
y ſay the money will be given with the better will, and their 
8 — Wpirits quieted. 

to get Far! of Ogle. ] Says he is Lieutenant of Northumberland, 
Nchich County is divided betwixt Papiſts and ſuch as 


them * Son of the famous Marqueſs and Duke of Newwcaflle, WO he ſuc. 
::d:d in thoſe titles in 1676, and died without iſſue male in 169. 
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Mr Garroway.] Has no man in particular to ae | 
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have fought againſt the King—He is the fon of a fa - 
ther that has fought for him, and ſo are they alſo; 
therefore it cannot be thought amiſs to employ them. 

Colonel Strangways.] Is ſorry that thoſe of the Church 
of England are dead, and thoſe alive that have not ſerved 
the King Many that have ſerved the King cannot get 


employment Would have Lord Ogle carry thoſe abroad 


that have diſſerved the King—Let us do that which be- 
comes prudent men—He has a kindneſs for their per- 
ſons, but would not have power in their hands to do 
miſchief—But will nothing ſatisfy them but to be in 
competition with you ?—Would have none of that. 
Mr Powle.] Would diſtinguiſh between old and new 
Converts—Putting them in employment looks like a 
reward of their apoſtacy—Lord Ogle ſaid, ** he had but 
two, and one put upon him”—He is forry they have ſuch 
intereſt—Another ſaid, there were not above fifteen or 
ſixteen” —All agree, that amongſt the new-raiſed men, 
there are many It may be ſaid, many have ſerved the 
King —Deſires not the rigour of execution of the Laws; 
but when ſuch have arms in their hands, knows not but 
they may make uſe of them to eſtabliſh their own power, 
Mr Harbord.) Unleſs you do ſomething more than 
2 vote, you will be under the ſame power the Preſ⸗ 
byterians were in the long Parliament, awed by the In 
dependents, who had arms in their hands — Would har: 
a Law for it There was great rcjoicing at Rome, by the 
Cardinal Protector of the Engliſh, for the King's murder: 
And to thoſe they durft ſpeak their minds to, they ſaid 
they could not prevail upon him for his religion” IN 
in this he takes the liberty rather to diſpleaſe his King 
than undo him. (The words gave offence.) He er 
plains himſelf upon the Declaration, that it would und 
the King and the Subject. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] The words gave no offence ; ent 
ry man ought to ſay ſo, if he be perſuaded in hi 
heart (for what is not 7 faith, is fin) that it ys und 
the King. 

Sir 2 Dunconbe. ] Takes things of this nature wit 
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b, as much humanity, as he would have other men do of 


him Harbord knows he has great reſpect for him But 
though the King gives us freedom of ſpeech, yet he 


h never heard the like before here. 

fd Sir Thomas Oſborne.) Hopes the words were not as he 
et apprehends them, but would have them aſſerted. | 
ad Colonel Strangways.] Thinks the words may be ju- 
e- ſtified, and no hurt in them, take them in the true 
er- meaning. Na 

do Mr Attorney Finch.] The reaſon of Law why we 


in have liberty of ſpeech, is, that whatever ill is ſaid of us 

without doors, we may be cenſured here only for it 
| Suppoſes the Gentleman does ſufficiently correct himſelf 
for what he has ſaid. 

Mr Garroway.] Deſires, for the ſake of your Mem- 
ber, that the words may be aſſerted, that the things may 
not be reported without doors whach were not ſaid within. 

Sir John Duncombe.] A man would be troubled for the 
very approaches of offending this Houſe—It would grieve 
him to the ſoul to do it. 

Mr Harbord.] Explains—Not at all ſatisfied with the 
Declaration; he intended no reflection on the King, and 
would ſubmit to all the ſeverity in the world rather than 
be thought ſuch a one. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Could have wiſhed the thing had 
been better worded, but the ſenſe was good. So it paſſed 
over. 

Debate reſumed. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If the word “ popiſh” be without 
ſuſpected, you have not one © convicted recuſant” in 
nl England. 
Colonel Birch.] Men will be more able to pay the tax, 
by the clauſe of corn, more willing, by recalling the De- 
claration, and out of fear for the future, by this vote of 
Popery. Ireland for fifty years, in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
had no rebellion in it, and good trade; but when the 
MY Papiſts once got into office there cheek-by-jowl with the 

bd rags then they rebelled. —If you put not a {top 
i do this, all will bs incttectual—When he conſiders at the 


firſt 
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firſt Reformation in Henry VIII's time, how few we were, 
and what a ſwing it had when once got in faſhion, —let 
men apply it—A great many that took the Oaths of Al- 
legiance and Supremacy rebelled—What has been done 
may be done Would have the King and you aſſured in 
the buſineſs, and that is all he aims at. 

Sir Jobn Duncombe.] The ſervant that had ſo much 
Forgiven him, and took his fellow ſervant by the throat 
for a ſmall debt, ſuch people muſt be looked to. Let 
men carry humanity about them when they run ſo into 


religion. Men that have been locked up in their own Þ 


walls (as the Romiſb Fryars) know not how to uſe their 
tongues in company, and ſome are indiſcreet through zeal; 
for zeal and love never were diſcreet. | 


Reſolved, That all perſons who ſhall refuſe to take the Oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy, and to receive the Sacrament ac- 
-cording to the Rites of the Church of England, ſhall be incapa- 
ble of all public employments, military or civil. 


: {Adarch 1, omitted. ] | 


Monday, March 3. 


Mr Powle reports, from the Committee, the following Addrefs 
'for preventing the Growth -of Popery, to be preſented to his 
Majeſty : | | 
„We your Maieſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, the Commons in 
this preſent Parliament afſembled, being very ſenſible of the grex 
dangers and miſchiefs that may ariſe within this your Majeſty 
realm by the increaſe of Popiſh Recuſants amongſt us, and con- 
ſidering the great reſort of Prieſts and Jeſuits into this kingdom, 
who daily endeavour to ſeduce your, Majeſty's ſubjects from thei: 
Religion and Allegiance, and how much your loyal ſubjeRs arc 
diſheartened to ſee ſuch Popiſh, Recuſants advanced into employ: 
ments of great truſt and profit, and eſpecially into military com- 
mands over the forces, now in your Majeſty's ſervice ; and hay- 
ing a tender regard to the preſervation of your Majeſty's perfor 
and the peace and tranquillity of this kingdom, do, in all humi 
lity, deſire, that your Majeſty would be pleaſed to iſſue out you! 
Royal Proclamation, to command all Priefts and Jeſuits, (othe 
than ſuch as, not being natural born ſubjects to your Ache art 
obliged to attend upon your Royal Contort the Queen) to depar 
within thirty days, out of this your Majeſty's kingdom, and th: 
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if any Prieſt or Jeſuit ſhall happen to be taken in England, after 
the expiration of the ſaid time, that the laws be put in due exe- 
cution againſt them; and that your Majeſty would pleaſe, in the 
ſaid Proclamation, to command all Judges, Juſtices of the Peace, 
Mayors, Bailiffs, and other Officers, to put the ſaid laws in 
your Majeſty would likewiſe be 
pleaſed, that the Lord Chancellor of England ſhall, on or before 
the 25th day of March inſtant, iſſue out commiſſions of Dedimus 
pateſtatem, to the Judge Advocate, and Commiſſaries of the 


muſters, and ſuch other perſons as he ſhall think fit, (not being 


officers commanding ſoldiers) to tender the Oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, to all * officers and ſoldiers now in your Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice and pay; and that ſuch as refuſe the ſaid Oaths 
may be immediately diſbanded, and not allowed or continued 
in any pay + or penſion, and that the Chancellor ſhall require 
due returns to be made thereof, within ſome convenient time 
after the iſſuing out of the ſaid commiſſions: That the Com- 
miſſaries of the muſters be commanded and enjoined by your 
Majeſty's warrant, upon the penalty of loſing their places, not to 
permit any officer to be muſtered, in the ſervice and pay of his 
Majeſty, untill he ſhall have taken the Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy, and received the Sacrament of the Lord's. Supper, 
according to the laws and uſage of the Church of England; 
and that every ſoldier ſerving at land, hall take the faid Oaths 
before his rſt muſter, and receive the Sacrament in ſuch manner 
before his ſecond muſter. And this we preſent, in all dutifulneſs, 
to your Majeſty's princely wiſdom and conſideration, as the beſt 
means for the ſatisfying and compoſing the minds of your loyal 
ſubjects; humbly defiring your Majeſty gracioully to accept of 
this our Petition, as proceeding from hearts and affections en- 
tirely devoted to your Majeſty's ſervice, and to give it your Royal 
approbation.“ 


Colonel Sandys.] The King has called ſeveral of theſe 
officers, whom you will make incapable by your Bill, from. 
beyond ſea ; they loſt their fortunes there for their alle- 
glance 1n returning hither, upon the King's command to 
return.- }:: | 

Sir Robert Howard.] He believes that Sir John Harman 
will not receive the Sacrament—Would not have ſo con- 
ſiderable a man diſcouraged—We have few ſuch. 


The Lords were for inſerting + The Lords were for leaving 
(1and} before officers, but it was out theſe words ; the Commons re- 
rejected by the Commons. tained them, 141 to 102. 

Sir 
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Sir William Lowther.) Harman is a good Churchman 


Ae ſits by him every Sunday. 


Sir William Coventry. When he had the honour of 
employment under the Duke of Yorks he gave Harman 
the Oaths. 

Sir John Bennet. What will you do when men are 
preſſed, and they refuſe the Oaths and the Sacrament ? 


Will you diſmiſs them ? 


Sir William Coventry.] Thinks that the Oaths and the 
Sacrament are not practicable for the ſeamen; not that your 
men are afraid of their fleſh, but they will refuſe them, 


Colliers and Merchants pay being better. 


Mr Attorney Finch.] A Catholic that makes no con- 
ſcience of your Oaths will make none of your Sacrament. 
The Oaths are the moſt cogent teſtimony. If you mean 
to impoſe the Sacrament, you will cut off ſo many hands 
from your ſervice, 

Sir John Duncomde.] Does not like to expoſe holy 
things i in this manner; your ſhips are to be ſupplied by 
landmen ; though they have taken it at land, they will 

refuſe it at ſea, to avoid the fervice. Many are not pre- 

pared, and will you force him to ſwallow it down to 
damn himſelf ? If the Oath of Allegiance will not do, 
think of ſomething elſe rather. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Soldiers are not ſurprized, as is 
ſaid In the rule of muſters near forty days before they 
can be removed; then no great ſurprize in the caſe—Re- 
members in 16 38, a great army then, three times enough 
to beat the Scots; but the late King durſt not truſt the 
common ſoldiers, their jealouſies were ſuch of their Popiſh 
officers. 

Sir Rebert Howard. They will go to the Sacrament, 4. 
to eat and drink. Now when a Teſt comes, it will wound 
your Proteſtant ſubje&ts—Impoſlible to fill your land 
companies without Fanatics—Leave out the Teſt for 
your own ſafety — They are convertible terms, and con- 


vertible intereſts. - 


Mr Jaugban.] In all Statutes that have been made, in 
King 7ames's time, after the Powder Plot, the Sacrames 


En 
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is made part of the Teſt The kingdom, in one thing, 


is very unfortunate, that the other day we could have 


none but Popith officers, and to day none but Fanatic 
ſoldiers—We are, in the mean time, like to be ſafe, 
eſpecially in alliance and conjunction with the French 
King's fleet, who are Papiſts Would not have them by 
ſea, any more than by land; would have as good ſecu- 
rity by ſea, as by land; would have neither Popiſh 
ſoldiers nor officers. _ : 5 _ 

Colonel Titus. ] The Sacrament is an unuſeful Teſt 
They that hold your Church, no Church, hold your 
Sacrament, no Sacrament — The Sacrament is not a thin 
to be ordered to take, and no matter whether they un- 
derſtand it or no. 3-108 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] If you make Papiſts inca- 
pable of dangerous. places, you will increaſe them If 
Yapiſts may be Merchants, and not Soldiers, they will 
increaſe more It is not prudent to make your plaiſter 
wider than your ſore. | ET ITY . 

Sir Thomas Meres.] If Laws were put in execution, 
Papiſts would not be ſo great as they are It is ſaid, What 
power will catch them, becauſe of Diſpenſations, and 
(our being) diſcouraged to give them any Teſt?” as in man 
paſſages in the myſtery of Jeſuitiſm Let us do like good 
and religious men; and if they can abide any Teſt, all 
mankind will laugh at them, and they themſelves and 
their Religion will grow ridiculous upon it. 

Colonel Birch.] Wonders at ſo great a change betwixt 
now and a few years ago—As for  dagnning, the ſame 
Church ſays, they muſt prepare themſelves—If they 
lerve at ſea, they have two months time. | 

Sir Thomas Meres.] An Engliſh Prieſt, an apoſtate 
from your religion, is not granted ir the articles of mar- 
riage ¶ between the King and the Infanta Qu. Catherine Dr 
Cauden was an Engliſh Prieſt—Names him to be rid of him. 
Lord Cornbury.] The man is the Queen's Prieſt, and 
has been fo ever ſince the Queen came into England. 

Colonel Strangways.] No Ambaſſador can bring an 
Engliſb Catholic Prieſt into England; it is againſt the Law 
.- Vpt. | G | of 
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of nations. If he brings in a Prieſt, that Prieſt is a 
traytor by Law. Having the _— V tongue, they have 
more opportunities than ordina 

Mr Vaugban.] Articles of marriage cannot be againſt 
Law. It is premunire to harbour them. 

Mr Garroway.] Would not have the man W in 
this Addreſs: It will make delay The Addreſs muſt be 
re- committed, if you name him Would have the man 
left out—If they be not gone already, by this Addreſs 
you may be rid of them all. 


[The Addreſs being agreed to; Reſelvad, That the Lords 
Eoncurrence be delired. ] 


Tueſiay, , 


In a Grand Committee on the Supply. Debate on prolonging 
the day appointed for it. | 


Mr Secretary Coventry. Here is a fear of the King, 
a fear of the Lords, and a fear of ourſelves. We are 
in a moſt miſerable condition. This my have great in- 
fluence abroad. 

Mr Vaugban.] We have been as yet but Petitioners, 
and have had no effectual anſwer to our Meſſage—The 
Bill of Supply may have quick diſpatch enough The 
people expect an account from us of this great affair of 
religion, and we cannot anſwer the delay of it to them. 

Mr Gorreway.] Every body is for carrying on this Bill, 
and yet it cannot find the way to go—Be pleaſed to re- 
member how quickly the money was given—You are 
deſired to ſtay but a little while for an anſwer from the 
King; that we may not have an ill conſtruction 
abroad, and have the thing paſs quietly; and you gain 
nothing by preſſing it. 

Sir Thomas Lee.) The people would have ſo hard 
thoughts of -us, as may prove prejudicial to the govern- 

ment. /If we make ſuch haſte, and if we had found 
things as we left them laſt Seſſion, this Money-Bill 
might have paſſed ſooner. 

Sir Revert Howard, ] Does believe that thoſe accommoda- 

tions 


March 4. 
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tions of things we deſire, will come in good time—We 
ſhall either have ſatisfaction, or notz and every man 
knows the condition of things; war, delay, and other 
things—Doubts not but every man thinks it ſinking or 
ſwimming, and if not ſupplied in time, the nation 
muſt be put upon ſtrange leagues and new intentions, 
But let it have the courſe that may come eaſily, and put 
it for Saturday. 1 * 

Colonel Birch. ] If we intend that all muſt go together, it 
is viſible we cannot have an anſwer before Saturday We 
have a quick way to diſpatch the money, and we know 
it Would have things go upon equal terms. 

Sir Thomas Oſborne.] Thinks that giving of money 
would be a ſtop to the growth of Popery—A neceſlary 
ingredient, to defend yourſelves from it, is by a fleet 
If the fleet fall ſhort, it will be at our doors. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Sees no anſwer to our fears of Po- 
pery and Property oppoſed to the Dutch fleet - Would 
fain know where that Amſterdam money is, ſo talked of — 
We only humbly petition that the Law may have its 
courſe, It is a very eaſy Petition—He has no jealoufy 
either of the King or of the Lords, but is jealous of 
himſelf—No man knows his own heart We are not al- 
ways preſent to ourſelves, nor preſent here—At laſt, it is 
but paſſing it, after reporting it, and there is an end of 
your buſineſs—We muſt not loſe kindneſs in other 
matters, 

| — [To proceed on Saturday. 


Wedneſday, March 5. 
The Bill to prevent the Growth of Popery was read the firſk 


time, 
[Debate.] 

Mr Attorney Finch. ] No conſideration is had in this, of 
offices for lives or inheritances, which are not to be for- 
feited by the heir, unleſs he be convicted—In Annuities 
or Penſions not reaſonable—This was the firſt ſeverity in 
Parliament to take away Penſions, whereby people muſt 
cat — This command to the Attorney General not to en- 
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ter a nl? proſequi will put a man to the charge of a 
noble in a non prof. to that of twenty pounds for a pardon 
from the King Hopes you will make a temperament to 
theſe things at the commitment. 

Mr Milcward.] Can name ſome Catholics that have 
Penſions for life: The three Pendrils, brothers, who 
were ſo happily inſtrumental in preſerving the King after 

Worceſter Fight. 

Sir Courtney Poole.) Would have all perſons exempted, 
named in the Bill. 
© Lord Cornbury.] Speaks for ſome of the Queen's ſer- 
vants. 

Mr. Secretary Coventry.] © Penſions” are unnatural 
things toput into the Bill ; forbid all Penſions, and you had 
as good knock people on the head; as good ſtarve them. 
You make the King leſs capable than any other man to 
be charitable. He that ſaved Dublin caſtle was a Papiſt 
A Turk, or a Meer, that does ſervice, you would reward. 
Theſe Penſions are not under the Great Seal; but to ſay 
thoſe who have ſaved the King's life ſhall not be reward- 
ed, is moſt unreaſonable — The Lord Chamberlain a- 
bove-ſtairs has given all the oaths to the ſervants; he is 
a Perſon no way ſuſpected. . 

Mr Vangban.] The end of your Bill is to take offices 
of truſt, which will imply power: The giving of Pen- 
ſions from the Crown is out of its revenue; you give 
the money, and the Crown cannot {ſupport it—Would 
have the Penſions of mere charity, no way relative to 
truſt. 

Sir Robert Carr.) Fo or want of & Nane to ſpeak for 
a Penſioner here, by name, to loſe his Penſion is unrea- 
ſonable. 

. Mr Poole. ] It takes not away tlie power of oi 
from executing their offices of inheritance by Deputy— 

Would always have a perpetual mark of honour upon 
perſons truly deſerving, and would have them named in 
the Bill for their honouf. It was not the intention, in the 
former Seſſion, that perſons then caſhiered for Papitts 
ſhould have Penſions. Sante of Hey VIII. mentions 


2 perſons 
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2 | perſons not worthy of Penſions who own not the govern- 
n ment Many deſerving perſons, Proteſtants, are ready to 
0 ſtarve. It is reaſonable rhat the Queen's Portugal ſervants 

ſhould be conſidered. (This confideration was likewiſe 
'e committed to be conſidered.) | | : 
0 Col. Sandys.] Moves that every man may name his 
er friend Thinks the number will not be conſiderable. 


Sir Robert Howard.] Hopes you will not think the 


d, King no proper judge of a little reward; your buſineſs 
here is truſt and ſecurity of the nation Hopes the Bill 

er- will come eaſy to the King, to pals. the better, with no 
unneceſſary ſtrictneſs in it. 4 Sorel 6d OG 

ral il Sir Thomas Meres.] The word “ Penſion“ is not in 
nad the Bill Thinks theſe are miſtakes made to throw dirt. 
em. on the Bill. With all ſubmiſſion to thoſe that drew the 


1 to Bill, ſays, the Houſe always improves and mends it— 
piſt Thinks there are but few that will paſs muſter here— 
ard. People now turn for preferment. 108 
\ fay The Speaker.] If you will give Meres privilege, 
ard- to be diſorderly, he has done—He muſt leave reflec- 
1 4⸗ tions. + f | ; 
le 15 Sir Tamas Meres, goes on and ſays.] It is dirt thrown, 


upon the Bill when words are ſaid to be in the Bill that 
ffices are not (“ Penſions.“ | | 1 
pen- Mr Secretary Coventry.] Intends to throw no dirt on. 
give the Bill, nor would have dirt thrown upon him“ Sa- 
raul lary' and “ Penſion” are both payments, and the ſame. 
ve to ching. Will you have no debts paid to Catholics ?—, 
Thinks © Payment” is more than Penſion Would 
k for have the order kept, that Gentlemen may ſpeak without 
inrea - reprimand or reflection. | 
Mix Garroeway.]. Thinks that ſtrange, for ſoldiers 
erſons ' Pay” is no © Penſion;” it is their due, and that is a, 
uty- Fayment' Would not trifle. away time upon ſuch 
upon things. . . 
ned in Sir Gilhert Talbot.] Dirt is thrown ſomewhere elſe than 
in theſ on the Bill. It is ſaid, “a great many did turn upon 
apiſts, deſign of prefermentꝰ — Abrupily went not an. 
ent ion [The Bill was ordered to be read a ſecond time.] | 
perion? 6 3 ' Thurſday, 
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Thurſday, March 6. 


[A preſent Conference having been deſired by the Lords, and 
agreed to by the Houſe, on the matter of the ddreſs ſent- from 
this Houſe on the 4th inſtant, to prevent the growth of Popery,} 

Mr Attorney General reports the Conference. 


[Debate on the Lords amendments, On that of inſerting & land” 
before „ officers.” 


Mr Garroway.] If it be thought more ſafe to have 
them at ſea than at land, does not elſe ſee what the word 
* at ſea” means. If they will only abjure the doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation, let it be the teſt at fea and land. 


Sir Nicholas Carew.) If they may command our ſhips, 
they may command us alſo Would have thatTeſt ſpoken 


ot, of the Sacrament, waved, and have only the doctrine 
of Tra inſybſtantiarion the Teſt. 

Mr Attorney Finch.] Would not loſe the fruits of ſo 
hopeiul an Addreſs with amendments Little fuſpicion 
of Catholic officers, but great danger of lofing good of- 
ficers nor Catholics —Believes that this amendment of your 
Addreſs offered by the Lords is with no intention to fa- 


vour the Catholics at ſea, therefore would not inſiſt upon 


it, but agree 

Sir Thomas Qſhorne.] There are but two Captains Ro- 
man Catholics in the whole fleet, and they young Gentle- 
men and no notice taken of them. When you fay © officers,” 
would diſtinguiſnMaſters, Boatfwains, and Gunners, are 
of great uſe, and the humour of being fanatic moſt upon 
them; therefore would diſtinguiſh and confine it only to 
Captains, only to fach as command the ſhip and become 
dangerous. 

Mr Vangbon.] You join with a Catholic Prince, and, 
without the Oath, you may betray the whole kingdom. 

Mr Hopkins.) Tranfubſtantiation is a Teſt that no Papiſt 
will endure, but any Proteſtant will; therefore would 
have that the Teſt. 

Mr Cheney] Would have you particularly name ſuch 
perſons as you would except in this Addreſs, 
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Sir Thomas Clarges.] Hopes that you will not put a 
brand upon people—Would have no mention of the Sa- 
crament in this Addreſs—Would leave that out. 

Mr Porole.] Fears that all the remedy we ſhall have 
by this amendment is, that © land ſoldiers” may be 
e ſea captains Would have that truſt at ſea left in 
doubtful and ſuſpicious terms. 

Mr Attorney Finch.] In the univerſality of the extent, 
it will comprehend the ſea-ſoldier in point of the Sacra- 
ment for a Teſt ; the Lords, he is of opinion, would have 
left out the Sacrament, but that the reverend Prelates 
could not ſtand by and agree—You had better rely upon 
your Bill, than preſs the Sacrament in this Addreſs. 

[The amendment was rejected.] 

On the amendment of leaving out the word © Penſion,” ] 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Wonders how this word 
“ Penſion” was dark in the Bill, and clear in the Ad- 
dreſs. = | 

Colonel Birch.] By © Penſion” they have money for 
doing nothing The ſame reaſon for ſaving as giving 
money — There will be, by Penſions, an army ready of re- 
formado- officers—If they be ſo good officers as has been 
ſaid, they cannot want employment abroad. 

Sir Nicholas Carew.) What commands they left, ſup- 
poles, were in Holland They may be commanded by the 
King's friends beyond ſea, and not ſtarve—Agrees not 
with the amendment of the Lords. 

Sir John Duncombe.) Is ever for a good-natured mo- 
tion in this Houſe Let them live eaſily by you, to 
prevent conſpiring—He is ſure that you will not ſuffer 
theſe men to ſtarve. 

Mr Sollicitor Vorih.] It is enough to take their arms 
and pay from them; therefore would agree to the word 
* Penſion.” | 

Sir Thomas Meres.] It is aſked “ how they ſhall live?“ 
Where they lived before, and hopes the thing may be 
accommodated with ſome words. 

Sir Robert Howard.) It is ſaid © that much of the King's 
revenue may be ſaved by theſe © Penſions” Hopes no 
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man will think the King too laviſh in his rewards—There 

is no Queſtion of the King s doing what is good for him 
and the nation. 

Mr Garroway.] Would be one that ſhould give money 
to them towards commands abroad, rather than they 
ſhould want employment, being gallant men Mloſt of the 

Gentlemen being ſtrangers (Iriſumen) may give occaſion 
for other Debates—Would not have . Penſions” given 
them, and they ſtay here—Not worthy for them to do ſo, 
nor ſafe for uus. 

Mr Attorney Finch. ] If you do not agree with the 
Lords, you muſt diſpute upon a theme againſt © Pen- 
ſions,” hard to maintain !—It may be, the King may give 
the Penſion in truſt to ſome Proteſtant friend for him— 
Would have no cruel thing urged at the Conference. 

Sir Thomas Lce.] The King has been more bountiful 
than any of his anceſtors, therefore no wonder he wants 
money Theſe are perſons not to come near the Court 
by Law To thirds of their eſtates forfeited If this be 
the caſe, how conſonant will this be to your Laws? It 
would never grieve him to allow a * Penſion” in truſt, 
if the Parliament give it not, 

Mr Secretary Coventry, | Every man that has had an 
employment abroad is not ſure of it again, when a man 
has laid out all his little fortune — Would not have al! 
officers have © Penſions;” but you, by not agreeing, 

1 bind the King's hands, that, when perſons grow aged, 
they ſhould be forbid << Penſions,” and the King difabled 
; to give them. 

4! Colonel Birch. If he could expreſs himſelf at once as 

W well as Coventry, would not ſtand up twice The Queſ- 

# tion is now, Whether ſuch a Penſion” as may create 

xcalouſy”—lIrt is ſuch a thing as dogs, and would have 
none. | | 
Colonel Sgrangways.] Is not backward to reward ſuch 
perſons as have ſerved the King ; but jealouſy 1s the caſe 
you ſpeak of, in your Addreſs—Divers of theſe perſons 
have been entertained, when Proteſtant officers were in 
Want Old Cavaliers, no“ Penſions” for . 
SNOW 
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know upon what account theſe men were invited hither, 
and by whom, we having ſufficient at hand? We know, 


where Princes diſband officers, they keep them at half 


pay, to uſe them upon occaſion, and ſo may theſe 
Therefore moves that we ſhould not agree with the Lords. 


{The amendment was rejected, 141 to 102.] 


— 


Friday, March 7. 


| {The Bill for giving Eaſe to Diſſenters was read the ſecond Time.] 


| [Debate. ] 
Sir Philip Warwick.) Would not have eccle/ia in eccle- 


JA, imperium in imperio—Moves, that there may be a Teſt 


upon perſons to fit in this Houſe, that the Church may 
not be deſtroyed. | 

Colonel Strangways.] Moves, that no perſons may be 
capable of ſitting in this Houſe that are not conformable 


to the Church of England, and will not take the Oath of 


Allegiance and Supremacy, and receive the Sacrament. . 
Colonel Bzrch.] Knows not that, theſe ſeven years, he has 
been abſent from the Confeſſion in the Church But the 
taking away the outworks of the Church does not ſo 
weaken, as is ſaid, when they are too large to be main- 
tained—You are reſorting now to the ancient Teſt in 
Queen Elizabeth's time ; ſigning the Articles then made 
men capable of preferment ; ſo that you are doing no- 
ching now, but what was then thought enough, and had 
good ſucceſs then without theſe outworks. The main fort 
was then tenable againſt the Church of Rome, and other 
Diſſenters; but now they mult not be augmented ; it is 
the way to ruin the Church—They are not, in many 
places, ſuffered to preach in an afternoon, tho* conform- 
able; and yet they tell us, Churches are ruinated and 
going down — He —— not what we ſhould do with the 
Churches, if they are not preached in—In pariſhes that 
ne knows, [there are] twenty thouſand pariſhioners, ſome ' 
above ſeven miles long, and no preaching in the Chapels— 
Would have them at liberty to preach in any decayed 
Church or Chapel, that the Church of EW 
an 
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and thy may be acquainted with one another, in order 


: 


to union. | | 
Colonel Titus.] Was always of opinion, that ſome 


ſuch thing as is before you was fit to be done If they 


are not at eaſe, they will be dangerous—Would not 
have the Bill clogged with Proviſoes Much difference 
between diſpenſing with ſome laws to them, and making 
them law-makers—Would have no friends to laws be 
abrogaters of them—lIs for no man's ſitting here, who is 
not of the Church of England. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The thing looks improper —The 
Bill continuing but to the end of next Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment, it will make the Bill Fele ge ſe. 

Sir William Coventry.] Do we ſettle the Church of 
England for the preſent, and leave the reverſion to other 
perſons? When the Bill is let fall, then it is likely that 
the multipliers of Electors will chuſe a ſtranger for them, 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Thinks that, as the caſe ſtands, 
the Sacrament is the main Teſt to a Member elected. 

Mr Attorney Finch.] Thinks it a proper motion—It 
is but eſtabliſhing orders of Parliament by Act of Parlia- 
ment—The Sacrament is very rarely connived at, but 


for the ſake of ſome very worthy eminent perſon, 


[The Bill was ordered to be committed, and the Debate ad- 
Journed to Monday next. ] 


Reaſons reported by Mr Powle, to be preſented at a Con- 
ference [with the Lords] upon their amendments to the Addreſs 
to the King, to prevent the growth of Popery. 


The command of ſhips as great truſt as that of land forces, 
and therefore great aſſurance from the perſons requiſite; they 
may elſe deliver up the ſhips, as well as the land truſt. 3 James, 
Recuſants were diſabled for ſea as well as land: Now we have 
far more reaſons, our navy being more conſiderable; and they that 
will not take the Feſt by land may go to fea, where there is no 
'Feft, and do more miſchief. ** Penſions” are under the Great 
Seal; therefore would not have them for Papiſts on Record. 
It is now dangerous to continue them about the Court, where, 
by Law, they ought not to be. Great expence of treaſure, by 
Penſions, now they cannot be employed; and diſcouragement 
to Proteſtant Soldiers.” 74 5 
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[After a Conference, the Lords ſent word, © That they agreed 
to the Addreſs 3” which was preſented to his Majeſty by both 
Houſes, in the afternoon. ] 


The King's Anſwer to the Addreſs, [Eraſed in the printed 
Journal. ] | Hh 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


6 do heartily concur to the matter of the Addreſs, and in 
putting the Laws againſt Popery in execution; but ſuppoſe your 
meaning is not, that they ſhould extend to the foreign forces now 
in my ſervice, but, to the reſt, ſhall be done as you deſire,” 


Saturday, March 8. 


The King's Anfwer to the ſecond Addreſs concerning the 
Declaration, ſpoken by him in the Houſe of Lords. 


T My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ Yeſterday you preſented me an Addreſs, as the beſt 
means for [the] ſatisfying and compoſing the minds of my ſub- 
jets ; to which I freely and readily agreed, and ſhall take care to 
ſee it performed accordingly. I hope, on the other fide, you 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons will do yeur part. For 
I muſt put you in mind, it is near five weeks ſince I demanded 
a Supply; and what you voted unanimouſly [upon it] did both 
give life to my affairs at home, and diſheartened my enemies 
abroad, But the ſeeming delay it hath met with fince, hath made 
them take new courage ; and they are now preparing, for this 
next ummer, a greater fleet (as they ſay) than ever they had yet: 
So that if the Supply be not ſpeedilydiſpatched, it will be altogether 
ineffectual; and the ſafety, honour, and intereſt of England 
muſt of neceſſity be expoſed. Pray lay this to heart, and let not 
the fears and jealouſies of ſome draw an inevitable ruin upon us 


all, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 


ef there be any ſcruple remain yet with you, concerning 
the ſuſpenſion of penal Laws, I here faithfully promiſe you, that 
waat hath been done in that particular, ſhall not for the future be 
drawn into conſequence or example. And as I daily expect from 
you a Bill for my Supply, fo I aſſure you, I ſhall as willingly 
receive, and paſs, any other you ſhall offer me, that may tend to 
tie giving you ſatisfaction in all your juſt grievances.” 

[ Debate. ] 
Sir Nicholas Carew.) Moves for the Lords and we to 
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go in a body to the King to give him thanks; all ſeruples 


| being now taken away by his full and gracious Anſwer, 


Mr Peowle.} Though it happened, that, in ſome late 
Anſwers, there has been ſome mixture and alloy, yet in 
this, it is as full as may be Though laſtnight he had ſome 
ſcruples as to foreign forces,” yet now all is fo clear, 
that he moves for thanks to'the King, in as full a man- 
ner as may be. | 

Mr Yaughan.] Pauper eſt numerare pecus—His joy is fo 
great as not to be expreſſed—Moves for thanks to the 
King in as ample a manner as may be. | 


[ Reſolved, Nem. con.“ That the humble and hearty thanks 
of. this Houſe be returned to his Majeſty, for his gracious, full, 
and ſatisfactory Anſwer ;” which being preſented, by both 
Houſes, in the afternoon, his Majeſty was pleaſed to return thie 
Anſwer : | n | 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

<< hope there will never be any more difference amongſt us, 

I aſſure you, there never ſhall be any occaſion on my part.“! 


Monday, March 10. 


| Debate, whether an inſtruction ſhould be given to the Com- 
mittee on the Bill for Eaſe of Diſſenters, to provide therein, that 
Diſſenters ſhould be incapable of fitting in the Houſe.] 


Mr Garroway.] If the Houſe of Commons -muſt be 
only garbled, he is againſt the Teſt for elections, unleſs it 
extends to the Lords Houſe. It 1s as much the birth- 
right of the Commons to fit here, as the Lords in the 
Lords Houſe. e e | 
Sir John Duncombe.] He is much afraid of this Bill— 

All our Properties are concerned in it, as well as our 
Religion It is their birth-right, but they ought to be 
bound by your Laws—If you ſet up the Sectaries with 
Churches, you leave your own unſupported As long as 
people preach to pleaſe their congregation, they muſt 
preach mercenarily and ſeditiouſiy Remember what the 
Conſtitution of the kingdom is He fears its ruin 
Gentlemen do know how they are threatened already, by 
theſe Diſſenters At the ſame time you give them . 
| 0 
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do not deliver up your Church—Atheiſm will overcome 
all ; your families will taſte of this—Did never expect this 
day | in this Houſe—Keep ont Diſſenters from this rrp, 


and do it how you pleaſe. 


Mr Swynfin.] The ſubject of Duncombe's Geburt 18, 
to make Diſſenters incapable of ſitting in Parliament 
This Bill ſtands like no other Bill he remembers—Yow 
have, committed your Bill, but ſay, your Committee ſhall 
not ſit—Tis clearly better to lay the Bill aſide, than do it 
with diſſatisfaction ; though it ſhould paſs by a few voices, 
yet 1t may be of il conſequence abroad. 

Sir John Duncombe.] © Whether a Teſt, or no Teft, 
for a Member,” was the thing he moved. 

Sir Charles Harbord.] Never was Bill of fo ſhort a 
continuance as this; and a perpetual Teſt upon a tempo- 
rary Bill, never knew it before: | 

Lord 9:. John.] The King had found good effect by 
the Declaration, and we hope we ſhall find good by this 
Bill— The Bill will cauſe people to pay their money 
chearfully, and he would not have it clogged with Proviſos. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Whilſt you are giving liberty 
to ſeveral religions, will you confound the Government? 
Will not you be exact in this Houſe, the fountain, when 
you are clearing the ſtreams? We are intruſted with the 
ſafety of the State, and we are to give no liberty to en- 
danger it—Now you keep them out of the Church, 
never let them have power to make Laws Though the 
Bill be temporary, yet proviſos have been grafted upon 
fuch Bills ; you may revoke it, if i inconvenient, when you 
pleaſe. 

Mr Pzowle.] The proper Queſtion is,“ Whether a Teſt 
in this Bill or no”—You intend this Bill as an Eaſe: 
Will you do them a favour, and at the ſame time a diſ- 
grace? IIl to be mixed together; uſually two contrary 
things deſtroy the whole Tou may annex it to the Po- 
pery-Bill—Is fully for the thing, but in this Bill it will 
deſtroy the whole. 

Mr Hale. ] It is doubtleſs very uſeful, but knows not. 


why in this Bill — Here we cannot berter expreſs our 


duty 
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duty to the King, than in coming as near to the Decla- | 


ration as we can, and no mention of this there—Almoſt 
half your time is ſpent in EleCtions—This will remedy 
much of that diſorder. | 
Sir John Bramſtone.] This Bill will prove a mark of 
iſtinction upon people, and bring few into the Church 
Inftead of bringing men into the Church, you will pull 12 
them out by it. f | | 5 
Colonel Titus.] You are debating a thing, before we h. 
know whether we are to do it or no. | 
Sir William Coventry. | © Itis irregular to put a Queſtion th 
upon the matter,” fays B:rkenbead ; and offers an opinion M 
the better to put @ Clauſe in a temporary Bill A Gar- 
dener would be of opinion to graft a ſtock like to laſt, 
than what may probably die in a year—As a ſpectator, 
he obferved, in the late Uſurpation, that, by narrowing 
their party, and garbling the Parliament with Oaths and 
Teſts, they leſſened themſelves, and made many parties, 
friends—As the Church now ftands, to ſtrengthen it, get 
friends, and have few enemies When a Teſt is propoſed, 
he is for it, and will never preſume it extrayagant—Such 
a Teſt as will be for black-haired men or white, there is 
danger of. The danger may be of forty or fifty men here; 
but if thouſands have + 4p to be here, if elected, whom 
will you diſcontent? Such a ſtomach it may raiſe, by re- 
| ſtraint of ſitting here, as in the man confined to Paris, 
though never out of it in his life—They will ſay, © the 
Church of England hinders them,” and will hate the 
Church for t—lIt is proper to come in the Bill for Diſſent- 
ers purely Proteſtant—If Papiſts will take the oaths, and 
abandon their principles, making nothing of the Sacra- 
ment, and that nothing bar them from ſitting here; 
ſhall not Proteſtants fit here on the ſame terms? There- 
fore, it is not reaſonable to come within this Bill ; but if 
you pleaſe, appoint a Committee what Teſt may be for 
the Parliament fitting, and let this Bill go to commitment. 
Sir Robert Carr.] The Clauſe of Corn in the Money- 
En! as unnatural, as this Clauſe in this Bill—But a year 
er a half graitct—All the reaſons urged here are not 


heard 
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heard without doors — Thinks it ſo far from clogging 
t this Bill, that it will be for its advantage. Rong 

Colonel Birch.] Could hardly believe, till now, that 
this Bill was in earneſt ; the great argument in it was to 
f IU cnable people to follow their callings, and quiet their 


minds, and to be ſafe from Popery—Admit you ſhall 


Il WW agree, that no perſon can be capable, Gc. unleſs con- 
formable ; but what will you make this conformity? He 
e has never met with fix that are ſo—Subſcription once 


made a man conformable—You could never yet bring 


0 WW the Bill of Popery to paſs, but hopes this Bill will 


on Moves to have the Queſtion fingle, whether the Teſt 


ir- hall be affixed to this Bill. 


ſt, Mr Milcward.] The Queſtion is, „Diſſenters from the 


or, ¶ Church of England What to be conformable is, ſeveral 
ng statutes declare — He is for granting them Eaſe to enjoy 
nd their conſciences He repines not at it; but there is great 


ies, ¶ difference betwixt Eaſe and Preferment ; but to capacitate- 


get them to ſet aſide the Church of England ſo burdenſome to 
ed, Ithem, thinks it not ſafe. 

Mr Yaughan.] Had not the King ſtuck more to this 
Houſe than the- Papiſts in the Houſe of Lords, the De- 
claration had never been ſtopped. Was this an Eaſe, to 
brand all Diſſenters in the forehead with a letter ?—Thinks 
is does not tear the Church in pieces, as is ſaid Ho 
arts, Whis Bill will unite us, that we may be all friends — This 
* the Nlauſe is proper for the Bill of Elections. 

the Mr Attorney Finch.] No man can ſpeak to the mat- 
lent- cr, for no man knows how it will come from the Com- 
„and Inittee— Looks upon this Bill of Eaſe as a pious thing, to 
acra- Neconcile, and not to eſtabliſh ſeparation: We loſe time 
here; ll this while in the Queſtion — Would not have the Diſ- 
here. Inters part of the legiſlative power, till they be of one 
but U ody with us in doctrine and diſcipline - Where is the 
Xe 10! ifference of having them in one part of the roll or ano- 
ment. Wer chapter, as anciently Laws were? Will it ſtop any 
oney* Will ? It is reaſon and juſtice that muſt paſs it, and not this 
a yea Br that Bill Put the Queſtion, and let it take its fortune. 
re noi Sir Thomas Lee.] The word © Diſſenter“ is large; but 

hear | appoint 
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appoint a Teſt and you will have one ready It looks to 
him as if you thought the Church of England ſo mean 
that you ſhould have none but Diſſenters — Thinks the 
Bill is rather to ſhow how ſmall their numbers are When 
they may preach without hazard, their labour will be 
leſs, and their pay accordingly, by "this putting them out 
of hazard—Thinks you will not have a negative In a 
Bill of itſelf, and moves for it. 

Mr Sollicitor North. When people would deſtroy a 
thing, they begin firſt to divert it : The deſign of the 
Bill is to indulge Diſſenters, and to enlarge the Church, 
It is wiſdom to preſerve our ſtrength, that they may ne- 
ver hope to weaken us in Corporation-Elections, where 
that party is ſtrongeſt. 

Sir Edward Dering. Uſes to ſpeak his mind freely, 
and therefore hopes to be heard favourably—He is not 
clear as to the Bill itſelf, but doubts not of the fitneſs of 
ſuch a Clauſe. The moſt ſpeedy way is to commit the 
Bill without this Clauſe, and make it a Bill by itſelf. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Is for the Co but- not for the 
Queſtion with this Bill. 

Sir Philip Warwick.) Proteſts, in the preſence of God, 
that if you will make theſe people a Church of England 
that are but a part, he is againſt it Hopes you will no 
abaſe the Church of England and its doctrine, that youll 9: 


have fo lately thanked the King for maintaining. ye 

Colonel S:raygways.] The more he conſiders of it, ha 2 
finds that thoſe Gentlemen who were for the Declaration bu 
are againſt this, and &@ contra Therefore moves for a Bil bu 


Sir Thomas O lerne. ] They, without this Clauſe, maß me 
be capable to give you indulgence, as you may now giv „, 
them—Would have it look like a thing given by Ws 
and not wreſted from us. 12 


i The Queſt! ion being put, That ſuch an inſtruction be gie 
to the Committee, it paſied 1 in the Ne: 2ative, 163 to 107. 


R:{o/ued, Thar a diſtin& Bill be brought in on the ſubje- 
matter of this Debate. ] 


(March 11 omitted. ] 
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V. edneſday, March 12. | 
[The ingroſſed Bill to prevent the growth of Popeye Was read 


the third time. ] 


Mr Harwood.] Tenders a Proviſo << Sri N the 
doctrine of T ranſubſtantiation, for a farther Teſt to Per- 
ſons bearing office.“ 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] After Conſubſtantiation, now 
Tranſubſtantiation. Will you not have God there? Will 

ou exclude him ? 


Sir John Birkenhead.) In Queen Mary's time, perſons 


were never put to ſwear it. Though there are diſtinctions 


of realiter, et vere, et corporaliter, would not have a 


ſcholaſtical oath—We ſay God is there, and the diffe- 
rence is de modo Great charge on the Synod of Dort, 
who would impoſe ſwearing controverſial points As the 
words are now penned, people are put to ſwear they know 
not what; and for the dangerouſneſs thereof, would lay 
it aſide. 


Mr Harwood.) Has diſcourſed this point with able 


men. Doubts not, but they muſt make more of the 
bread and wine in the Sacrament, than bread and wine; 
what by Faith is one thing, and this tends no farther. 

Colonel Titus.] Thinks the thing of dangerous conſe- 
quence— If this Proviſo is to make a Teſt, you have 
your end. They hold, that, after Conſecration, the ele- 
ments are turned into the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; 
but we hold, that, after Conſecration, nothing remains 
but bread and wine; and he would have the Proviſo no 
more. 

Sir Thomas Higgins.] If you intend it as a Teſt, no 
Papiſt, after taking the Oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 
macy, but will ſwallow this. Why do not you put re- 
nouncing all the reſt of the Romiſh points? 

Sir William Coventry. | Higgins 275 <« the Teſt is unne- 
ceſſary, becauſe evaded.” Has ſtudied Controverſy little 
If he errs in the matter, aſks pardon—Thinks a farther 
Teſt requiſite. The, Sacrament they will take, and the 
Oath of Allegiance, but not that of MT certain 
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his own Bulls. This doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation is 


Corporal preſence.) 
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Bulls forbidding them, and the Pope may diſpenſe with 


part of their Faith, and the Pope cannot diſpenſe with 
it; therefore there is need of a farther Teſt, and this 
the Pope cannot take away—lIt would be ill reſented 
abroad to refuſe a better and farther Teſt than the Oath of 
Allegiance and Supremacy, and he would have this re- 
ceived. 5 1 | 
Mr Vaugban.] The Church of England holds, that our f 
Saviour ſpoke the words, This is my Body, figuratively 
No remembrance but of things abſent—The Church 
of Rome ſays, we hold Chriſt. is myſtically there; they, it 
that Chriſt is as much preſent then, as when crucified, 
Cannot but hold, that Chri/# was but once crucified— 
He reads the paſſage in the Common Prayer Book, of m 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] Is afraid of this Proviſo—Swearing 
doctrinal points will give offence to the Lutherans —The 
Papiſts ſay, Chriſt is really there after Conſecration; 
and therefore adoration. The Lutherans believe Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, but only at the inſtant when delivered, and 
communicated—You are told, It is matter of Faith, 
and the Pope cannot diſpenſe,” If the Pope can diſpenſe 
with one thing, he may do it with another. He never heard 
the Oath of Supremacy diſpenſed with—In' the troops, 
ſome few years ſince here, few ſoldiers would take thc 
Oaths of Supremacy ; they would rather loſe their places 
In the late times there was an Oath like this Teft, which the 
many that now go to Maſs would take. | 

Mr Sollicitor North.] Would have no fwearing—He: 
was for the Covenant Teſt, as a ſeditious thing; but 2 7, 
this is no way tending to it, but only as to doctrinal 
points, is againſt ſuch an Oath, _ 

Mr. Waller.) The word, merely bread and wine, x, 
in the Proviſo, he excepts againſt—Believes the doctrine 
of the Sacraments well expreſied in the thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles— The thing is of great conſequence, and no Clergiſ and 
here preſent; we believe the very body, and therefore the 
word“ merely” is not reconcilable—Would have the ſub 

| ſcriptio 
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f ſcription in the very words of the Articles, which will 
itn take off the objection of ſwearing ſcholaſtically. | 
Fg Sir Robert Holt.] Pope Pius V offered a diſpenſation 


beth; you are to renounce all the Articles of the Council 
ted Wl of Trent, as well as this—Thinks the thing ſecure enough 
1 of W by the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, but if you 
re. will go farther, would have the Biſhops conſulted with. 
Earl of Ancram.] The Lutherans opinion, as Clarges 

our WF faid, is not Tranſubſtantiation ; the Papiſts ſay, one body 
goeth, and another cometh in the place—Conſubſtantia- 
arch tion, which the Lutherans hold, is grammarically ** with 
hey, it, and not © changed into it.” 
hed, Sir Richard Temple.) If we fo ſcruple the wording it 
here, it will be much more ¶ſcrupled] in the nation—In 
Henry VIIIth's time, the five Articles were to be ſub- 
icribed, under the penalty of treaſon—Knows not that 
the Pope ever gave indulgence for taking the Oath of 
Supremacy, but believes he grants abſolution after the 
thing is done—Beſides this Teſt, would make ſubſcribing 
the thirty-ſix Articles, but pray leave theſe Oaths of 
Abjuration in matters ſo myſtical. 

Sir Eliab Harvey.) Obſerves one thing in this Eaſe— 
We have been told, we have no Teſt upon the Papiſts ; 


teſtants, in the Bill of Eaſe. | 
Sir John Duncombe.] Fears it will have this effect, that 
ſome will let Religion and all go, if preferment lies in 
the way, and ſo it will make men Atheiſts. 

Sir Jobn Birkenhead.) Did ever any Church impoſe 
ſwearing doctrinal points ?—No Church, either Greek or 
Latin, ever did it; never was ſuch an Oath before. 

Colonel Strangways.] Though great diſputes are between 
Jus and the Papiſts, yet all Proteſtants hold againſt it—- 
If once we deny our ſenſes, we loſe our ſenſes ; for every 
new ſhift of the Pope, would have another ſhift from us 
Tou are now making diſtinction betwixt Proteſtant 
and Papiſt—A criterion you muſt have; the Pope will 
never diſpenſe with as peints; with * 

2 & 0 


b to the Emperor Maximilian, as well as to Queen Elixa- 


if there be none for the Papiſts, this is none for the Pro- 
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. as divers perſons are Diſſenters.“ 


England, but if we were all of a bottom, we ſhould 
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of the Church he can—Thinks that this Teſt will puzzk 
_all Prieſts and Jeſuits. 


[The Bill with the Amendments paſſed ; the title was, < An 
A for preventing dangers that may happen' by +; capt Recu- 
ants. J 


Thurſday, March 13. 


Some Amendments and Proviſos to the Bill for giving Eaſe to 


| Proteſtant Diſſenters, reported by Mr. Powle. 


In the Preamble, the Committee added, <* Whereas the faid 
' Statutes cannot be ſuſpended but by Act of Parliament.” 


Mr Attorney Finch.] The Preamble does but explain 
. the ſubſequent matter The ſenſe of the Houſe is included 


in your vote, and therefore the Preamble uſeleſs —Why 


in the Preamble we ſhould put perſons upon declaring 


the faith, that all of your communion do aſſent to all the 


” dofitines, knows not—Would have it altered © i ns Where 
Sir Thomas Meres.] Profeſſes much for the Church of 


be much better—The Church was very well in 1642; 
and would revive it to the ſtate it was then in; and the 
Clauſe 1s for taking away the ſubſcription of the Cove- 
nant. * 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] You have no leave to bring 


in any thing to repeal a Law already made, without leave 


aſked. 

Sir Robert Carr.] Wonders you will entertain a thing 
burnt by the common Hangman—This will not ru 
your Church; but, by the uſe formerly made of it, yo 
may be in rebellion, and would never enlarge the Churc! 
by pulling down the pale of Government. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The buſineſs of the Bill is matter 0 
Eaſe; and this Proviſo reaching to nothing bur your Bil 
. You may receive it— The Bill i is a Repeal in point 0 
Law, and this Clauſe is regularly brought in. 

Sir William Coventry] Speaks to the order of the thing 
only—It has been well ſaid, that the whole Bill is repeal 


mg a Law, and ſo it was left at large to the Committe 
U 


* 
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zzle to repeal —Why may not this Clauſe be now brought in? 
Can the Committee of the whole Houſe have power of 


An debating this Proviſo, and not the Houſe? Otherwiſe, 
ecu- i inſtead of making the Committee ſubſervient to the 
Houſe, you make the Houſe ſubſervient to the Commit- 
tee Again, conſider the point urged by the Speaker 
Do you apprehend that the Houſe refers any thing to the 


ſe to Committee of the whole Houſe, excluſive to its own 
power ?—Though he ſubſcribes much to the Speaker's 
> ſaid i knowledge, as to the Orders of the Houle, yet in this 
he differs from him. | | 
plain} Mr Secretary Coventry.) At the ſame time the Proviſo 
ſuded tis put, would have the Covenant read, that we may 
Why know what the Covenant is that we leave out. 
aring Sir Robert Carr.] Seconds it, and has the Covenant 
Il the ready in his hand. 


here- 


when you repealed the A& concerning Madder, That 
ch off] was a breach of order as well as this; the natures are not 


hould different at all. | 
642; Mr Attorney Finch.) This Proviſo repeals the firſt 
d the chapter of Magna Charta; the firſt Article of the Cove- 


nant does it—Now you are coming to releaſe all the 
Corporations from their oaths, to indulge theſe Gentlemen. 
This will give them a reputation abroad. Theſe pro- 
ceedings will give honour to the Covenant But conſider 
the Honour of this Houſe; how often you have burnt 
it, and how many thouſands are perjured by it. 


Cove- 


bring 
leave 


thing 


t rug Sir Charles Harbord.] Had he taken the Covenant, he 
t, yo would have been very tender; the not taking it has 
hure coſt him ſome thouſand pounds; there are many good 


things in it. 

Sir Adam Browne.] They ſhowed no conſcience in 
taking it, and as little in keeping it Wonders to hear 
it ſo countenanced here. 

. Debate about the reading the Covenant. 
e thing Sir Thomas Lee.] Would not have it read, for fear he 
repei ſhould learn ill by it, having heard ſo much of it. 


mitt Colonel Strangways.] Agrees with Gentlemen here, for 
1 8 the 


tter 0 
ur Bil 
bint 0 


Sir William Coventry.] It might as well have been ſaid, - 
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the deſert» of the Covenant to be burnt by the common 
Hangman—The Declaration gave indulgence to all theſe 


perſons—In all rebellions, when you come to a pacifica- 


tion, you do not reproach people—When the King 
came into England, how many true fons of the Church 
had we! We had them only in private Conventicles. 
They were all quiet, before tl. is Declaration ſtirred them 
up- When you ſaid, penal Laws could not be ſuſ- 
ended but by Act of Parliament, what would have 


become of them, if the Act of Indemnity had been 


voided ?—You have greater Diſſenters than theſe, the 
Papiſts —Rebus fic ſtantibus, this is a neceſſary Pro- 
vi and ſhould be part of the Bill. | 
Sir Thomas Meres.] Prudence, but nothing of his love 
to the Covenant, made him bring this Proviſo in; the beſt 
ſervice we can do is utterly to damn this thing, that no 
remembrance or ſentiment of it may remain—Union is 
his end in it, and could fay much how unreaſonable this 
is to impoſe upon men— Hopes for a good effect of it 
It is point of prudence we differ in; and did he not think 
it prudential, would never move it. | 
Mr Pole.) Thinks it not prudent to keep the ſub- 
{cription of renouncing the obligation of the Covenant 
within this Bill—Suppoſes that no man would give occa- 
ſion to a miniſter to come into the Church, without ſtu- 
dying this obligation of the Covenant, as no conſcien- 
tious man will cone in without doing it: It is but a few 
years, and the Teſt in the Act of Uniformity will be ex- 
pired; not above eight or nine years in being; it is a very 
ſmall circuit We take not away marks of diſgrace upon 
it; it remains upon the body of your Laws as before 
Therefore now to unite againſt the common enemy is very 
ſeaſonable. 45 e 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] It looks unreaſonable to have 
a Law one way, and a Law another way As for the Gen- 
tleman that would have the Church as in 1642, he is not 
for that, becauſe it may come to the condition of 1643 
Wen he reads the Clauſe in the Covenant againſt Prelacy.) 
Can this Houſe forget their own honour ? This is my 
156 ot 
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for the common men, it is for their Miniſters. Will 
you take in men to govern the Church, that have ſworn 
the deſtruction of it? Doctor Burgeſs took the Oath of 
Allegiance and Supremacy, and yet took the Covenant. 
Will you deliver up your ſtate and blood that our anceſ- 
tors have Joſt their lives for? If I countenance another 
man's ſin, I make it my own—Shall the Parliament 
actually give away their own reputation but to colour 
other men's? You do the moſt dangerous thing to admit 

this, to gratify a few men, that ever was in Parliament, 
Sir Robert Howard.) It is not a prudent part to do a 
great thing with ſmall conſideration—They that were 
beſt pleaſed with the King, when they were worſt pleaſed 
with others, ſhow no great mark of kindneſs to him ; but 
ſpeaks it without reflection on any This is letting peo- 
ple come in, upon a bare ſuppoſition they will come in; 
though you alter Laws, it is only for peace and trade — In 
this you will not know whom you gratify, and as you 
do it to ſome, you grieve many more. | 
Sir Thomas Littleton.) The way the Proviſo runs ſeems 
harſh—You were told that the number of years was almoſt 
expired, and now, if you will determine it, to ſhorten 
the time, and no more, 1s for it; but there was no Teſt 
altered in the time of the late King, nor would have 
any now—Moves it, to the intent thatthe Gentlemen may 
have their minds ſoftened in the buſineſs, for the preſent, 
reſerving what he has farther to ſay till the next read- 
ing. | 
Sir William Coventry.) Thinks it a weak thing in any 
man to refuſe this renunciation—And now only the ſtate 
of the buſineſs is, Whether in prudence we ſhould nor 
bear with the follies of theſe men; though they were 
much the cauſe of the deluge of our miſeries, yet they 
were the earlieſt repenters—Though their folly is above 
their honour in renouncing the obligation of the Cove- 
nant, yet, for union ſake, as the caſe ſtands, would ap- 
prove of thoſe ſteps that may hit your end—Would amend 
it, to 'make it more decent for your purpoſe—Hopes 
that Gentlemen will not find fault with what he propoſes 
H 4 tn 
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to mend it Would have words to this effect, That 
renouncing the obligation to the Covenant being now in 
the Act of Uniformity for a few years to come, may be 
left out.” The continuing it in will perpetuate the me- 
mory of what you would have forgotten—This may 
prevent perſons ſtudying this obligation for the future. 
Mr Cheney.] Doubts not but we have perſons amongſt 
us ſufficient to be employed in the Miniſtry, without 
the helps either of the Papiſts or Diflenters—Moves that 
the Proviſo may not be part of the Bill The Univerſities 
are ſufficient to fill your Church, without their hel 
Mr Attorney Finch.] By this Proviſo, inſtead i 
ing the Covenant, you are ſetting up à pillar of honour 
to it, by making it conſidered ; and all this to gain ſome 
few, and your Church at caſe without them, and you 
muſt part with the croſs and the ſurplice; and when they 
have gained this point of you, they may gain ten more, 
and will be never contented—Is it either convenient or pru- 
dent? You deliver up yourſelves to them, to fave your- 
ſelves from a foreign nation. | 
Mr Yaughan.] We would take in perſons capable of 
reconciliation with the Church; the Papiſts never are. 
Mr Secretary Coventry.) Is as true a Churchman as 
any, though not ſo good and pious—Should he be a pa- 
riſhioner to one of theſe men, he could never receive the 
blood of his Saviour from his hands, that, by holding 
the Covenant obligatory, was guilty of his Sovereign's 
lood: To bring twenty in, to throw a thouſand out, by 
the ſcandal; Gentlemen, that could not endure the Co- 
venant, and might not be permitted the Common Prayer 
in their houſes—By the ſeverity of theſe men, they made 
way for the Secular Prieſts—Is it a great thing to aſk 4 
Miniſtet, to renounce a traiterous oath, a villain- 
ous oath? Shame is to be nouriſhed, when repentance is 
the reſult of it—Is the Church of England going to 
ſcramble for its government, that the Papiſt or Coye- 
nanter may get it? It will be like an army, that has loſt its 
General, that falls to plunder and diſorder. 
Sir Thomas Lee.) It has been ſaid, Shall not a perſon 
renounce 
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renounce being a rogue? * Poſſibly they will be as willing 
to renounce that infamy, as you to have them A per- 


ſon at the door (whom he knew not) aſked him, What 
do you about the Covenant?“ Says he, & that point in it, 


of him, or any other, being obliged by it, did ſtartle 


him to renounce, altho' he had never taken it; and yet, 
upon this Teſt, he muſt be obliged to ſtudy the Contro- 
verſy, and to ſatisfy his conſcience,” it being an univerſal 
propoſition—Theſe Covenanters have paid ſo dear for it, 
that they will not think it much reputation to own it 
Now, if ſuch perſons. there are, they cannot be meant by 
our Debate. 91 

Mr Swynfin.) When a Proviſo is in paper, if any 


amendment be offered to a Proviſo, by orders, the altera- 


tion is very fair to be offered; eſpecially when the alteration 
is as, now, it will ſhorten the Debate, viz. reducing the 
Church to the Teſt of 1639—In an ingroſſed Proviſo in 
archment, very different. | 

Sir William Coventry.) If any man would chuſe a point 
to expreſs himſelf upon rhetorically, he has much ad- 
vantage that ſpeaks againſt the Covenant; none but fools 
indeed would ſcruple the renouncing The laſt Queſtion 
ſhows, you have an inclination to do ſomething—Though 
we all abhor the Covenant, yet moves to commit the Pro- 
viſo to be amended. 1 5 

Sir Thomas Meres.] His opinion in this thing is for 
unity Whatever others think, it matters not; what we 
agree is beſt—TIf you will have words as ill as may be 
for the Covenant, is for it, and to graft what words you 
will upon the Proviſo—Every ingenuous man ought to 
like truth, wherever he finds it—But would have this 
Proviſo to ſtrengthen us againſt the common enemy, the 
Papiſt—Knows that they will agree againſt the common 
enemy— No age can take care but for it ſelf. 

Sir Philip Warwick.) Proffers this Proviſo, © Provided 
that the renunciation of the deteſtable Oath, called the 
ſolemn League and Covenant, ſhall not from henceforth 
be renounced but by ſuch as have taken it, nor by them, 
but for themſelves, and no others.” 

Sir 
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Sir Thomas Littleton.) You muſt prove that a man 
has taken the Covenant, and the Parſon muſt prove he 


has not taken it; the firſt is hard to do; the ſecond, a ne- 


gative, not to be done —-It is a Provifo of great conſe- 
quence, and ſhould have a formal commitment. 
Sir William Coventry.) Had rather give them all en- 
couragement to come in, but if not, ſome—Let us not 
keep them from the knowledge of their repentance—ITr is 
twenty years ago ſince the Covenant was impoſed, and 
now out of date—Would have a few words to collect our 
ſenfes—It may be eaſily rectified. x 
Colonel Birch.] Were ever men ſo inſtrumental to 
bring in the King, as theſe half dozen, or half a ſcore 
men, talked of? Repentance they ſhowed ſufficiently for 
what they had done, by ſome loſing their lives, and many 
hazarding their lives, for the King's Reſtoration 
Conſider whether this be a time to put a new brand upon 
theſe people, after the Act of Oblivion, and their ſervices 
conſidered - Whilſt you have done theſe things, the na- 
tion has been poor, mean, and decayed—It is according 
to the Declaration at Breda, and he would have no more 
Teſts put upon them than in 1639. | 
Mr Secretary Coventry.) Birch's argument is, It is 
only for the ſake of theſe nine men,” and theſe nine men are 
dead ; have loſt their lives—You muſt repeal your Law 
for theſe nine men—Would have the reſt obey you. 
Colonel Birch.) Theſe men loft their lives when the 
engagement came to deſtroy the Covenant—He can tell 
nine, or nine ſcore more of them, if he pleaſes. _ 
Mr Swynfn.] Could he fee that one ' perſon would be 
in eaſe by this Proviſo, would conſent to it. 


The Proviſo paſſed to this effect : 


Provided always, That the renunciation of the deteſtab le 
Oath, commonly called, The ſolemn League and Covenant, be 
offered to none but ſuch who have taken it, and that ſuch ſub- 


ſcribe for themſelves, and not others, any thing in the Act of 


Uniformity, or any other Act to the contrary.” 
[March 14, omitted.) ah ah 


Satuy. 


„„ 
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Saturday, March 15, 


| . Sie John Holland.] Moves in Mr Jay's caſe, Member 


for Norwich, taken in execution, and . impriſoned for a 
debr of the King's. ; 

The Speaker.] If a Member is taken in execu- 
tion, you may diſcharge him—But the Law provides, 
that as a Member ſhall be diſcharged from impri- 
ſonment, ſo he, after his Privilege ceaſes, ſhall be as be- 
fore the execution, without prejudice to the party—Statute 
of King James. 

Mr Attorney Finch,] Before that Law, it was breach 
of Privilege; but if let out by Privilege, a Queſtion 
whether he might be taken again upon the ſame execu- 
tion ?—IF it be in the King's caſe, the King will ſhow 
as much favour to the Privilege of this Houſe as poſſi- 
ble. f | 
Sir Thomas Lee.] Would have the caſe committed, that 
you may be informed haw Privilege ſtands, in caſe of the 
King's ſuit. | | 

Sir John Birkenhead.) Would not have it referred 
14 Elizabeth, Fitzherbert's caſe ; all the famous Lawyers 
were then in the Houſe; he had Privilege in execution of 
three thouſand five hundred pounds, at the King's ſuit— 
Judged then no Privilege againſt the Crown, for all Privi- 
lege comes from the Crown—Mr Harmar's caſe, and Sir 
ſohn Prettyman's caſe. : | 

Mr Powle.] Is as much againſt extending Privilege, 
and encroaching upon Royal Prerogative, 'as any man— 
Would have both ſtated—Privilege is never denied a Mem- 
ber but for treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace; but 
where a civil action is proſecuted, there is as much Privi- 
lege, he conceives, againſt the King, as againſt any other 
perſon—lt was. never the Queſtion in Fitzherbert's caſe, 
whether it was at the King's ſuit, or any other man's;“ 


of but the caſe was, the perſon was taken in execution before 


che ſitting of the Parliament. | | 
Farl of Ancram.] In Sir Edward Turner, the Speaker's 
time, at the ſuit of Sir Edmund Sawyer, his tenants were 
| ſerved 
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ſerved with declarations, and he complained againſt him, 


though the thing was compromiſed.” 


Says the Speaker, The King by one writ calls a Member 


to WW-ftminſter- Hall, and by another to Parliament,” though in 


the King's caſe, it was judged breach of Privilege. (The thing 
was no farther proceeded in.) : | 


Debate on ingroſſing the Bill for the Supply. 


Mr Secretary Coventry.] Hears that the Dutch call in their 
privateers, and will be ſpeedily out—Remember Chatham 
buſineſs — Whenever the King neglects execution of the 
Laws, he fails of his duty; and when you neglect to ſup- 


ply him, you do not your duty; the King has done his 


to the full Moves for a ſhorter day, for reading 
the ingroſſed Bill. 
Captain Legge *.] Gives an account of many men 
deſerting his ſhip, (the Reyal Catherine) upon the rumour 
that the Parliament would give the King no money. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] There was ſuch a time as ſeamens 
deſerting us, (within a fortnight) and then there was 
reaſon for it; but now, bleſſed be God ! the reafon is re- 
moved—The motion is good, in relation to the King's 
affairs—Remembers with what unanimous conſent the 
money way given, intended for his beft ſervice; and re- 
members then who moved for it—The Bill may have its 
due execution, within its time, if delayed a little—As to 
the affairs of this Houſe, buſineſſes cannot go fairly up to 
the Lords Houſe, now upon our hands—As to the 
Lords, he denies not but things do yet go fairly on— 
Would not have this Bill ſent up to hinder them, to 
make a parentheſis in buſineſs there to interrupt them ; 
he offers the Lords leiſure, but impoſes nothing on them 

* Created Lord Dartmouth in of an apoplexy, three months after“ 
1682. He was afterwards Maſter Burnet ſays, He was one of the 
of the Horis to King James II, worthieſt men of King Jamess 
Governor of the Tower, Ct. and at Court. He loved him, and had 
the time of the Revolution, he was been long, in his ſervice and in his 
Admiral and Commander in Chief confidence; But he was much 
of the Engliſb fleet, which was de- againſt all the conduct of his af- 
tained in the Thames by the ſame fairs; yet he reſolved to ſtick to 
wind that brought the Prince of him, at all hazards.” The preſent 


Orange over. In 1691, he was com. Earlof Dartmouth is his great grand- 
mitted to the Tower, where he died ſon, oY 
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If any man would have the Money Bill paſs in the 
Lords Houſe the next week, concludes that the reſt of 
the Bills cannot go with this. KI | 
Sir Thomas Ofborne.} Is ſorry to hear a day named fo 
far of —You- hear the approach of the Holland fleet, and 
is ſorry to have occaſion ſo often to tell you of the back- 
wardneſs of ours The argument for the Commiſſioners 
meeting in April, ſome time after that mentioned in 
the Bill; and yet timely to execute the Act, is not the 
ſame thing; for it will, by being in the Lords Houſe, 
give credit to the Commiſſioners of the Navy and Ord- 


nance, which yet it cannot have As to the other arguments, 
it is confeſſed, an iſſue we may deſire from the Lords; 


but that may be remedied, the preſent neceſſity cannot 
We ſhall meet again, and then would not be thought 


one of the obſtructers of this Bill of Popery—The one 


may be repaired, the other cannot, which makes him 
for it. 5 | 


Mi Vaughan.] The giving this Bill ſo ſpeedily out of 


our hands may call us'a kind and bountiful Parlia- 
ment, but never a wiſe one—The not paſſing the other 
Bill will expoſe us to right of conqueſt again: 'A 
greater matter than any thing elſe—When the King has 
hearts, he has purſes alſo, and can never want ſeamen— 
There is that ſcatters and yet increaſes; and there is that 
with-holdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty. 
Sir Robert Howard, to Mr Vaughan's Dilemma.] After 
Chatham buſineſs, the King had a greater opportu- 


tunity to impoſe than he has now—Ir looks hard, that 
after the King has granted ſo much, you ſhould be jea- 


lous—The King has not left any thing to do to us; and 
muſt we ſtop Supply, becauſe other perſons (the Lords) 
have not done what you would have them ?—This Bill 
cannot be ingroſſed ſuddenly It would look ugly in any 


man to do it—No man can write the Bill fairly till 


Tueſday Hopes the thing will be as full of good inten- 
tions as ever; but that thoſe intentions, with delay, will 
be defeated. | | . 


Mr Garroway.] Hopes in time we ſhall have an an- 
| ſwer 
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ſwer from the King, as to the impoſitions; and poſſibly 


ſome perſons, that adviſed that with the Declaration, 


may have apprehenſions upon them He forgives them, 
and prays God that he would Hopes for a general par- 
don, that they may have the benefit of it. 

Mr Powle.] Conceives it the right of Parliament not 
to enter into Debates, ſo much as of Supply, till redreſs 


of grievances; and it ſeems a tacit obligation upon 


the King, to redreſs the grievances, becauſe it ſmooths 
the way the better for money No man can think that 
we have no more grievances than already complained of— 
Would not. delay the Bill till all the grievances be re- 
dreſſed, but would till they are ſtated to the King—Sees, 
by authority, a printed paper of impoſition on commo- 
dities, not impoſed by Act of Parliament—It is faid, 
<< that, by ſtopping the Bill, we ſhall put a violence on 
the Lords; but we put none upon them: If this iſſue 
with them anſwers not our ends, we may think of 
ſomething. slſe—All arguments he hears ſpoken of, for the 
haſtening this Bill, are the tragical fates of neceſſity; 
but ſtill aſks, Who occaſioned this neceſſity ? when it 
might have been prevented by the Parliament's being 
called in October laſt; and thinks them guilty of a great 
crime that were the authors of the advice of prolonging 
it till now; and hopes to have that, and ſome other 
grievances, redreſſed— Your Clerk, he hears, ſat up all 
night to ingroſs part of the Money Bill, and it cannot 
be retarded by a few days. F +1 
Mr Thomas.] We have expoſed the perſon of the 


King, by anſwering our grievances of Popery ; and 


thinks the King not ſafe without removing ſome perſons ; 
and names Lord Arundel of Wardour, Colonel Richard 


Talbot, and Father Patrick. 


Sir Jobn Duncumbe.] Is much ſurprized at the Motions 
he has heard to day; very unreaſonable, and untimely 
brought forth—No Prince ever made ſuch an anſwer as 
the King has made; he has done what lies in him—1; 
ſorry to ſee ſtill new clouds riſe—Nothing is gone from 
you yet, but the Bill of Popery, and the firſt mo. 
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ment read in the Houſe of Lords, and they are now ſitting 


upon it Why is this? He never heard a Queſtion, that 
after this Bill is perfected, it ſhould not be ingroſſed our 
fears are taken away; if ingroſſed, you may ſtop it ſtill. 
Is aſhamed to tell you of the lowneſs of the Exchequer *; 


but thoſe arguments are ſtopped by money — Appeals to 


Gentlemen concerned in the Revenue and Navy- office, if 
things are not at a ſtop for want of money The thing is 
not graceful, it has not 4 good countenance; it is ſo 
methodical, ſo eaſy and decent, the Queſtion for in- 
groſſing, that he wonders any mati can preſs againſt it 
No man can take any thing from us — The Bill, after 
being ingroſſed, may lie upon the table, and you may 
call for it as you ſhall ſee occaſion. | 

Colonel Strangways.] Conſider the nature of the thing 
we owe the removal of our jealouſies to the King, who 
has graciouſly done it—Was it not a great point, the 
redreſſing our Laws, when attempted to be deſtroyed at 
one blow? Every man knows, that theſe Money Bills 
are ingroſſed to your hands—When we follow the ſteps 
of our anceſtors, we ſhall do as wiſe things as they did— 
Let the Bill be ingroſſed, and lie upon your table,” ſay 
ſome ; but what calling will there be for it then ?—Fears 
nothing but ſurprizes—Would not force the Lords, but 
would have them preſſed by ſome arguments we uſe 
here—lIs for Friday. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If one great and extraordinary griev- 
ance be, and that rgdreſſed, ſhall that be an argument 
for the King to redreſs us no more? When no more 
grievances are mentioned, it will be thought we have no 
more: Not to mention other things, beſides that of Je- 
land, the great growth of Popery, and our neighbour's 
houſe on fire—Hopes that perſons concerned will ac- 
quaint you with it farther He loves his eaſe in the 
country, and would be there, but would not have the 
King ignorant of many things : With thar of the Order 
of Council impoſing a rate upon coals : Hopes, in due 
time, to have a redreſs of theſe things and others. 


* He was at this time Chancellor of the Fxchequer. 


Colonel 
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Colonel Birch.] Is far from thinking that the King has 
i the leaſt jealouſy. of the Money Bill, but that we intend his 
Will . honour 6 ſafety—Any thing of great or rich he has 
Mi came from us; when we could not tell who was Maſter 
g when we came hither, thanks God we know now, and 
| 0 hopes no more clouds will be ftirring—Impoſitions a- 
"$i gainſt Law, the people preſſed, and that of Ireland, 
„ and ſhould be loth that if any thing farther ſhould be of. 
10 fered of grievances, any man ſhould ſay, Why have you 
.- : 15 theſe things unrepreſented, and the King ſo gracious, 
1 n granting what you have aſked? Bills are much more 
1 . ae in parchment than in paper What he moves, i 
Us for the King's honour and ſafety Was the enemy her: 
now, would ſay nothing of it; but why were we not herc 
in October laſt? No man can fay there has been the leaſi 
backwardneſs in this Parliament—Would have the Paper 
Bill. lie on the table till Friday next. 
1 Sir Trevor Williams.] What he has heard makes hi 
WF heart bleed; and therefore moves for Monday, to conli- 
13 der redreſs of Grievances. 
Sir Edward Dering.] We all tend to the ſame end, 
| 5 and let us go the ſame way After Friday but a few days e 
1 to Eaſter— The Bill of Supply will take up a whole da f 
f reading, and ſome unforeſeen delays may, ſtop it ; there 
fore moves for Friday. 
Sir William Coventry. The Clerk is ingroſſing the Bil 
without order; and you were ** another ſhrewd thing 


fond £3 . aaa ME © 


that a great deal of the Bill was ſlipped in the ingroſſingꝗ pr 

Would not have any thing doubted hereafter ; yo; of 
are Judges of it here, and others, when you have don ne 
Would have what is written already, cancelled, an 
not brought to you. the 


Mr aller.] Ingroffing without order! It may be fl tio 
| pep in parchment for ſome Gentleman's uſe, as wel 
| n paper; ſometimes we were in ſuch great haſte, tha LI 
4 oF: Ac of Oblivion, in irs confirmation, was not read IF the 
"i all—When a Queſtion has been of not putting the Que ene 
| tion now, has known that Queſtion never put at all} 
that Queſt on ould be now, no man can ſpeak to f.. 
ingrofl 
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has ingroſſing the Bill afterwards Are not neceſſity and ſpeed 
his acknowledged by the Houſe ? Are not our grievances re- 


has dreſſed, and have not our forefathers taken care to keep 
{ter Papiſts out of authority, and we greater ?—In the late 
and times, this Houſe had a paſſionate ſuſpicion, and we 
a- would have removed Papiſts, and it was afterwards, by 
and, that paſſion, done much worſe Never was doubt of a 
of- Bill once voted but paſſed,” it is ſaid; but we may remem- 
you ber, but laſt Seſſion, that a diſpute with the Lords about 
ous, heightening and lowering rates, damned our Bill of fo- 


more reign commodities “; our Votes ſince have loſt their cre- 
8, WM dit—!ls againſt Popery, and we have both leges et mores 
here M againſt them, Law and inclination of the people againſt 
- here them Will you neither truſt them, the King, nor God, 
leaſt but truſt an enemy in retarding this Bill? Would you 
Paper have them come out to ſea, before our Act comes out in 


print? —If you find not a way, there will be viam inve- 


es hi mam aut faciam—Neceſlity ſtamps all things with a face 


conſ: ¶ of juſtice — Would have Friday ordered for ingroſſing the 


Bill. 


e end Sir Thomas Littleton.] Sir Henry Vane was the firſt that 
days ever propoſed putting a Queſtion, Whether the Queſtion, 


le da ſhould be now put r,“ and ſince, it has been always the 
there · ¶ forerunner of putting the thing in Queſtion quite out; 
therefore would not have that Queſtion put now. 

the Bill Sir William Coventry.] There is great difference be- 
tweeen, whether the Queſtion ſhall be put, and“ now 
put.” It is no new thing to put that Queſtion in point 
of adjournment; and if it paſſed in the negative, it 
never was, but that the Houſe was afterwards adjourned. 
ed, all Mr Garroway.] It is certainly agreed by us all, that 
that Queſtion of the Bill ſhall be put; though the Queſ- 

y be co ton of the day be as is propoſed. 
well Mr Secretary Coventry.] Can any man tell that the 
ſte, thi ollanders are not ſtrong enough to come out, or that 
t read I they, by their Confederates, may not invade us? An 
he Que enemy that can invade us and will not, no man can ſay 
at all- When you ſhall give it, and the enemy come and gather 


K in” See Vol. I. + Now uſually called « The previous Queſtion.“ 
nero Vor. II. 1 it, 
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it, you will put the King upon his neceſſity— The ſhew- 
bread was eaten by David; it was not forbid, but told us 
for precedent. 

Colonel Strangways.] Is ſorry to hear of cheſe neceſſities 
Bring us the men that have been the occaſion of theſe 
neceſlities, and he will tell you what to ſay to them—He 
that does the neceſſity is not the judge of it Was not 
ſalus populi periclitatur the occaſion the ſhip-money was 
called for? Knows not what belongs to theſe little bye 
tricks—Great neceſſity is to be argued in the Lords 
Houſe, not here—Thoſe arguments, if uſed, let them be 
there; let us hear no more of theſe arguments; and let 
us not be reproached with theſe arguments of neceſſity, 
that were not the occaſion of it, but [let them] be laid 

on perſons that occaſioned it. 

Mr Garroway.] If thoſe Gentlemen will Join iſſue on 
the argument of neceſſity, let the cauſers of it be account- 
able for it. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Is not afraid of our's, nor any 
man's hearing what counſe] he gave the King Deſires 
that whoever is faulty, be it any man, he may anſwer it 
When a man has been debauched by another, and falls 
into a diſtemper, your firſt buſineſs is to cure the man, 
and then blame him that debauched him If there be 
ſuch men, that have been the occaſion of this advice, 
let them anſwer it. | 


Sir Thomas Meres.] This thing of neceſſity” was an- 


argument at firſt, and would not have Waller (who 
projj Tired to ſpeak 826i ) ſpeak twice to it, to inflame it 
more. 
The Speaker. ] No man can find any DEcedent of Sir 
Henry Vane's Queſtion-—By that Queſtion we can never 
come to an end of any bufineſs— The Queſtion in being 
may be the next day put, and ſo you uſher in an impoſ- 
ſibility of bringing things to a period. 

Sir Robert Howard.] This Queſtion is like the image 
of the inventor, a perpetual diſturbance. 

Mr Cærroway.] If you can find out an expedient, that 

may 
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may carry off the heat, is for it—If you adjourn the De- 
bate to Thurſday, there is no heat in it. 

Colonel Titus.] Some Gentlemen ' belteve the Bill al- 
ready ingroſſed; if fo, it is more haſte than could be 
wiſhed—The deſire of ſome is to get a competent time 
to get grievances redreſſed; others, that the neceſſity of 


the King and kingdom require a diſpatch—A competent 


time is agreed on both ſides; he thinks Friday ſo; and then 
to bring in our grievances remaining—He hopes this may 
give ſatisfaction, IE; 

Sir Thomas Oſborne.] Would know the cauſe why the 
reſt of our grievances are not alleged—As for the Decla- 
ration and Religion, he appeals, whether, when there 
was a ſtop of the Money Bill, thoſe two things were not 
the cauſe then — All that the King could do, he has done 
Does believe that by Friday we ſhall have an Anſwer 
from the Lords lt is neceſſary, either in this Houſe or 
out of it, for ſubjects to give the King time, and a right 
repreſentation of things Should be ſorry that any of the 
Privy Counſellors endeavours ſhould be ſo blaſted in this 
Houle, that they. do not their part, till the King give 
you farther cauſe to apprehend ſo—There needs no jea- 
louſy on our parts now— How ſhall we have aſſurance, 
that the King has ſatisfaction in our intentions? Wh 
ſhould. not the marks from this Houſe be undeniable ? 
If this be your caſe, then to put a Queſtion that has 
dangerous conſtruction in it—lIs not for putting it. 

Mr Yaughan.] The King has no fault, the Law ſays 
he has none, and hopes that none ſay ſo in this Houſe 
Grievances have come before Supply, in right courſe of 
Parliament; if now they come after, it is an example of 
great affection, and in few Parliaments—If we are con- 
tent to part with that right, and [let it] be for the preſent 


overlooked, hopes it ſhall not for the future be urged 
sa precedent. 


Ordered, That the Money Bill be ingroſſed, and brought in on 


7 idiy. 


12 Monday, 
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Monday, March 17. 


On the Proviſo concerning the Covenant in the Bill for Eaſe of 


Diſſenters. | 
<« Renunciation of the Covenant for ſuch only as have formerly 


taken it.” 


Sir John Bramſtene.] No man can tell who has taken 
it, and who has not, the Regiſters being loſt. 

Sir Themas Meres.] Be it at their perils—If they do not 
renounce it, their promotions are all void. | 

Colonel Pirch.] As Mr Waller ſaid, the other day, 
ce that the Act of Oblivion was not read, when confirmed 
by this Parliament,“ ſo he may ſay now, that part of the 
Act of Uniformity, which contains the Common Prayer, 
was not read The Act of Indemnity ſays, the Covenant 
ſhall never be ſpoken of more,” and you repeal that Act 
in part. 

Mr. Vaughan,] Subſcription is but a fallible ſign; re- 
nouncing ir by oath, a true one—The Act of Unitor- 
mity made great invaſion on the Act of Indemnity ; and 
now, by this Proviſo, you evidently do ſo, ſo that the 
ſubje& is in a worſe eſtate as to oblivion yet, by 
this—Though the Church did admit many that had 
taken the Covenant, yet this Proviſo does not—This is 
to capacitate a man, by incapacitating him; your end is 

at and noble, do then the juſt means to your end 
This Law fignifies nothing, but to reproach the perſons 
ou would give Eaſe unto, and give yourſelves a diſcredit, 

Sir Robert Carr,] If this Clauſe will divide the party, 
is for it—Tr is an Act for tender conſciences, and can any 
man be thought ſo that has deſtroyed the Government? 

Mr. Paller.] The Act of Uniformity did not make 
people confeſs the taking of the Covenant; this does, and 
intrenches upon the Act of Indemnity ; and therefore he is 
againſt it. 

Sir Richard Temple.) Would bring the Laity of the 
party into the Church, and this Proviſo will fright them 


—To make ſomething not in the Act of Indemnity nor 
8 | Uni: 


„ | -.o om wr. 
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Uniformity, will be a greater breach of the Act of In- 


demnity. | | 

Mr. Hale.] Mr. Sollicitor North would have it called 
« deteſtable Covenant, but here is that word © unlaw- 
ful,” a greater word; many things are © deteſtable“ 
that are not © unlawful”—Would have the Proviſo 
thrown out. 

Mr Powle.] The Committee left out the word“ de- 
teſtable** to avoid any reproach upon perſons. 

The Proviſo paſſed. 


Debate on ingroſſing the Bill. 


Sir John Duncombe.] Is againſt all the Bill—As far as 
it is for Union, is for it, and the bringing men into the 
Church — As to © aſſent and conſent,” would have it 
taken away; but that will give men an impunity for 
not coming to Church; they will never come to Church 
— Offers it to conſideration, whether mankind will not 
generally live after this Law—The Parliament have over- 
come themſelves, and they make this Law for a year 
and to the end of the next Seſſion of Parliament“ If you 
ſnould read over and examine your reaſons to the King 


formerly, againſt Toleration, they would fly upon you 


—You have provided againſt Popery, and this is a great 
party; ambitious men will riſe with them, and will ſup- 
port them to your poſterity—What will the young men 
ſay at the Univerſities ? << Let us turn our parts to preach 
ſedition and new lights, and return to the Church, as to 
an hoſpital, when we are old; which, by ſubſcription, 
they may get into. No preferment in dull logick.” 
This will be the effect; they will ſupport one another by 
marriages and intereſts ; it will be paſt your power to 
revoke it with all the intereſt you have—You are to have 
an eye over them, and watch them—Dreads the conſe- 
quence of this part of the Bill—Irt will work upon all 
your concerns and intereſts—Leaves it to God and you. 
Sir Jobn Bramſtone.] Suppoſes you would have every 
man to be of ſome religion, and to be maſter of his ſer- 
vants ; and have the Teacher and his congregation deli- 
ver their names to the Parſon of the pariſh. 
#3 Mr 
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Mr Secretary Coventry. ] You are not making a Bill to 
deſtroy the Church, he hopes Lou are not only doing 
a new thing in the kingdom, but in all the world — Here 
are no limitations in it to Churches, no limitations to 
Congregations ; „ It has been no where ſo, wherever he 
nas been —It is ſaid, © they are the wiſer and richer part 
of the nation ;” the more is the danger. You do a thing 
never tried before, and you put it out of your power to 
remedy the inconveniences of it— They, in intermiſſion 
of Parliament, may put the kingdom in an uproar, and 
in great danger, before you can provide any remedy by 
Parliament. | 

Sir Charles Harbord.| The ſeverity of the Churchmen 
has driven eighty families out of town ; that has done 
us irreparable hurt in our manufactures of wool—Since 
the Declaration, they have met Pompi Gratia, and yet 
reduced from two to one; reſtrain them and you in- 
creaſe them—A Biſhop, in the northern parts, has told 
him, that, ſince the Declaration, many have come into 
the Church This Bill is for that end. 

[The Bill was ordered to be ingroſſed.] 


Several Grievances concerning the kingdom of Ireland being 
in great danger were reported by Sir Trevor Williams. 


Lord Fitzhard; ge. ] Can teſtify many of theſe things 


—Knows many -zpitts that are Juſtices of the Peace in 
Ireland, and has ſat upon the Bench with them Colonel 
Talbot has a Top of horſe there, fo has Lord Clan- 
rickard. 

Earl of Arran f.] Knows of a great many Popiſh Re- 
cuſants that are Juſtices there — The Papiſts offered an 
affront on the fifth of Nodenber, a ſolemn day, to the 
Mayor of Clonmell Colonel Kicherd Talbot has a troop 
of horſe there So many Papiſts in command and truſt 

Brother to that Earl of Falmouth, his ſervices in the tamous ſea-tight 
who was killed in au engagement that ſummer with the Datch. From 
with the Dutch, in 1668. May 1682, to Aug. 16384, he was 

Fifth ſon of the Duke of Or- Lord Deputy ot. Irland, on bis fa. 
mend. Created a Peer of Ireland, in ther's goings do Hxglaud, and dicd m 
1662, as he was of Eroland a fes 1686, He was uncle to the latt 


months after this Debate, by the Duke of Urmud ; is alto to the late 
tle af Lord Butler of B for, for Ful of Aran. 
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there, a great Grievance to that kingdom! Never a 

ariſh of ours but has one or more Popith Prieſts in 

it; and ſhall, as occaſion ſerves, farther inform the 

Houſe—He has been told, that they have exerciſed Popiſh 
juriſdiction, in an epiſcopal manner, in Ireland. 

Sir Edward Maſſy.] The Oath of Supremacy has 
been adminiſtered to ſome of them, and has had ill effect; 
in Tipperary the Duke of Ormond ſuffers no Prieſts, 
but there are in all other places They ſaid, they ſhould 
have their religion entire, and would have their lands 
again—The King ſent his letter to the Lord Lieutenant, 
ſignifying, that it was never in his heart to alter either 
the ſettlement or the g vernment, and orders him to let 
it be known in the kingdom; ſo he hopes that has been 
pretty well allayed For the buſineſs of Clonmell, the 
Mayor did lay about him, and quieted the tumult— 
Produces a letter informing him, That at * there 
was a great concourſe of people; the Conſtables, when 
the guards came, told them, that Maſs was ſaid there, 
and the people wondered they ſhould be interrupted ;** but 
upon ſearch, no indulgence was found from the King 
to have public Popiſh meetings.“ You fee, by this 
letter, they are coniident they may do any thing. The 
fourteenth of June laſt, one hundred and fifty four Prieſts 
met five or fix thouſand people, ſome well armed, and 
ſhot at thoſe that came to ſuppreſs the meeting—They 
had Popiſh authority, and printed ſeveral things tending 
to the Roman juriſdiction—Knows no body that is a 
Popiſh officer, but Colonel Richard Talbot Has ſeen 
two or three thouſand people at a time, beſides the other 
number ſpoken of. 

Mr Cheney.) Lord Arran had an account by letter 
from the Mayor of Clonmell, and deſires it may be read. 

Mr Powle.] By what he has already obſerved, Ireland 
muſt be in a dangerous condition—We have that King- 
dom by Conqueſt, and generally they are under Popith 
juriſdiction, and not to be preſerved but by the power 
of the Conqueror There has been a general deſign to 
ſet 7 the Popiſh and Jriſb intereſt, to out the * 
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and Engliſu Knows that we are to preſent the grievances 


of the King's meaneſt ſubjects, and that the King is 


ready to redreſs them Preſents the Act of Cromwell, 
wherein the Iriſb have free power to enter into all trade, 
which gives them intercourſe with foreign nations—If 
the Iriſb are thus brought into garriſons (as all Corpora- 
tions are) they may by this have the military power; 
and by being of Corporations they will have the Magi- 
ſtracy, and the chuſing Parliament- men, and ſo have 
the Civil power too—An Order of Council alſo there is, 
to forbear any proſecution of Civil actions againſt per- 
ſons that have done wrongs in the Rebellion; all the 


| King's ſubjects are forbidden it, and a farther promiſe in 


the next Parliament for a general oblivion— It ſeems, as 
Declaration-Law has been ſet up in England, ſo it has in 
Ireland The condition of the army in Ireland, ever 


lince the Conqueſt, has been Proteſtant—Some part of that 


army has been diſbanded, and reduced to be lefs—Whe- 
ther the Iriſb have deſerved that favour or no, he knows 
not—Lord Pore's regiment, and part of the Duke of 
Buckingham's regiment, drawn out of Ireland, and when 
arrived here, known Popiſh officers—Talbot put into 
command but to break the ice, for many others to fol- 
low—'T he army very much leſs, and yet the thirty thou- 
ſand pounds deducted for ſaving charges, granted out 
into Iriſb Penſions ; how ſafe that is, leaves it to your 
conſideration—No Biſhoprick of Ireland but has its Po- 
puh Vicar-General, and every pariſh has its Popiſh 
Prieſt to officiate, like the Miniſter of the pariſh—They 
durſt not do this, but from great connivance ſomewhere 
Peter Tallot, the pretended Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
has excommunicated ſeveral Papiſts for their allegiance. 
He was, at the deſire cf the King, expelled the Jeſuits 


College in Bruſſels, for his undutifulneſs there to the 


King — He was intimate with Sir Henry Vane in thoſe 
times. This is the beſt information of the ri affairs he 
can have, and thinks he could not do his duty without 


informing the Houle ; and prejents the Papiſts printed 


gepers in Ireland 19 be read. 
Lord 
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Lord Oòrien.] Knows a great part of what has been 
ſaid to be true — Thinks that an Addreſs to the King 
may remedy the thing Theſe people do not only what 
they do, as Papiſts, but they ſet up an authority there of 
foreign Princes As to Commanders in the army, knows 
none but Colonel Richard Talbot But, for other matters, 
hopes you will redreſs them. 


Sir Philip Monckton“.] The laſt Rebellion in Ireland 


ended in the death of the late King ; and, if a ſtop be 
not put to this, it may be the ruin of this King— 
Would have Ireland ſecured, for his and our ſafety— 
They had not the liberty, and knowle of arms, as 
they now -have, and they did great things then ; there 
was but O Neal, and a few others, but now they have 
good Commanders Talbot is like a General; and they 
have fifty Biſhops in Ireland Moves to have him ſecured 
immediately. 5 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Here are brought in generally 
grievances, by Authority, againſt Law; nothing is a 
grievance till you declare it unlawful. The King's Pro- 
clamation, relating to Ireland, is for no other Privileges, 
than what the Jr; had in the late King's time, King 
James's, and Queen Elizabeth's , the vent of their cattle 
hither 1s taken from them ; their trade is loſt—The De- 
claration, about the 1r;f coming into Corporations, was 
of force only till rules were made by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, which have been made, and are very ſatisfactory to 
tne Proteſtants—He humbly repreſents, that that Procla- 
mation from his Maſter is legal The buſineſs of Clon- 
nell he looks upon as a mad, fooliſh thing, but hears no 
man ſay it is by order from the King; but if any one can 
how that theſe are tolerated, they are but effects of it. 
For what is againſt Peter Talbot, let him anſwer for it— 
What the grievance is does not know, till the illegality 
of it be ſtated. Fa, Bal | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Is not well verſed in the Law of 


reland, but, if he be rightly informed, Oaths of Alle. 


glance and Supremacy ought to be taken, before a man 

an bea Juſtice of the Peace in Ireland; if he do not, it is 

Great Grandfather to the preſent Lord Viſcount Calzap. 
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contrary to Law Coventry ſaid, that, in the Act of Ser. 


Corporations, till farther rules and directions made by the 
Lord Lieutenant“ He concurs fully, that this may be in 
an Addreſs to the King, to prevent the growth of Pope- 
ry there, as well as here—Would prevent their coming 
into Corporations ; but if he takes the rules right, they 
muſt take Oaths, with a power to the Lord Lieutenant to 
grant particular Diſpenſations, which he would have cau- 
tiouſly granted—Moves for an Addreſs to the King, 
things being much altered ſince Queen Elizabeib's time; 
they are very different now, the juriſdiction of the See 
of Rome being exerciſed by authority—Hopes, by this Ad- 
dreſs, to find that kingdom in a better condition at our next 
meeting. | | 

Sir Robert Howard.] What you have before you is 
ſufficient to ground an Addreſs upon to the King, for his 
care of ſuppreſſing Popery—No doubt but that much 
exorbitancy has been committed, by the eccleſiaſtical 
part of Romiſb juriſdiction, much the more pleaſant and 
profitable Would have Gentlemen ſo prepare the Ad- 
dreſs, either to the examination of the thing, or the Law. 

Colonel Birch.] Would never have begun with this 
buſineſs of England and Ireland, was not he reſolved to, 
have gone through with it The intercouſe of Jrelardi$ 
and England is loſt; where they trade a penny here, they 
trade a pound in France, and other foreign places Doe 
not underſtand Latin very well, if he hears it read well 
(Reflecting upon the Clerk's ill reading the papers, given in. 
by Mr. Powle, relating to Peter Talbot's eccleſiaſtical au- 


fide the water—Thoſe that are to draw up the Addreſs, 
he hopes, will take care to ſecure theſe active perſons il, 
We cannot believe but that the King will go with us i 
this buſineſs; we need not doubt in the leaſt, but tha 
the King will give us an Anſwer to our Addreſs. 
Sir Themes Meres.] You have a complaint of an Arch 
biſhop Talbot, and a Soldier Talbot; vou had complaint 
of theſe perſons che laſt Seffion-—In ull theſe points yo 
hav 


— 
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et- Nuve agreed to go to the King before - We are every 
im Wc-fion troubled, and we trouble the King, with Addreſ- 
the es, and ſtill the thing is not done; we muſt now fee the 
in Wing done For the ſoldiers, would not have that to mix 
pe- Mite Queſtion. 
ns Wl Sir Thomas Clarges.] It is ſaid © it is not a grievance 


unleſs illegal;F“ but Empſon and Dudley's caſe was a 


t to Wrriyance, and that was executing the penal Laws To 
au- Wir, „that in Queen Elixabetb's time, King James's, and 
ns, ing Charles's time, ſome of the Romiſh Religion were 
ne; 


n command, and Juſtices of the Peace in Queen Eli- 
abet 's time;“ it muſt be conſidered, that when they were 
0, there was no national Rebellion; the late general and 
tional Rebelhon had ſcarce ten men involved in it— 
(hen the Rebellion began there, a Parliament was fit- 
ng, and, inſtead of ſuppreſſing it, they rather counte- 
anced it—Confidering that he, who is now Chancellor 
f Ireland, is an Archbiſhop, believes ſome great ſur- 
ies there from hence, things elſe could not be as they 
—Conſider the ſeaſon theſe things are done in; now 
teen companies of foot, and ſix troops of horſe diſ- 
ended there, ſeventeen or eighteen companies drawn 
ut for Lord Pore's and the Duke of Buckingham's 
giments, and after ſuch diſcouragement to Proteſtants, 
ity thouſand pounds a year, ſaved by theſe mens re- 
ove, diſpoſed of in Penſions to Rebels, or ſome of 
m — The King is abuſed in it, and ſhould be inform- 
of it Eight years ago an Archbiſhop has been met 


ven "re with twenty followers—In the late King's time, 
U al- pretended Biſhop could make Prieſts there; the Law 
n th Prieſts not fo penal as here; but that they ſhould have 
my ch public juriſdiction, he ſcarce believed it, till he 


rd it here—The Jriſb are the moſt prieſt-ridden 
ple that are; but if the Popiſh party come into the 
Agiſtracy there, we mult look to that—Peter Talbot 
s once ſent for by this Houſe; he was degraded in 


us I! 
t that 


oy «ders for abuſing the King, and he is ſo infolent now, 
T a tome great mark ought to beſet on him— Would have 
wh Unified Clergy removed from thence, and the troops 


ordered 


4 
4 

4 
A 
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ordered back for the peace of the kingdom Would  '7 
have the buſineſs committed. 00 
Mr Attorney Finch.] Finds every man for the Ad- ha 
dreſs; hopes it will be with that prudence that carries MW - 
duty with it—Sees little notice taken of the advantage cot 
gained in Ireland by the Papiſts, five millions of acres ed 
being gained by the Rebellion; no expedient ever found, ¶ te 
by either perjuries or forgeries, that the Papiſts have gain. 
ed above one million and a half of acres—There is no Cor- 
poration upon which Popery can be planted, but with great 
difficulty After all this, believes not one Prieſt more in 
Ireland than ever was, but thinks them more vain 
fooliſh, and pragmatical than ever before—Nothing 
would gratify Ireland more than your Reformation, that 
they might be rid of many of them Ireland wants not 
Laws, and if every little drunken quarrel betwixt Papill 
and Proteſtant muſt be taken notice of here, you will hav 
work enough Three liundred years ago, it was Pr emuni 
to act under the Charter of the See of Rome; by the ol 
Laws, in Sir John Davis's reports, they were ſuppreſſed 
They would now ſhow themſelves better Catholics that 
their fathers—Adviſes that the Addreſs to the King mi 
be, that he would ſee himſelf obeyed, and that nM 
foreign power may be owned.” When we aſk for to 
much, we have the leſs hope of ſucceſs—To ſend f 
Talbot hither, would be to ſend for him to be hang 
drawn, and quartered—The army is always ſufficient t 
keep them quiet; and as for the Penſions, no man vi 
think much of the King's rewarding a repenting ſinner 
There is but one Catholic Officer in the army All agre 
for an Addreſs, but would have it with all modeſty : 
humility. | 
Mr Yaughan.] One Proclamation was in gene 
from hence, for perſons to exerciſe their trade ; the ot 
is to exempt them from ſuirs—Has heard that Talbot 


but a troop, but thoſe in it are able to raiſe twening 
thouſand men—The Attorney has painted Peter T albs dir 
doom, and he deſerves it Excommunicating the King for 


ſubjects for their allegiance is unpardonable— If 
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two Diſſenters here had made ſuch an inſurrection, as is 
complained of in Ireland, the whole party would have 
had the blame and reflection. a | 

Mr. Powle.] How many hundred times has it been 
complained of in Parliament, that the King has pardon- 
ed offenders too frequently, thereby emboldening them, 
though the King has power by law to pardon ? The 


power for Catholics to come into Corporations 'in Jre- 


und is unlimited; whether that be lawful, by the Act of 
dettlement, without ſpecial Diſpenſation from the Lord 
Lieutenant, leaves it to your judgment; with a deterring 
nen from following their legal actions Finds the di- 
niniſhing the army to be very perilous— The Tr; grow 
nfolent, and leſs Engliſb ſtrength is not conſonant with 
good policy The public treaſure of the nation is not fit to 
de employed to private uſes Though the Ii Clergy are 
nan and fooliſh, yet their infolence is grounded upon 
me countenance allowed Would not diminiſh our com- 
laints, ſo as not to have them underſtood by the King. 


the Jriſß quarters, were the laws put in execution. 

Mr Pale. | Criminal actions are not ſo much the Com- 
paint, as forbidding Civil actions the Grievance. 

Mr Attorney Finch.] Let this Houſe judge, as wiſe 
en, what would be done in this caſe Our Act of Obli- 
on extends not to Ireland ; but the Engliſb Act will not 
empt 2 in the quarters of the Rebels. Jriſb Rebels 
hay be ſued ; but the Engliſb Rebels, that have plundered, 
hay not. Where ſuits are ſtopped on one ſide for a party, 
d let open for another, thinks the exemption from 
eing ſued illegal; but then, how neceſſary, leaves it to 
u. 

Mr Garroway.] Either the thing is not worth your 
dreſs, you blowing cool in it, or to ſcreen ſome per- 
Ins—If you are not ready for a Queſtion, he has ſome- 


Wing farther to ſay. 


Sir Thomas Lee.] The Houſe thought this exemption 


ind for Ireland; but if not ſince thought ſo, it might have 


en repealed by the ſame authority that made it. NY 


Mr Secretary Coventry.] Every man would be hanged 
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Sir Thomas Clarges.] Though not twenty 1rifþ Papiſts I Lc 
were in the rebellion, and not above a fourth part no- ſl |; 
cent, it is hard to prove for it muſt be proved by per- Nis 
ſons preſent. | ms 
Mr Szoynfia. | The exerciſe of this dangerous Popilh Ho 
authority, and the leſſening of the Engliſh intereſt, by 
letting them into Corporations by a non cliſtante, are the I her 
two heads comprehended in your Debate People with- N «ct 
out doors know it; and would have the Addreſs upon thi! 
particular Complaint, and Debate ae to the I be 
weakening the Eugliſh intereſt there. | wit. 
Sir Thomas Littleton.) Now the Houſe is in a good clal 
diſpoſition, deſires the thing may be off our hands—Now no 
ſhortly will come down the Bill of Popery, and Frida WW cp: 
you have ordered for the Tax—The reit is a ſingle point, I 5 
not breaking into particulars, as this has done. ler, 

Mr Garroway.] Thinks him in the right; you repre- Nuke 
ſent, only to lay theſe things before the King, not doubt- N 
ing of his redreſſing them — Deſires to enumerate them Iron. 
all now, and draw them all in one Addreſs. L 

Sir Robert Thomas, | Moves to have © Colonel Richard 
Talbot forbid employment in England and Ireland, and 
forbid to come within five miles of the Court,“ Part of 
the Addreſs, 

Sir Rebert Carr.] You TRA quicting of N but 
you mult conſider. your reputation in this Houſe—Colo- 
nel Talbot has ſerved the King in the rebellion in Ireland, 
and has ſerved, the King in the rebellion here—lIt is ſaid, 
che is Sollicitor for the Papiſts in Ireland, and it may be for 
ill men;“ but to ruin a man unproved, and a man of 
reputation ! Let us not make a precedent, to reach a man 
you would not reach; upon common fame to do this, 
makes him think there is ſomething. more againſt him— 

Good fortune may ſometimes be a crime. 

Mr Secretary Coventry, | Differs from Carr—Thewhole 
Debate of the Houſe is grounded upon the aſſertion of F fi 
ſome of the Members here is no law againſt his trop e 
of horſe, a man of no ill actions; and to forbid him the © Co 
kingdom for chat, before you put a mark upon him! 
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Let it be aſſerted what he has done, in particular, illegal- 


ly; the bare ſaying © he is a Sollicitor for the Catholics,” 


i no ground, but what ill he has done for them—As he 
may have done ill, ſo he has done good, in Ireland and 
Holland. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] It is ſaid, there is nothing in particu- 
lar againſt this perſon ;” whether this perſon being now in 
actual command, and the taking public notice of it, is a 


thing inſecure for that kingdom; by Law he takes it to 
be ſo already By Law, no convicted Recuſant can come 


within four miles of the Court, without the King's ſpe- 
cial command; and the motion is, for Talboi's having 
no acceſs to his Royal Perſon, to which he is made in- 
capable already by the Law of England.  ' _ 

Sir Trevor Williams.] Is informed that the Duke of 
York has turned many Proteſtants out of his troops, and 
ken in Talbot. U 01 EN 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Aſſured the contrary, that 
none were changed. TN 

Lord Obrien.] There were but two people put into 
Talbots troop, and they were his relations, about a 
month ago. 4 

Sir Thomas Higgins. ] Is informed, that he has Proteſtants 
n his troop, and is ſure he has a Proteſtant in his bed; 
nd has heard he keeps a Proteſtant Chaplain in his fa- 
nily— Would not have you ſo ſevere as to brand a perſon, 
hen there is nothing againſt him but fame, he having 
krved the King both abroad and at home, | 

Mr Garroway.] Looks upon him quaſi Papiſt, and no 
therwiſe— Would not have the thing go to a Com- 
ilttee, 

Sir John Duncombe.] Thoſe that know Talbot, ſepa- 

him from this notion now in Debate, and look upon 
im as a gallant man It is a ſevere thing to be named 

the Houſe of Commons, and he may fall out to be 
e ſingle man named here—You have ſaid enough to 
ve him caution how he carries himſelf. 


Colonel Birch.] Deſires that he, and all of the Popiſh 
religion, 
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religion, may be removed out of command cr truſt in 
Ireland. 2 TO 

Mr Harwood.) Would have it repreſented, that they 
are more dangerous in Ireland than here; but would not 
have him named 1n particular, | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] When the Houſe was fo ſenſible 
of this perſon the laſt Seſſion, wonders why now he 
ſhould be exempted—He has been in Ireland, but will 
not ſay what he has heard there; but would hear any 
man tell him, in what regiment, and under whom he 
ſerved, againſt the rebels— He has heard that a Proteſtant 
has been diſplaced to put him in, which diſcourages the 
reſt—It will be made out, that he procured a Commiſſi- 
on under the Great Seal, to enquire into all the eſtates of 
Treland—Would have the thing committed at large. 

Mr Waller.) Accuſation ought to be free, and may 
be allowed free and open; but to commit a man, and 
not charge him, hard—Papiſt is a crime, that makes 
him liable only to the laws in being againſt him ; to 
blemiſh and ſpeak ill of a man, is dangerous. 

Mr Pewle.] Will not only be as tender of the lives of 
men, but of their reputation, as he would be of his 
own—Becauſe there is but one Papiſt in command in 
Ireland, would have him turned out, to be none there 
To that of being named in this Houſe,” would not 
have him countenanced here; and after having him 
named here the laſt Seſſion with ſo many marks upon 
him,” it is a ſtrange boldneſs in him to take military 
command fince—Should you countenance people that 
preſume to ſend an Ambaſſador to their own Prince, 
naming himſelf Agent for the Catholics of Ireland ?— 
Appeals to the Privy Counſellors—If fo, he hopes this 
Houſe will ſet a mark on him Whoever deſires you not 
to impeach a man, deſires you not to puniſh him 
5 Hen. IV. Complaint was made to the King, in Parlia- 


ment, of his Confeſſor; the King, though he ſaid he 
had nothing againſt him, yet, upon the deſire of the 


Commons, would put him -out of his ſervice, and re 
moved him. 29 en. VI. Somerſet and Dudley the ſame 
| "2B 
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* Dr Turner impeached the Duke of Bur bing bam upon 
common fame. 
Sir Charles Harbord.)} Thinks it a wonderful thing that 
ot this man ſhould be put into command—This commiſ- 
| ſion of his ſhakes: the Proteſtant Intereſt in Ireland=— 
KY Thinks him fit to be removed. 


he 
vill | n other Grievances. 
ny Colonel Bircb.] Would have © preſſing men”. and 


he * the impoſition on Coals“ referred to the Committee 
ant to bring them within this Addreſs. 
the Sir Thomas Meres. ] Delivers the Proclamation for the 
iſh- impoſition on Coals. (It was 1 4 cBalaron, without 
s of M Af of Parliament.) 

Mr Secretary Coventry. It wants ** Preamble of the 
may Council, and is fiot the ſame Petition mentioned. 
and Mr Garroway. Hopes the Citizens will take warnings 
akes and not make any more Addreſſes to the King of tbis 
5 (0 nature. 

Sir William J. hompſon.] This Proctamation was for 
the ſafety of Coals during the war; the city gave chatge 
to their Commanders not to take a penny ; they had no 
more than what was voluntarily given ; the impoſition 
was never commanded. | 

Colonel Strangeoays.] The city ſays, no money was 
taken; they may thank the Parliament for it; but hears 
of bonds taken—Neceſlity for fire is a great matter; ſo 
he hopes that neceſſity will be taken away. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] This hereafter may be taken far 
granted, upon the Council- books Poor ſeamen are a- 
fraid to ſay any thing, for fear of being preſſed, al {0 
will ſay no more of the bonds taken. 

Mr Powle.] There is a Proclamation likewife 1 re- 
quiring all the King's ſubjects, upon any injury received 
i- from the King's ſoldiers, to complain to the Officer for 
MT juſtice ; and if he does not do it, the next Juſtice of the 
oF Peace to take the examination, and certify it to the Lords 
of the Council, where the King will take care of the 
thing”*—He knowsof no exemption any man has from the 

Vol. II. courſe 


fo 
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courſe of the law; the law has not this courſe, but when 
Hannibal ad portas, which, he thanks God, is not the caſe 
now. This may introduce martial law; for the Lords 
of the Council cannot hear every complaint, and will 
refer it to the Court- martial. (The Proclamation Was 
read.) 

Sir John Duncombe.] This outen happens to what is 
intended for the beſt, it has the worſt conſtruction. 
Complaint upon the place firft, and ſo to the Juſtice of 
Peace, that the Officer may not abuſe the King, the 
King will hear the Officer The Proclamation. does not 
Jay, © the Juſtice of Peace ſhall not do his duty,” who 
is as much at liberty as. before—There is no ill intention 
in it—By this, upon the quarters, ſpeedy Juſtice may 

be done. 

Mr. Vaughan. We deſire © ſpeedy juſtice,” but from 

erſons in Commiſſion. 
Sir Robert Carr. ] This Proclamation is only that the 
Officer may do his duty, if negligent; and ſtops nothing 
of the Juſtice's _—_— ; 

Sir Thomas Meres.] A country fellow is cut on the 
pate, and he muſt go to the Officer, who is, by this 
Proclamation, the Juſtice of the Peace, and the Juſtice 8 
the Officer's Clerk. Poſſibly the Officer may not write 0 
well, though a good ſoldier, and may have need of a 1 
Clerk - But would have this thing explained, for the L 
eaſe of the people. : 

Sir Thomas Byde.] Informs the Houſe, of a ſoldier 
brought to Hertford Seſſions, and forcibly taken out of 7) 
the Court by his Officer. 1 

Mr Garroway.] Since Sir Richard Temple ſpoke in de- 7 
Ser of the 9 he finds it worſe. If the Officer has 1 


power, ſo has the Juſtice of Peace, and they may fall || '* 
together by the ears— Would not mix power with the it 
Officers. — 

- Mr Haug ban. Commends Sir John Talbot's zeal (obo f 


g2ve an account of his proceedings in juſtice-affairs in his gs 
cnmpany ) but not his juſtice. Nulli negabimnus, nulli differe- | © 


, Sc. — This Proclamation is againſt Magna Charts; Fr 
6, 5 What here f 


artd; 
here 
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here is great delay of juſtice; there may be be ill conſe- 
quences of it, though the King had no ill intention in it. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] You are at war, and let no 
man ſay it is a ſea war only; it is war, and the Hollanders 
may land here. War cannot be maintained without ſoldiers; 
and no Gentleman can ſay, that ſoldiers were ever man- 
aged with leſs trouble to the people. 

Mr Powle. Proclamations iſſue out uſually wich the 
word *rogamus,” whichis not © to command” —Serjeants 
have been ſent for Juſtices, that have not obeyed the 
Proclamation ; the ſoldier is ſtill a ſubje&, and not ex- 
empt from the law—The Juſtice of Peace is made a 
hackney (and you make him break his oath by ſuffering 
this Proclamation) to the ſoldier Put it all together, and 
it is a direct prohibition and diſcountenancing of the law; 
and hopes you will petition the King to recall it. 

Lord St. John.] Complains that a regiment has been 
quartered in Hampſhire, at five-pence a meal, to the ruin 
oi the poor victuallers, who have not been paid any thing 
ſince November. | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Lockhart, recommended by a 
great Lord of Scotland, his character; he was ſon of a T ot 
of Seſſion, and raiſed himſelf under the Hamiltons; when the 
Duke of Hamilton came into England, he was a Mayor in 
that army; at that time he married Cromwe!l*s niece, and 
held intelligence with Cromwe!/—Was forbidden Sterling 


when the King was there—There were but three falſe in 


Scotland to the King, and he was one : He commanded 
Dunkirk for the Uſurpers, and was bitter enough before 
the King's Declaration from Breda When the Rump 
was here, Lockhart was found ſo dextrous, that he pre- 
vailed with Mazarine that the King ſhould not be looked 
on at St Jobn de Luz—Leaves the man to the conſidera- 
tion of the Houſe how fit for employment. 

Sir Robert Dillington.] He is informed in Hampfhrire, 
that they muſt either allow that five-pence a day, or keep 
the ſoldiers in their houſes—He knows not this Lockhart. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Hopes the King will be moved to 
diſband theſe, when the war ſhall be ended; wiſhes the 

K 2 Scots 
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Scots and Iriſh had been tranſported rather to Scot- 
land and Ireland, than called here to burden us; they 
would do better in their own country; and thoſe raiſed 
in England would do better for tillage, ſervants wages 
riſing every where. 0 ak | 
Colonel Birch.] Would have it in the Addreſs, .** Preſ- 
ſing men from their wives and children.“ | | 
I To proceed in the conſideration of theſe, and other Grievan- 
ces, to-morrow. ] | 
| Tueſday, March 18. ON 

. After Debate, an Addreſs was ordered to be prepared to be 
8 to his Majeſty, repreſenting the danger of the Engl; 


4 
l 
0 
roteſtant Intereſt in Ireland, and directions were given to inſert a 
' ſeveral other Grievances in the ſaid Addrels, ] E 
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: Wedneſday, March 19. N 

The ingroſſed Bill for the Eaſe of Diſſenters was read the WI 2. 

4 third time, ] 8 we C 

© l £5412 | Debate. | G 

A Mr Waller.) Uſury, during the time of Popery, was I _ 

i unlawful, as ſuppoſed to be againſt the Law of God. || © 

1 We know not the Will of God but by his two Books, ,. 

i the Law of God and the Law of Nature—A man gives I ,, 

| 1 | away all he has, for his liberty, to ſumma poteſtas— He a 

n may do and take what he will from his body, but his an 
1 mind cannot be given or taken; he may command me 

. not to ſpeak my mind, and not to do my mind, and, in I 

"1 a word, to be hypocritical : Though this be a violence I th 

1 in general, it will be a violence but upon a few—In the In- 

quiſition of Spazy, a few ſhall ſuffer rather than many. Taci- N the 

zus calls ita good Government for a man to do what he I * 

will, and ſpeak what he thinks.“ —Reftraint is againſt the ; ts 

genius and whole complection of the en theſe "I 

Diſſenters alone, and peopie will deſpiſe them ; puniſh bl 

them, and the people | will } have compaſſion for them ON 

The Quakers ſuffered bravely, and were the more eſteem- th 

dd; the perſecuted party ever gets uppermoſt—In Queen py 

Mary's time thoſe of the reformed religion were perſe- "hs 

cuted, and they foon got uppermoſt, In Queen Eliza- "te 


£74's time, in our times, © Prelacy and Popery“ were 
. coupled 


the 
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coupled together, and people flocked to Mr Gunnings 
congregation Neither ſons of Cavaliers nor Cavaliers 
were admitted into the Convention, and yet they brought 
in the King, becauſe that was then the perſecuted party 
If you believe the King, this liberty has kept Peace, 
and you have had proof of it This Bill is according to 
the Law of God, Law of Nations, and — — of 
the Nation, and he would paſs it. | | 
Sir John Duncombe.] Appeals, if ever any thing in 
England of perſecution to Diſſenters—Maller had liberty 
in his own houſe, and his friends, by former Acts—No- 
thing now perſecuted but Popery, and therefore, by. his 
argument, Popery mult thrive and be uppermoſt—This 
Bill is quite different from the Law of God— Where are 
the perſons that muſt viſit theſe congregations, and exa- 
mine and inſpect what doctrine they teach? This is not 


according to the Law of God; Smiths, Shoemakers, and 


Coblers Preach, If this be according to the Law of 
God, he mult read the Bible again Would have Gentle- 
men tell him, that are ſo much for this Bill, in what 
part of the world the Church has no power to enquire 
what men preach ? By this conſequence, you will leave 
them to ſay what they will—Law after Law, Reaſon 
after Reaſon; has been againſt them theſe twelve years, 
and 1s againſt the Bill now. 

Sir Charles Harbord.] Foſephus, notoriouſly known, 
tells us, “that the two fects of the Jews, the Saducees and 
the Phariſees, held, the one Spirits, and the other no Spi- 
rits, nothing more contrary ; but they never divided, 
they were all unitedastothe public Government” -A book, | 
lately publiſhed, <* of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Nether- 
lands *,“ tells you, that mighty things have been done there 
by what you intend in this Act; the ſeverity of ain, and their 
Plantations, have ruined them, and will us, if we look not 
to it In our maritime towns we have not the ſixth part of, 
the people The populous places of Brabant, by this per- 
ecut ion, have been diſpeopled, and Holland has got ſuffi- 

acntly by it, and ſo did we He confeſſes that he has com- 
municated with them in Holland, and will do it again 


* Written by Sir William Temple, 
K 3 | Ile 
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He has had as good advice, and as leamed upon it, as 
any man can give him, which held it lawtul—Hopes 
this people that have Eaſe by the Bill will occaſion you to 
continue it. 

Sir Philip Warwick.] You have the Genius of the Na- 
tion, God, and the Complection of the People, ſpoken to 
As to che Genius of the Nation, till Popery made us all 
afraid, he has endeavoured to make the foundation of 
the Church ſo full as to abide a good ſuperſtructure 
Look upon the Fewrfp ſtoryof the ſects, and they were never 
[there] till the time of Captivity, and never | here] till our 
Rebellion, till the Temple was ſhaken. Morality is not ſo 
planted in man, but that Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions de- 
ſtroy all that; Cain and Abel owed duty to Adam—Li- 
bera mens overthrows all Chriſtianity. Chriſtians at firſt 
were but a body of men, and they planted the Church, 
and Excommunication in the Church; and he was no Chri- 
ſtian that was out of it—Never were men, by nature, ei- 
ther Jews or Chriſtians. By this liberty you will loſe 
all Regiſters, Marriages, and Genealogies. Let not great 
words make a noiſe; you give them liberty, and not 
27 indemnity—He i is perfectly againſt the Bill. 

Colonel Birch.] Doubts not but the people will be 
ſheep, quiet and peaceable; and had it been only to mark 
them in the forehead, he is not againſt it—Doubts not but 
in a ſhort time we ſhall ſee that the enforcing Laws upon 
theſe people, and crying out againſt the infallibility of 
the Pope, are not confiſtent—You would not have the Pa- 
piſts govern you, and that is not a perſecution of them. 

Dr Burwell.) They grow numerous: If you paſs this 
Act, you give away the peace of the nation—A Puritan 
was ever a rebel; begin with Calvin Theſe Diſſenters 
made up the whole army againſt the King; the _ 
tion of the Church was then aimed at—Pray God it be 
not ſo now 

Sir John Birkenhead.) There was not a Phariſce till the 
fall of the Perfan Monarchy ; the Diſpenſations then 
were to the Proſelytes of the Gate, viz. Strangers; that 
15 * true caſe of the N of the Clergy 

| 1s 
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is omnibus his articulis; by this Subſcription in the Bill, 
they will have twenty-ſix of the thirty-nine Articles left 
out, ſubſcribing only the doctrines ; you have not in the 
Creed ten articles of it, nor ever thought ſo. Had you 
aliſt of theſe men you eaſe, the King might have apprized 
you of] ſome; now you will have Preachers that have had 
their hands in his father's blood Here are two thouſand 
of theſe Preachers already, and there may be ten thou- 
ſand more—Shall the old officers of the army count 
numbers and know perſons? They may come like Ven- 
ner, [the fifth Monarchy-man] with their arms. 

Sir Robert Howard.] Will not trouble you with the 
rabbinical law, nor hiſtory ; but offers to conſider, that one 
time you were againſt this, and now are changed, thinking 
it more fitted and calculated for the nation— The Parlia- 
ment muſt do ſomething at all times They are not ſuch 
enemies as is ſaid; the Act of Oblivion has made a 
grave for that Will you now cruſh the expectation of 
the nation in this thing ? Thoughts are active in mens 
minds, when they have hope for ſomething—Should 
have thought of making the King's Declaration a Law 
for a time; but that being not to be done, will you not 
compoſe people's minds at home, when all abroad is in 
diſtraction ?—lIf this Bill be too much, or too little; if 
matters be too ſhort in it, you may lengthen them; if 
inconvenient, you may alter them—You will leave, by 
laying the Bill aſide, as much diſorder in the imagina- 
tions of the people, as in the thing itſelf ; therefore 
would paſs the Bill. | 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] In the main, we may fling out 
this Bill, or keep it, and not offend the Law of God—There 
is ſome inconvenience as to Toleration ; indifferent with- 
out limit Does think the honour of the Houſe engaged 
by voting and acting; he hopes it may be mended in the 
Lords Houſe, and with that hope ſends it up. 

{ Fhe Bill paſſed. ] 


Thurſday, March 20. 


A Meſſage from his Majeſty was read by Mr. Secretary 
Coventry, to this effect: That the King intends a receſs on 
„„ Thurſday 
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© 8 next [the 27th inſtant] and would have the Houſe pre- 
pare ſuch Bills [of importance] as are before them*, againſt that, 
time, as well that of the Supply, as others.“ 


A Tl for rebuilding the Navy-Office [was read the ſecond 
time. 

Mr Sacbeverell.] This Bill ſcems to him, as if the 
Surveyor- General had liberty, by this Bill, to take in 
end already built upon. 577 


Ilt was ordered to be committed. 


A Bill for exempting the Freemen of London, from Butlerage 
and Prizage, was read, (Imperfect.) 

Mr Attorney Finch. ] This Bill ſeems to him not good 
for the King, Subject, nor Citizen; no Freeman can have 
benefit of Prizage, it not reſident within the city, by a 
Statute of Henry VIII. If you carry it to foreigners, 
out of London, their abſence loſes them their Prizes, 
though Freemen Let not the trade of wines be driven 
all over England, by ſuch as are not Freemen of London. 

Mr Garrotway.] The Freemen, if not burnt out of 
London, would never have gone out of London; there 
2re no convenient houſes for them, moſt of them bein 
ſmall, and tor ſhops ; and they muſt trade only to 
London. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Great complaint was made, when 
the Tax-Bill paſſed, by the Citizens, for abatement; 
and that perſons living out of town had no chargeable 
offices in the city, and paid little to the tax, and yet 
traded — Three thouſand' houſes empty; no want of 
this; this will make ſome farther encouragement to diſ- 

-ople London. 

Sir William Thompſon.) If Freemen of London have 
Prizage, that wine pays no duty of Butlerage to the 
King People that go out of the kingdom have no Pri- 
zage If you paſs the Bill, the King will have the duty, 
otherwiſe they will have it that have the patent of 
Prizage. 

[The Bill was rejected.] 


RD In tac Journal, © as cu x be prepared.” 


Friday, 


Joy, 
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Priday, March 21. 


[The Bill for Supply was brought in, ingroſſed, and laid on 
the table. ] 


Mr Garroway.] Deſires that the Money-Bill may not be 
read till Tueſday next, becauſe you have the Bill of Po- 
pery, with * Amendments, returned from the Lords, 
where he hears we have been ſtrangely repreſented—We 
are all concerned to ſee this Bill of Popery diſpatched, 
and to clear the reputation of this Houſe—Therefore: 
would have the Money-Bill, for the preſent, laid aſide. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.) *Tis very reaſonable that the 
fears and jealouſies of Popery ſhould be removed, but 
would not defer the Tax- Bill ſo long Would go upon 
the Bill of Popery to-day, and would not have the King 
think we take any thing ill from him, who has promoted 
this Bill fo much in the Houſe of Lords, by his coun- 
tenancing it. | rt 
Sir John Coventry.] Hopes in time we may make this 
Bill of Popery a good one—This Bill has had hard paſ- 
age hither again: If we believe common fame, it near- 
ly miſcarried in the Lords Houſe Many more Grievan- 
es may come betwixt this and Twe/day, and would have 
that day for the Tax-Bill. 


Sir Thomas Oſlorne.] ** Common fame” came never 


rom nobody, but by ſomebody ; the Gentleman ought 


to tell you by whom it came— We cannot take notice of 
rhat is done in the Lords Houle. 

Mr Powle,] Hopes that our zeal for this Bill is not 
ook ed upon as an offence to the King, but acceptable to 
im Common fame!“ No man can nominate on the 
udden, who This diſcourſe cannot be without ſome 
re; in time it may come out, and thoſe Gentlemen will 
you, when they can, where they had it—Moves for 
ueſday, and hopes no ill intentions can be made out of it. 

Sir John Duncombe.] Would have you look at the end 
2 would be at—Go upon this Bill from the Lords; 


* It was returned from the Lords, with forme Amendments and Pro- 
0s, a little betore this Debate. 


you 
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ou are maſters of your Orders Go and aſk ſatisfaction 8. 
of the King for your Grievances, and he is ſure you will I pz 
n fa 

Sir Robert Carr.] Finds no difference among Gentle. in 
men in the thing. Till we read the Amendments the N of 
Lords have ſent down, we cannot tell whether ſatisfactory N of 
or not; we may poſſibly agree at a Conference. Why ha 
will you do things that may look like diſlike, when it is the 
not? Would not have a blemiſh on the Supply; do the 
one and not the other. 0 

Colonel Birch.] Hears much ſaid of common fame” Nan) 
It ſeems to be now the Lord Keeper, Biſhop Williamss i bel 
caſe, in 1614, or 1616—“ Common fame from the Houſe WW of 
of Lords!” Would go with ſafe ſteps for the King and I anc 
kingdom; one thing is before you, that the King may Il are 
not think we ſtop his buſineſs —Would have this Tax mo 
Bill for Txe/day, and hopes by that time we ſhall give 


ſuch advice, as may ſecure the King and kingdom— vei 
Stands up' to remind you that this is a parliamentary way lay 
of common fame.“ has 


Sir Courtney Poole.] Thinks we are upon ſuch a point chat 
that wc have reaſon to think it will ſtartle the King ſafe 
* Common fame” is not a right way for the Lords or N and 
the King, therefore would not inſiſt upon it. 8 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Tells the Speaker that he turns the put 
Queſtion to another thing He would have the Queſtionand 
for the Bill of Popery, and the other Queſtion, tor} 8 
Tueſday, firſted and ſeconded—Demands whether he willbuſi 
be pleaſed to own that to be the Queſtion ; and demandixto 
whether he can deny that that Queſtion was firfted, 
{econded, and thirded ? 

Mr Cheney. ] There has been ſomething on you 
hands theſe two or three days, which is to be ready wit 
the Tax, the Grievances” — Would not put a certal 
day for the Tax, and doubts not of redreſs of Grievance 
in due time. 

Mr Powle.] Gives an account of the“ Addreſs abou 
Grievances,” which cannot be finiſhed till the Commitnay | 


tee can ſee the inſpection into the affairs of Ireland, tnffWou 
Secretar 
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Secretary. not having been attended, and could not be diſ- 
patched . This is not for the ſervice of the King, his ſatis- 
faction, and good of the nation, and therefore we cannot 
in conſcience part with the Money-Bill, till that buſineſs 
of Ireland be determined; but he has reaſon to take hold 
of things of ** common fame,” when ſome great Officers 
have told the King, “that, if the Money Bill paſſed not, 
the King may be ſupplied otherwiſe,” 


to quiet the minds of the King's ſubjects, as neceſſary as 
e ny whatſoever—There are Grievances of an high nature, 
s o:fides what are already depending; ſome are the root 
uſe of all thoſe Grievances, the authors of theſe diſturbances, 
ind and thoſe are evil Counſellors—Becauſe other Grievances 
nay are not named, hopes people will not think there are not 
Coax more, therefore moves for Thur/day for Grievances.” 
zie Lord St. John.] Should © common fame” have 
n- eight, you would have much to do; therefore would 


war lay it aſide—As to the Bill of Popery before you, he 


has ſo great love and tenderneſs for the King's perſon, 
zoint N that, without this Bill, neither the King nor we can be 
ig ſafe — Would have a little time to conſider theſe things, 
75 or fl and would have Tueſday. 
Sir Robert Howard.] Are you afraid of any trick being 
s the put by the Money Bill? You are maſters of every day, 
fon and of what is fit to be done. s 
Sir Thomas Meres.] Does any body imagine no other 
buſineſs but this Bill ? If there was none, it could not be 
before Monday Would have this Debate on Monday. 


nands 


irftec, [The Debate was adjourned to Monday by conſent. ] 


On the Lords Amendments to the Bill of Popery: *The Pro- 
viſo of Peerage : Office of Inheritance, or for Life, granted 
by the King, or any of his Predeceſſors, to enjoy it, notwithſtand- 


ung this Oath : Peers to take the Oaths the Parliament fitting 
only.“ 5 


you 
y Wit 
certai 
vance 


; abou Sir Thomas Lee.] Knows not how theſe Amendments 
ommitniy cohere ; no man can carry the Bill in his memory. 
nd, ty Vould adjourn the Debate till the afternoon. 

ecretar Mr 


Lord Cavendiſp.] Thinks thoſe Bills now depending, 
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Mr Secretary Coventry.) It is reafonable, chat people 
ſhould look what coherence there is in the Bull, and 
he is for adjourning. 

Mr Yaughan.] It is fitter to be conſidered before din- 
ner than after Would not debate it in a thin Houſe in 
the afternoon. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Public office” muſt be the iſſue 

upon tryal for the. petty offices He would pleaſe the 
Lords in it. 

Mr Pow!le.] He cannot agree wh the Lords, becauſe 
it may make a Queſtion, what a public office” is 
Takes not the King's and Queen's ſervants to be“ public 
offices Knows not what rule of Law can determine 
i. Would not agree to public offices.“ 

[It was rejected.] 


On the Amendment of leaving out © the Queen's and Duke's 
ſervants,” 


Mr Secretary Coventry. | The Queen has many Gen- 
tlemen that made no doubt of being with her; „the 
ueen's ſervants,” in rigour, are“ the King's ſervants” 
It will be a mighty affliction to the Queen—Many 
have been long with the King, and ſerved him in great 
dangers with great fidelity ; the King would be loth to 

have them taken from him. 

Sir 7onathan Trelawney.)] Would agree with the Lords 
Amendments © to the Queen's and the Duke's family ;” 
to © the Teſt of the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation ;” 
would allo agree with the Lords Amendments—The Duke 
has many Proteſtant ſervants, and moſt are ſo—Some 
Papiſts have been long with him, and in great dangers 
for him—The Duke has deſerved well from this Houſe : and 
Nation, has fought two of the greateſt naval battles, and 
expoled his perſon, and hopes you will not deprive him 
of his ſervants, 

Mr Attorney Montagu.] The Queen, Conſort to the 
King, and an alien, may have ſeveral perſons of that 
religion, but the greateſt number of them are Pro- 
teſtants. 


Lord 
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Lord Cornbury. J Be pleaſed to remember, that the 
Proviſo he brought in Ge the Queen's ſervants,” was 
not ſo happily worded as he could have wiſhed the 
thing; the thing deſired is ſo reaſonable. - Certainly if 
the Queen deſigned more Papiſts,ſhe would have had them 
before now; the number is few, and they are perſons of 
credit and merit; the King gives her liberty to chuſe. 

As far the greater numbers are Proteſtants, ſo ſhe is as 
kind to us Proteſtants, as to the Papiſts; therefore 
would agree Her ſervants ate ſworn to herſelf in the 
Oath of Service; they alſo ſwear Allegiance to the King 
—Conſider, that the brought a portion of five hundred 
thouſand pounds into Band beſides nn other ad- 
vantages. 

Sir William e ] You will bring! in more Ne- 
gueſe, if the Engliſb Papiſts be turned out, and they will 
never underſtand one another how to ſerve the Queen. 

Sir John Birkenhead.) Almoſt admires that any man 
would deny the Queen what he would not be denied him- 
ſel Should not we think it hard, if we ſhould marry a 
Princeſs abroad, of our kingdom, that ſhe ſhould be de- 
nied the choice of her ſervants? Put it into the ſcale; 
it is the rule of the Goſpel; make it any man's caſe— It 
will be hard ochetwiſe, therefore would agree with the 
Lords. 

Sir Charles Harbord. ] This Queen has brought more 
to the Crown of England, than any ſix Queens before 
ever brought in money She is a perſon of the moſt in- 
offenſive carriage that ever was The principal perſon 
about her is Lady Sffolk, and ſhe is a Proteſtant— 
Knows not the reſt. 

Colonel Bzrch.] Is for the rule of doing as we would 
be done by,” but would know what we do—It is faid, 

* moſt are women, therefore ſafe” It is faid, that all 
her ſervants are ſworn.” Would have the roll of them 
brought, that choſe that are ſworn, by ſuch a roy may 
continue in. 

Mr Attorney Finch.] Would agree, becauſe it is a 

degree of ſeverity this Houſe never inſiſted on. 
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the Queen, under ſafe conduct, have ſo; but more Eng- 
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This Houſe never queſtioned how far Articles of State or iſ © 
Marriage; never judged them—As your Addreſs to the 7 
King is about the Proclamation, Sc. natural-born ſub. 5 
jects cannot ſtay—It is a degree of ſeverity. that never 


was before. She eame over with expectation of other | 
uſage than barely Articles, and having had more, it is 5 


hard. The beſt part of her converſation being her Reli- Wo 
gion, this may put her upon' a ſeverity of giving no il 
quarter to her Proteſtant ſervants If you be for a cer- Q 


tain time, you muſt not look farther back than this day 


Leu have advanced far to a ſuppreſſing of Popety, 
when you haye reduced people into a mee where you 
May find them, and have chem: n 

Mr Vaughan.) It is ſaid, that this of the <« neen's ſer- 
vants“ is a greater mark of ſeverity than ever was before” 
—He thinks it one of the errors of the Long Parliament, 
that they went no farther with the <* then Queen's ſer 
vants' Our buſineſs is to add to the laws againſt Po- 
pery, and not to repeal them If I come into \ Prance, | 
have civil protection; thoſe that came into England with 


liſp Prieſts than Foreigners, is againſt law—You do not 
hear of Murderers or Felons in Newgate, but a Prieſt 
is with them Wiſhes the Duke had no Papiſts about 
him, they do harm ; and would have all men here leave 
affections at the door, 

Sir Robert Carr.) One has told you, how few Papaſts 
the Queen has in her family, and what encouragement 
Proteſtants about her have—The Queen deſires not to 
increaſe the number of them—Purting the Queen upon 
this trouble may put her upon ſending for Portugal {cr- M 
vants, and put out the Proteſtant—Divers Papiſts hav: "Ms 
ſerved the Duke at fea, and beyond fea — It croſſes not] - 
your Bill; and other people cannot be encouraged to 

crowd under them. 

Sir Richard Temple.) Your © adhering” in this point 


vill croſs your end for more Proteſtants—When tl + 
Queen ſees thefe few removed from her, he knows not the the 


conſeguence ; Articles of Marriage are Law in all n: 
tions 
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tions If you agree not to this Proviſo, ſhe is put upon 
greater hardſhips thanany other ſubjects, not to have whom 
ſhe will about her If you reſtrain it, would have it to 
thoſe in ordinary only, and from ſuch a time. 

Sir Thomas Higgins.] The © Duke's ſervants” you will 
reach under the notion of the © King's ſervants” the 
are ſworn to him; they have fought for the kingdom 
with the Duke—We ought to pray God to inform the 
Queen, but you go about to lay an affliction upon her. 

Sir Robert Southwell.] Hears of the Treaty the King 
has made with Portugal upon the Queen's marriage ; ſhe 
has brought Tangier and Bombay in portion ; ſhe] is ſuc- 
ceſſive, and her right entire to that Crown, in the Zaſi 
and Weſt-Indies, very conſiderable. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Wonders to hear the * Articles of 
Marriage” called“ Law,” and “ that become Law“ 
We could not find the Declaration to be ſo. 3 James, 4 
cap. The Parliament, in that preamble, thought the 
kingdom ſo unſafe by reaſon & the Papiſts, that they 
were confined within four miles of their dwellings, with- 
out leave; not to come to Court, by that Statute, unleſs 
commanded. And now you will let them, by this Provi- 
lo, reſide in the Court, either of the King or Heir appa- 
tent — If once the hole be made, knows not how wide it 
will grow—Would keep the cloth as whole 2s we can, 

Sir Thomas Meres. ] You cannot mend the thing, for it 
your own; no body has inſtanced but in the Queen; 
he argument of Law” is given up as to © Articles” 
that point; let us not, by Law of Courteſy, void an- 
ther Law—We cannot give them greater encourage- 
ent. 

Mr Waller.] © Do as you would be done by” is a cur- 
ent Law—A man may find fault with the equitableneſs 
ba Law—Why will you geminate a thing? His High- 

eſs does as much by example as precept. 

Mr Mallett, extravagantly interrupted him.] Who ſaid 
ie Duke is under another notion than the Queen ? He 

2 ſubject, and hath nothing to do with foreign Articles 
the (Queen has. 


Earl 
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Earl of Ancram.] Would not make, nor deſtroy, Laws 
by a ſide- wind. If you diſcourage the Queen, you wil 
make an excluſive Law, in effect, for the Crown never to 
marry one of her religion , unleſs we may marry at 
home—Fhe Queen's merit is ſo beyond his expreſſion 
that he ſhall ſay nothing of it Queen Elizabeib was a Pro. 
teſtant, and, beſides having no reaſon to leave that religion, 
another title was ſet up againſt her by one of that religion; 
Papiſts her only enemies—Our Queen is of that reli- 
gion ; her example great to our religion — There is more 
a punctilio than danger | in it, and he wouldag ea with the 
Lords. 

Colonel Birch.] If any Gendlerain varies in his opi- 
nion, he tells you Why— What he has heard now, 
<* that Popiſh Princes muſt [not] marry with us here- 
after,” muſt alter his opinion—EZxgland's ruin was dated 
from the time of ſuch marriages—Hopes, that ſeeing it 
will have that good effect, that no Popiſh Prince will 
marry with us, it will be better than he thought of, and 

now he is more for it than before—Would not agree to 
that part of it. 

Sir Thomas Liltleton.] Thinks you may agree with the 
Lords in toto, in the © Duke's Proviſo; he being x 
ſubject, it cauſes no marks of ſingulariry—You have 
deſired that ſome perions may be rewarded by the King; 
e the Queen's ſervants” are the King's—This is not ſo— 
Would not have you receive a Law particularly for him, 
and would not have any thing particular 2 him. 

Sir Thomas Oſborne. | There is no Law for a & ſubject's” 
ſervants ; the Duke is one, and moves that he may be in 


no other e dee 
[The Amendment was rejected.] 


On the Amendment of N « Allegiance,” inſtead of O. 
bedience.” 


Sir Thomas Lee.] The Oath of © Allegiance,” arc 
Obedience,“ are two things; the Oath of © Allegiance 
15 given at Leets. 


* Such a Law, very happily for Exgland, has fince been m ade. 


2 
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Sir Anthony Cope.] Has heard of many Catholics that 
would take the Oath of Allegiance, but not of Obedi- 


ence. 3 James. 


Colonel Birch.] You may amend the I .ords with 
an Amendment the ſtatute mentioned, 3 James Would 


have the Amendment referred to that ſtatute. 


[Agreed to, with this addition, «which Oath of Allegiance 
is contained in the Statute made in the third year of Kine: 


James.“ 


[On the other Amendment of leaving out the Clauſe againſt 


2 Non vult ulterius proſequs. | 


Mr Attorney Finch.] If you hope it in any informa- 
tion at the King's ſuit, remembers not that the Attorney 
ever did it, becauſe no end of it; if he gives not the 
nol proſequi, which is but two ſhillings and eight-pence, 


there are thirteen pounds for a pardon. 


Sir Thomas Lee.] The thing is not pardonable, and ſo 
no charge of thirteen pounds for a pardon; takes the 
thing, that the perſon is diſabled, from the time of con- 


viction, for that office, or any other. 


Sir Thomas Meres.] Remembers the laſt Seſſion upon 


uiterius non vult, &c.— If an ulterius will void it, you 


have more reaſon to ſtick to it. 


Mr Vaugban.] If the Oath and the Teſts are not taken, 
the office becomes void for want of them, and entitles 
another to them Preſumes that of indictments the 


hardeſt part of the Bill, if upon information. 
Mr Sollicitor North.] In all 


former's part. 


penal Laws ſome part goes 
to the King, and the King cannot diſpenſe with the In- 


Mr Porvle.] It is a miſtake in the Sollicitor; many pe- 
nalties, in Statutes relating to Popery, go not to tlie 


King, but to the Informer and Poor; and yet the infor-, 


mation is am pro domino Rege, quam pro ſeip/ſo—Would be 


latisſied from the learned Gentlemen in this point. 


Mr Attorney Finch. ] Some little penalties, not wor- 
thy of obſervation, go from the King to the Informer 
and Poor; but ſcarcely an Act of conſequence with that 
*xample—If Dominus Rex ulterius non vult proſequi, make 


Yor; Il, 


what information you will; if a pardon be . the 
hole 
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Whole is pardoned, becauſe no conviction of the offence— 
As long as Supremacy js in being you cannot reſtrain, 
though by the word Nuſance. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] No man thinks much of the King's 
pardoning, but would hinder the King from importuni- 
ties in pardons, 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] In the Act of the eleven Months 
Aſſeſſment there are penalties the King has no part of, 
and five hundred pounds penalty for the receiver. 

Serjeant 5zys.] In Henry VTs time a great penalty about 
exportation of wool, and the King no party, was in the 
Informer only—A miſreturn to this Houſe, that the 
King has no ſhare. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Would not give encourage- 
ment to theſe men Taking off the King's part of the 
penalty will make them think it is no offence againſt the 
Eing— Where the King and kingdom are concerned, it is 
fit the King ſhould have his ſhare. 

Mr Pozzle.] Thoſe are to be puniſhed that come into 
places at Court without the Teſts ; and thoſe may eaſily 
obtain pardons—The Sheriff gives damages to the public 
by a falſe return; and therefore it is a natural argument 
that the King's pardon is not pleadable in an action of debt 
brought againſt him for that falle return, and he wquld 
have this ſo. 

[The amendment was rejected. ] 


Saturday, March 22, 


A Bill for uniting pariſhes within the city of Exeter [was read the 
econ time.] | 

Mr Swynfin.] © All preſent tithes and profits,” not 
mentioned in the Bill, what they are; beſides the uniting 
feventeen pariſhes into eight, and contracting the main- 
renance of the Miniſters and laying a new charge on the 
whole city—The great argument 1s, that ſo many agree 
to it Patrons have good reaſon to agree; the preſenta- 
tions before were ſmal}, and now they will be greater; 
and the Mayor has reaſon, becauſe the Corporation may 
levy money at pleaſure ; but what the inhabitants will do he 
: cannot 
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cannot imagine — The Uniting concerns pariſhes, and that 
will extremely alter the caſe for levies for the Poor and all 
other pariſh concerns, eſpecially conſidering that the Bi- 
ſhop's ſee being there, the learned Prebendaries may be 
helpful to them without uniting them—Conſiler how ma- 
ny of the inhabitants are charged by chimney-money, trade, 
and exciſe, and whether you will lay another rax now ? A- 
gree to commit it. to unite, but not to lay any charge upon 
the inhabitants.“ It will be otherwiſe a dangerous Bill. 

Colonel Strangtways.] This is“ a dangerous Bill“ for 
thoſe that oppoſe the Church of England, that they may 
preach placentia—As before the preſentation was forty 
pounds a year, by this Bill it will be a hundred pounds 
2 year Would not have bonds taken for reſignation ; if 
they do, would have them puniſhed—The Churchmen, 
it ſeems, by this Bill have care of fouls as well as trade. 
Diſſenters would have inconſiderable men there that they 
may baffle them There is no Law for the Dean and 
Chapter to officiate Would commit it. 

Sir Lancelot Lake.] You have taken off the impoſition 
of twelve-pence a Sunday for abſence from church 
That is a i greater Tax than this Bill will be for main- 
tenance, therefore would commit it. 

[The Bill was committed. ] | 

On the Lords Proviſo in the Popery Bill; „ The hurt of 


taking away any profit from a Peer in Parliament, or out of 
Parliament, &c.” 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] Our Bill does in nothing take 
away Peerage, but upon ſuch as are in any public offices; 


they are ſafe as to the Oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 


macy, as they are Peers. 


Mr Yaughan.] *Tis fit for a Committee of the whole 


Houſe. 


{This Proviſo was rejected. The reſt were committed, ] 


Mr Vaughan, to the other Proviſo.], Some are excepted 
by name in the Proviſo; tis more for their honour to be 
tirown out now in the Houſe, than at a Committee, 
vith ſome reflection. 
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Mr Secretary Coventry.] There are many reaſons why 
you cannot, during the war; many of theſe Gentlemen, 
named in the Lords Proviſo, have been ſent for from be- 
yond ſea, and have quitted good employments there— 
They are of great uſe here; good engineers and good offi- 
cers; and ſome of theſe have been men ſent for particular. 
ly for ſome uſes—Sees not what end you can have in 1t. 

Mr Powle.] Cannot agree with the Lords in this Pro- 
viſo—Does not think it convenient to give allowance to 
perſons we know not, without knowing the ſervice they 
have done — They have openly boaſted themſelves the 
King's beſt ſubjects It would give them too great an 
advantage They are out of the Act, by this Proviſo, 
as well as all others; ſuch perſons are in better condition 
than before, and chey have given us the occaſion of all 
this trouble by their employment. 

Mr Harwood.} Is . Panton's (one of the perſons 
named) very good friend ar.d old acquaintance, But 
how many Proteſtants have ſerved the King, without any 
n mark of your allowance, and will you give it 
theſe? 

Mr Milward.] You make them in a worſe condition 
than thoſe that have fought againſt the King, by not 
paſſing this Proviſo. 

It was agreed to, with ſome Amendments, ] 

| On the Proviſo of the Peerage. _ 


Sir Richard Temple.] Every Baron, and fo . 
Bas a ſalary or fee from the King, in his patent of crea- 
tion, then this Act will reach them; this Proviſo is 
” fingly gud Peerage” to be exempted from the Teſts, 
and not to bring them under the notion of Commons, 

Mr Yaughan.] The office of Great Chamberlain is now 
annexed to the Earl of Lina/zy's tamily *, as formerly to 
the Earl of Oxferd's. 


* This office of Lord Great father of the Earl here mentioned, 
Chamberlain was laid claim to in and, after much diſpute, judgment 
the firſt year of James I, by Robert was given in his behalf, as being 
Lord Willoughby of Erefby, (after- fon and heir to Mary, only daughter 
wards Earl of Lindſey, 4, flzain, to John Here, Earl of Oxford, . It is 
when General of the King's forces, now inherited by his great grand- 


at the battle of Edge-Hil) giand- fon, the Duke of Ancaſier, 
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Sir Thomas Lee.] Thinks that every man that takes 
employment, or office, and lives in the country, muſt go 
to the Quarter Seſſions to take the Teſt; if our Seſſion 
happens not right with our fitting here, he muſt go down 
into the country, unleſs you alter it to take the Teſt in 
the Chancery, or at the Houſe door—Conſider that it is 


not proper for both or either Houſe of Parliament. 
[The Proviſo was agreed to.] 


On the Proviſo of © Grants for Life, Lives, or Years, on 


valuable conſiderations.” | 
Mr Powle. | ** Pro ſervitio impenſo, or impendendo, a 


valuable conſideration in Law. | 

Mr Miſward.j Your care is for offices, and grants 
by patent are ſo; as for offices, a man hath given the 
King five thouſand pounds for an annuity for life, or 
years; you may as well take away a man's lands Would 
have it mended thus, “all grants that depend not upon 
offices.“ | 

Mr Pozle.1 Is willing to comply with the Lords, as to 
their“ Peerage,” but this comes to all perſons what- 
ſoever; your intention is to void all * Penſions” — 
Impenſo et impendendo, was ever judged © a valuable con- 
deration”—lt deſtroys the Bill. | | 

Mr Yaughan.] Any © Penſion” that has quid pro quo, 
is valuable,“ which he would have allowed; but a 
man may have one for going into France As for the Pen- 
drells, who were inſtrumental in the preſervation of the 
King after Worceſter fight, would name them particu- 
larly, but would not comprehend all by a general word. 

Sir Charles Harbord.] You muſt fave the eſtate, that 
is not the office, but not what is the office, plainly. 

Sir John Birkenhead.) Moves for another perſon to be 
exempted, beſides the Pendrells, that helped the King's 
elcape at Worceſter. | | 

Colonel Bzrch.] Knows of no © Penſion” If other 
perſons had not ſerved the King more effectually than 
this perſon Birkenhead names, things had not been at this 
paſs Let him give a liſt of names, and he will be for 


it. | 
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Mr Secretary Coventry.] A man that has a title to an 
eſtate, and has reſigned ir, will not you allow that? 
Sir Thomas Oſborne.] Lord Kinnoul had a right 
in Barbadoes, and for his reſignation the King has 
given him one thouſand pounds a year—Do you intend 
that this Act ſhall deprive him of it, under the notion of a 
„ Penſion ?” It will not ſtand with your juſtice to do it. 

Mr Garroway.] You have all things in proſpect, not 
in retroſpect, but the ſcheme of your Bill is to take off 

„ Triſþ Penſions.” That we may be rid of them, the 
King may give them money inſtead, and be rid of them. 

Mr Attorney Finch.] There are Penſions” of ſeve- 
ral ſorts; there may be for life on conſideration,” and 
ſome may be diſabled from offices, where Penſions are 

Salaries for executing of offices—Thinks that humanity 
will be better for your reputation, than ſeverity will be to 


your wiſdom, 'in annulling theſe Penſions. 
It paſſed in the negative, and was thus amended ; other 
than valuable and ſufficient conſiderations.” | | 


On the Clauſe in the Proviſo of * Offices of Inheritance.” 


Mr Pozwle.] Likes not the Clauſe of making a Deputy 
ad lititum, to put out and in every week, if they pleaſe 
them not—Would have the words, at their will and 
pleaſure” left out, and have it, as the King ſhall think 
fit,” 

Colonel Birch.] A Deputy, the leſs dependence he 
has, the better he does his duty—If beyond ſea or ſick, 
it is fit the perſon ſhould have his Deputy; but to do it 
Hat will and pleaſure“ makes it a more than ordinary 
dependence. 

Sir John Duncombe.] A man may be ruined, and his 
poſterity, being an Office of Inheritance, ſince, by fault 
of the Deputy, the office may be forfeited z therefore it is 
reaſonable he thould appoint his Deputy himſelf. 

{It was agreed to.] 

The other part of the Proviſo, © Untill ſuch perſons ſhall take 
the Leſt, and ſubſcribe in Chancery,” Sc. agreed to. 

On the laſt part of the Proviſo, „The Lords in Parliament 

, time, 


9 
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time, to take the Oaths and Subſcription in the Lords Houſe, 
and out of Parliament, in the Court of Chancery.“ 

Mr Powle.] The taking it * in the Lords Houſe,” 
knows not how proper that may be. 

Sir Richard Temple.) The Lords Houſe” is a new 
word; would have it, Peers ſitting in Parliament“ 
Would have“ Lords Houſe” out of the Queſtion. 


[It was amended accordingly. ] 
On the other part of the Proviſo, “and thoſe Subſcriptions re- 


corded,” and on the Proviſo “ for perſons beyond the Sea, or 


non compos mentis, or any married woman, not till after the death 
of her huſband ; perſons at their return from beyond the Sea to 
take the Oath, at or before Trinity Term, 1673.” 


Mr Attorney Montagu.] Would have it “ four 


months” after the ſaid incapacity of raking the Teſts. 
[Agreed to.] | 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] If they live always © beyond Sea“ 


will you not have them return? The Act may be too 
ſevere. 


[Proviſo, the conſequence of the laſt, agreed to.] 


Proviſo © For the Earl of Briſtol, 16 July, 1669, a Penſion 
granted him in lieu of a Debt, expreſſed in his Patent.“ 


Mr Powle.] In the former Proviſo this is agreed to ; 


but is contented ; Lord Briſtol being none of thoſe buſy 
men he hopes to meet with in this Act, and therefore 
would agree to it. 

It paſſed nemine contradicente; and the Houſe would ſcarce 
r patience let any man ſpeak for it, but if againſt it, he 
ng t. 


On the Proviſo * of the office of Head Conſtable, Petty Con- 
ſtable, Headborough, Sc. Steward of Court Leet and Baron, 
County Court, or 7 Court, Cc. Foreſter, Keeper of a Park, 
and Bailiff of a Manor,” 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] Would have them take it at the 
next Quarter Seſſions. 

Sir Charles Harbord.] They may be ſo many thouſand 
people, and very inconvenient. OF 
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Mr Gerrc<ay.] Would have them take the Oath—If 
people will refuſe the Oath, let them forfeit a ſum of 
money, and not be wholly diſburdened from Offices. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] About Weſtminſter they will be 
glad to have the Offices, that they may not make any 
Preſentment, and ſo have never any Preſentments made. 
Sir Richard Temple.) By © Bailiffs of Manors,“ not 
meant that private men's Bailiffs ſhould come to this 
Teſt. | | 
Colonel Birch.] © Bailifis” may be Officers of Manors 
to return Burgeſſes of Parliament. | 

Mr Powle.| Aſſures you he fits here by return of a 
& Bailiff of a Manor,” es | 

[<< Bailiff of a Manor” paſſed in the negative in the afternoon.] 


Lord Cavendiſh.) Much of this Seſſion has been ſpent 
to prevent the growth of Popery, and to take care that 
money may be raiſed for the King's - ſupply ; therefore 
would have his Majeſty moved that it may not be diſpoſed 
of, nor managed by [the Lord Treaſurer] a perſon * ſo 
much ſuſpected of Popery. 

Mr Sacheverell.] You have been well moved—As the 
caſe now ſtands, we have ſtruggled whether Proteſtant 


or Papiſt ſhall get uppermoſt—You are raiſing money, 


nd we know into whoſe hands it is to come; one whom 
common fame renders one of the greateſt favourers of 
the Popith intereſt of any man, and how ſecure in his 
hands we all. know—Knows not how ſafe the King's per- 


fon may be, when io conſiderable a ſum of money ſhall 


be in ſuch a hand; and if neither the King nor kingdom 
can be ſafe, we can do no leſs than move the King to re- 
move ſuch a perion ei danger from his preſence, and ſuch 
a truſt— Has no defire of ruining any man, but the thing 
being of ſuch importance, deſires the King may be moved 
in it. | 4 | l 8 
Colonel Sandys.] “ Common Fame” brought Lord 
$rafferd's fall o che day of the death of the King, 


Lord Clifford. 


: the 


the 
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the Martyr, he was troubled at it Moves that we may 


go off with all the calmneſs that can be, we being aſſured 
of the King's goodneſs to us. | 

Sir John Birkenhead.] Conſider this “ fame“ The 

erſon inclinable to Popiſh Faction—For that © fame” 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury | Laud] loſt his life; but the 
Papiſts rejoiced at it This perſon can give you no more 
aſſurance of his Religion than the Teſt—*Tis of dangerous 
conſequence to blaſt this perſon for rumour in the ſtreet, 
and would have the motion go no farther. 

Sir William D'Oyley.] Would have Reformation of 
Manners, but no deſtruction of perſons—You know his 
behaviour here, and how bravely abroad; he need ſa 
no more The danger of him is not ſo conſiderable—The 
King muſt know every minute ſum; and the King con- 
cerns himſelf in all things of the Treafury—Let the Mo- 
tion die here, 


Sir Edmund Wyndham.] Juſtifies the Treaſurer, as 


to his religion; he has taken all the Teſts in being; the 
Sacrament he has taken with him. | 

Sir John Barnaby.) Hears only “* common Fame” 
that you are told of, and that is no ground He ſees him at 
Chapel moſt Sundays; and would have the thing laid 
aſide and go to other buſineſs. - 

Mr Mallet.] This Motion proceeds from noble ends 
He points not at the perſon, but the Motion—Irt is for 
the diſpoſing of money, and we are to ſec it well diſpoſed 
of ; and now 1s the time to conſider, whether you will 
put this money into ſuch hands—The perſon has not 
been named, but deſcribed—** Common Fame” is in- 


fallible (laughed at.) Conſider, theſe jealouſies cannot 


ariſe out of nothing—Your money comes upon hard 
terms now—No Parliament ever exceeded this in libera- 
lty—It is worth your enquiry how this money ſhall be 
diſpoſed of as you would have it—You do not act pru- 
ently if you put it into a perſon's hands that affects not 
bur religion If there be violent preſumption upon him, 


mation 


ou muſt ſecure your religion, and you will act as wiſe 
en, and not furniſh your enemies For want of infor- 
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mation he informs you, that the Treaſurer ſaid, in the 
Houſe of Lords, that your Bill of Popery ought to be 
ſpurned out of that Houſe as a dirty Bill“ Tou ought 
to look to your ſafety. 

Sir Lancelot Lake.] Common Fame” is a terrible 
lie; you have given the King the money, and cannot al- 
ter any thing in it. 

This Buſineſs paſſed no farther, than privately blaming and 
reflecting on perſons who engaged to ſecond the Motion. 


Monday, March 24. 


The Bill of General Naturalization [was read a ſecond 
time.] 


Sir Richard Ford.] This Bill expoſes the great immu- 
nities of Corporations to be proſtituted. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Suppoſes you do not intend, 
by this Bill, that every Gentleman ſhall ſet up what 
trade he pleaſes when he comes over—Ir is ſaid, that Pa- 
piſts may come in by this Bill; you may, to prevent 
that, put in Tranſubſtantiation” for a Teſt—The King 
has been at great charge this war—It was looked upon, 
at the beginning of the war, to invite the Dutch; and 
ſhould this Bill be thrown out, you will diſcourage them 
here and ſend them to the French—He ſhall not by this 
Bill be entertained in a town as a poor man—A Hollander 
told him, If we were certain of a Peace, he could bring 
over four thouſand men, much to the advantage of your 
cloth and other manufactures trade.” 

Sir George Downing.) Moſt of our manufactures came 
from Holland He is againſt their being Freemen in 
Corporations If a native muſt come through the diffi- 
culties of a ſeven years apprenticeſhip, would not have a 
town filled with foreigners—But to trades you want 
would give them encouragements by Freedoms ; as 
Packers of Fiſh, Gold and Silver-workers, Dyers and 
Copper-makers, and would have ſuch reſerved from the 
Penalties of 1 E/izabeth, of being indicted for not ſerv- 
ing ſeven years to a trade Many Hollanders get 415 
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he ſelves naturalized, or deniſoned, and trade here all ſum- 

be mer, and then in winter go to Amſterdam, with what 

ht they get here—Would have great care taken of that in 
the Bill. 8 | | 

ble Mr Boſcawen.] They that come in will be Merchants 

al- and moneyed men, who will be willing to get an Act for 


Naturalization—You have more Merchants already than 
and you have trade; you want them not for more ſhop- 
keepers: Lou have ſo many natives, they eat out one 
another For Artiſans, they may be uſeful to you; the 


greateſt want of all is of them, and would have the Bill 


for the encouragement of them. 
Sir Jobn Duncombe.] Thinks it a good Bill, but to be 
committed, with care to be taken, if, after Naturaliza- 


ond 


nu- W tion and the Oaths, they go not away back from you, 

and ſtay neither here, nor in the Plantations—Would 
nd, W have them taken care for to ſtay ; if they go away, to 
That loſe their Naturalization, 


Sir Lancelot Lake.) Anciently, in matters of great 
vent WF weight, we went home to our country to adviſe with 
Ling them He would have that now done. 
pon, Mr Attorney Finch.] Before commitment of the Bill, 
and WW would well conſider, whether poſſibly a good Bill may 
hem I come out of this—Naturalization makes any man equal 
this I in privilege to original birth, in the kingdom of England 
znder It is not here as in the Roman State, when admitted 
Tring a long time to the firſt degree, and ſome good diſtance 
your of time before they were capable of offices Vou at one 
blow beget ſo many foreigners to be Engliſhmen—This 
came I Bill admits any Proteſtant born under any Prince or Po- 
n in Ftentate; in this you make all the world Merchants 
diff- of England; you grow an opulent nation; that ſupplies 
ave a your induſtry and luxury Lead, wool, and tin, you 
want give them an opportunity to export—By this Bill, all 
3 2s your Turkey trade is deſtroyed in a moment He that 
brings ſalt, is immediately entitled, by that little com- 
modity, to trade and export your commodity z he may 
live cheaper than you, and truckle with the French Con- 
ul in Turkey, and you ſhall be but Factors, * ſtay at 
| home 
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home Wonders that now we are naturalizing all the 
world, no part of the world naturalizes us—You, Aliens 


every where, and- they naturalized here If once they are 


at home here, where will be the diſtinction between the 


Engliſb and Duich manufacture? Your lead, wool, and 


tin, are your Indies; no impoſition upon them to ſtay here 
with a family ; not one line to fix them, neither Oaths 
nor Teſts— It makes them natural ſubje&s, and, unleſs 
you otherwiſe provide, free of Corporations—Your an- 
ceſtors, in Queen Elizabeth's time, knew two-thirds of 
England deſtroyed by the plague, and yet they had no 
thoughts of Naturalization—You will find them ſuck 
your blood—They deſtroy Common and Statute Law— 
You make them Gentry and Nobility—You bring peo- 
ple not to make you rich, but to ſtarve the poor—How 
comes it to paſs, that you think fit now to change your 
Government, and all your municipal Laws, and all at 
the charge of your eſtates and underſtandings ?—Would 
have many years to conſider of this Bill. = 
Colonel Birch.] It is not fully expreſſed, but intended, 
in the Bill, that they ſhould reſide here—That which he 
admires, is, that many Turkey Merchants are in the 
Houſe, and they ſay nothing in this buſineſs ; they can- 
not ſpeak ſo well as the Attorney; but he would take it 
ill, if they ſhould ſpeak in his trade as he does in theirs— 
We had all our arms firſt from Germany ; fuſtians and 
ſilks all came from abroad, ninety parts out of an hun- 
dred But if we muſt ſtick to our forefathers opinion, 
he is outdone If the Scriptures be true, that a multitude 
of ſubjecis is the glory of a King, this is a good Bill. 
Mr Wallery to their coming in poor upon our Poor. 
King James deſired an Union with Scotland; the Parlia- 
ment denied him nothing, but granted him not that; 
but the Lawyers found out a way of the poſt nati— They 
are an elterins nos— There was no danger then; now 
they muſt either come in with ſtocks, or go to the houſe 


of correction We have had plague and war, and civil 


war, and have peopled Ireland with an hundred thouſand 


fouls—Forty ſhillings a year, when he was a boy, was 2 b 


g0⁰⁴ 
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good ſervant's wages; now in Buckinghamſhire, eight 


lo pounds a year, and are forced to ſend thirty miles for 
s reapers, and fellers of wood We labour under a pau- 
re city of people certainly No man was ever denied Na- 
1C turalization here, paying his fees—That which was ſaid by 
id the Ancients, of the vivacity of youth and wiſdom of 
re age,” (complimenting the Speaker) is in you; you want 
hs not the Fees of Naturalization-Bills in your fortunes, 


1s and would have a mark of honour upon you, whilſt you. 


n- are Speaker, for doing it “. | 
of Mr Yaughan.] He remembers not the reaſon of the 


Is againſt reading the. Bill again; the moſt deſtructive 
thing in the world to your Intereſt and Government 


[The Bill was committed, in the afternoon, 108 to 61.] 
. ueſday, March 25, I ” z. 2 
Mr Attorney Finchreports from the Conference with the Lords, 
to lay aſide the Proviſo of exemption of perſons named ;” they 
gleſed only managed the Conference, who told us how ready 


ſeaſonable a Bill, ſent them by this Houſe. They agree to the 
*« ſervants of the Duke of York.” They would not have © the 


Houſes would vary in their late Addreſs to the King about 
Popery, “ ſuch as are obliged to attend the Queen ;” and it would 
nion, Iinfringe the articles of treaty between the Crown of. Portugal and 
ud tis Crown, the Queen retrenching thoſe articles in taking two 

thirds of the King's ſubjects to attend her, whereas ſhe might have 
< taken all Papiſts and foreigners; this great moderation of the 
Gor.) Queen deſerves reſpe& from both Houſes. As to our reaſon, “ that. 
arlia- their attendance upon the Queen would occaſion great reſort of 
that; Nrapiſts to Court,” becauſe the Duke's ſervants” are left 
They out of the Bill, half the reaſon is accommodated, - The nolz 


now 
houſe 
civil 
zjuſand 
Was 1 


004 


ut this Clauſe would make it more eaſy to offenders; becauſe 
he Attorney General is not obliged to proſecute, or fo faintly, 


| Alluding to the Speaker's giving all his Fees of private Bills to the 
foor of St. Giles's pariſh, in which he lived, th 
| that 


—— — - 


no Wl 2 nati, but thinks it becauſe under our Allegiance— 


on the alterations of the Lords Amendments, that they are content 
- an to all parts of the Bill, and the variations. The Earl of 


the Lords were to comply with us in ſo important, good, and 


Queen” preſſed in reference to “ her ſervants,” becauſe both 


ro/equi, the Lords would have, &c. the Lords thought the N | 
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that it might come to nothing; it might be an advantage to the f 
King; ſuppoſe proſecution, and, it may be witneſſes not ready, ; 
and ſo you proſecute the delinquent to abſolution. Should the 
Attorney be bound to proſecute always, it may be the reſtraining 
the diſcontinuance of the offender, and he might plead it in Bar, 
and it would ſuppreſs the knowledge, whether the party be the K 
offender, or no, and ſo fruſtrate much of the end of this Bill. e 

Þ 


[To the Amendment of © including the Queen's feryants,”] 


Mr Waller.) Puts you in mind of the great honour 
his Majeſty did this Houſe, and the kingdom, in Il ® 
communicating his deſign of marrying the Infanta of * 
Portugal, and would have our acknowledgment to him, Ml 
for communicating it, read; we had the greateſt honour 
upon this occaſion that the Kingever did us—We knew her 
Religion then, ſhe forgets her father's houſe ; it is a great 
advantage to us to have a friend; let us make one in his 
Royal Bed, as we would do in the Lords Houſe, or of 
thoſe that are near him. 3 | 

Mr Garroway.] Has as much tenderneſs for the Queen 
as any man, though he cannot ſo well expreſs himfelf, 
but in this would know what he did—Would add the 
words, her now ſworn ſervants.” 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] In former marriages, the ar- 
ticles were none, but ſuch as of her Religion; there are 
very few [ſervants] of her Religion, and they are mortal 
Would you have none Catholics after them ? Would have 
liberty, that their places may be filled up. 

Lord Cornbury.] She has not above eight Papiſts, 
ſervants, and admits Proteſtants into her ſervice, without 
aſking any queſtions. 

Mr Powle.] Would willingly agree with the Lords, if 
the thing brought no inconvenience with it—Whſhes 
ſome temperament, that the Lords might have added, 
<« jt is not only for this preſent Queen, but for all future 
Queens Would not have any articles of marriage to 
abrogate the Laws of Eng/and—Thinks it an omiſſion 
(with deference) in the Lords of the Council, and ma- 
nagers of the buſineſs. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] You are told © the Queen's ſervants 
are few,” but would know what ſecurity you may ** 

O 
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for the future, that they ſhall be no more—Knows not 


what number this may increaſe by your countenah- | 
5 cing it. 

> Lord Cornbury.] Has reaſon to believe, that there will 
: he no increaſe-of the number; there has been none theſe 


eleven years; they have their places during the King s 


leaſure, and no danger in it. 

Colonel Birch. ] Reaſons of our diſagreeing are parlia- 
mentary at a Conference — The ſucceſſion part will make 
un occaſion of taking in Papiſts; becauſe for eleven or 
; twelve years ſhe has been very quiet, many will be re- 
moved now upon the Act, and they will preſs to be put 
into the Queen's ſervice. | 

Mr Yaughan.] All his good wiſhes to the Queen can- 


perſons to attend her; ſhe comes not hither to change her 
Religion; but why muſt ſhe have her truſt repoſed in 
Papiſts ? The King and ſhe will draw two ways in in- 
tereſt—Shall we repeal ſo many Laws in a compliment? 
It is againſt the King's intereſt, and your duty, and 
would not agree with the Lords. 

Mr Sacheverell.] Remembers that the Addreſs to the 
King has reference to the Prieſts, and that is a reaſon 
why we ſhould not agree—Suppoſes the articles of Mar- 
rage do not give a liberty to Engliſb Prieſts. . 

Mr Attorney Montagu.] If any Engliſh Priefts ſtay, 


ilts their lives are not ſafe, and they will not ſtay— Thinks 


We may agree. 


ut Mr Vaughan, with leave, ſpoke again.] Mr Harwood 
_ aid, © we ſtrain at this, when we did not at a greater 
ſhes ing; * would know the meaning of it. il 

ded, I [Agreed to, ſeverally, with the Lords. ] E 

ure [In the Afternoon. ] 

ze to . Mr Powle reports from the Committee the Addreſs to the 

Ton ing concerning the 1ri/þ Grievances, which was agreed to, 


12 is as follows : 


a» 
” WE your Majeſty's moſt loyal Subjects, the Commons 
TT, . this preſent Parliament aſſembled, taking into conſideration 
e great calamities which have formerly befallen your Majeſty's 
0+ ingdom of Ireland, from the Popiſh Recuſants there, wi for 


the 


not make a digreſſion from his duty—She muſt have 
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the moſt part, are profeſſed enemies to the Proteſtant religion 
and the Engliſh Intereſt ; and how they, making ill uſe of your 
Majeſty's gracious Diſpoſition and Clemency, are, at this time, 
grown more inſolent and preſumptuous than formerly, to the ap- 
parent danger of that kingdom and your Majeſty's Proteſtant ſub- 
jects there; the conſequence whereof may likewiſe prove very fa- 
tal to this your kingdom of England, if not timely prevented; 
and having ſeriouſſy weighed what remedies may be moſt proper- 
ly applied to theſe growing diſtempers, do, in all humility, pre- 
ent your Majeſty with theſe our Petitions: | 
6 That, for eſtabliſhing and quieting the poſſeſſions of your 
Majeſty's ſubjects in that kingdom, your Majcfty would be pleaf- 
ed to maintain the Act of Settlement, and the explanatory Act 
thereupon ; and to recall the Commiſſion of Enquiry into [ri 
affairs, bearing date the 17th of January laſt, as containing 
many new and extraordinary Powers, not only to the prejudice 
of particular perſons, whoſe eſtates and titles are thereby made 
liable to be queſtioned, but in a manner to the overthrow of the 
ſaid Acts of Settlement; and, if purſued, may be the occaſion of 
great charge and attendance to many of your ſubjects in Ireland, 
and ſhake the peace and ſecurity of the whole kingdom: 
„That your Majeſty would give order, that no Papiſt be ci- 
ther continued or admitted to be a Commander or Soldier in 
that kingdom; and, becauſe the /r:þ Papiſts have furniſhed 
themſelves with great quantities of arms, that your Majeſty 
would pleaſe to give directions ſo to diſarm them, that they may 
not be dangerous to the Government there, and that their arms 
be brought into the public magazines : bhi 
That the like order may be given, that no Papiſt be either 
continued, or hereafter admitted to be Judges, Juſtices of the 
Peace, Sheriffs, Coroners, Mayots, Sovereigns, or Portreves in 
that kingdom: WET 
That the titular Popiſh Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Vicars-Ge- 
neral, Abbots, and all others exerciſing Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, 
by the Pope's Authority, and, in particular, Peter Talbot, pre- 
tended Archbiſhop of Dublin, for his notorious diſloyalty to your 
Majeſty, and diſobedience and contempt of 'your Laws, may be 
commanded, by Proclamation, forthwith to depart out of Ireland, 
and all other your Majeſty's dominions, or otherwiſe to be pro- 
ſecuted according to Law; and that all Convents, Seminaries, 
and public Popiſh Schools, may be diſſolved and ſuppreſſed, and 
the regular Prieſts commanded to depart, under the like penalty: 


That no Jriſb Papiſts be admitted to inhabit in any Corpo- . 


ration of that kingdom, unleſs duly licenſed, according to the 
aforeſaid Acis of Settlement; and that your Majeſty would be 


pleaſcd 
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land, 
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pleaſed to recall your Letters of the 26th of February 1671, and 


your Proclamation thereupon, whereby general licence is given 


to ſuch Papiſts to inhabit in Corporations there. 
That your Majeſty's Letter of the 28th of September 1672, 
and the Order of Council thereupon, whereby your Mafeſty's 


ſubjects are required not to proſecute any actions againſt the 


Iriſh, for any wrongs or injuries committed during the late Re- 
bellion, may likewiſe be recalled. ] 


«© Thar Colonel Richard Talbot, who hath notoriouſly aſſumed 


to himſelf the title of Agent of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
be immediately diſmiſſed out of all command, either civil or mi- 
litary, and forbid an acceſs to your Majeſty's Court. 


„That your Majeſty would be pleaſed, from time to time, | 


out of your princely wiſdom, to give ſuch farther orders and di- 
rections to your Lord Lieutenant, or other chief Governor of 
[reland for the time being, as may beſt conduce to the encou- 
ragement of the Engliſh Planters, and Proteſtant intereſt there, 
and the ſuppreſſion of the inſolences and diſorders of the 1r1/ 
Papiſts. | 

« Theſe our humble deſires we preſent to your Majeſty, as 
the beſt means to preſerve the peace and ſafety of that your king- 
dom, which hath been ſo much of late endangered by the prac- 
tices of the ſaid [r:/þ Papiſts, and, particularly, of the ſaid Richard 
and Peter Talbot; and we doubt not but your Majeſty will 
ind the happy effects thereof, to the great ſatisfaction and ſecurity 
of your Majeſty's Perſon and Government, which, of all earthly 


things, is moſt dear to us, your Majeſty's moſt loyal and obe- 
dient Subjects.“ 


Mr Pzwle alſo reports the following Addreſs to the King, 
adout Grievances in England. | 

WE your Majeſty's moſt loyal Subjects, the Commons in 
tis preſent Parliament aſſembled, conceiving ourſelves bound in 
1ecellary duty to your Majeſty, and in diſcharge of the truſt re- 
poied in us, truly to inform your Majeſty of the eſtate of this 
our kingdom; and, though we are abundantly ſatisfied, that it 
nath always been your Royal will and pleafure, that your Sub- 
ects ſhould be governed according to the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
is realm; yet finding, that, contrary to your Majeſty's gra- 
:10us intentions, ſome Grievances and Abuſes are crept in; we 
rave leave humbly to repreſent to your Majeſty's knowledge, 
and to deſire, 
_** That the impoſition of twelve-pence a chaldron upon coals, 
or the providing of convoys, by virtue of an Order of Council, 
ated the 15th of May, 1672, may be recalled, and all bonds, 
ken by virtue thereof, cancelled. | 

VoL. II. M % That 
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That your Majeſty's Proclamation of the 4th of December, 
1672, for prevention of diforders which may be committed by 
ſoldiers; and whereby the ſoldiers, now in your Majeſty's ſervice, 
are, in a manner, exempted from the ordinary courſe of juſtice, 
may likewiſe be recalled, And whereas great. complaints have 
been made, out of ſeveral parts of this kingdom, of divers 
abuſes committed in quartering of ſoldiers, That your Majeſty 
would be pleaſed to give order to redreſs thoſe abuſes, — in 
particular, that no ſoldiers be hereafter quartered upon any private 
houſes; and that due ſatisfaction may be given to the Innkeepers 
and Victuallers where they lie, before they remove. And, ſince 
the continuance of ſoldiers in this realm will neceſſarily produce 
many inconveniences to your Majeſty's ſubjects, we do humbly 
preſent it, as our Petition and Advice, that, when this preſent 
war is ended, all the ſoldiers which have been raiſed ſince the 
laſt Seſſion of Parliament may be diſbanded. 

[That your Majeſty would likewiſe be pleaſed to conſider of 
the irregularities and abuſes of preſſing ſoldiers, and to give order 
for the prevention thereof for the future. And although it hath 
been the courſe of former Parliaments to defire redreſs in their 
Grievances, before they proceeded to give a Supply, yet we 
have fo full aſſurance of your Majeſty's tenderneſs and compaſ- 
ſion towards your people, that we humbly proſtrate ourſelves at 
your Majeſty's feet with theſe our Petitions ; defiring your Ma- 
jeſty to take them into your princely conſideration, and to give 
ſuch order for relief of the ſubjects, and the removing theſs 
preflures, as ſhall ſeem beſt to your Royal wiſdom *,”] | 


This was alſo agreed to by the Houſe. ] 


= F 


* It 1s worthy obſervation, that 
the grand points of the it regular 
Writs,” „the War,” the Alli- 
ance with France, and “ the ſhut- 
ting up of the Exchequer inftead 
of applying for the advice and aſ- 
ſtance of Parliament,” are not ſo 
much as mentioned {in this Ad- 
dreſs :] and that in the introduction 
to theſe articles are many tender 
cxpretiions. Now ſuppoſing it was 
necetary, for decency's fake, to 
preſume, that the King was 1gno- 
rant of meaſures tranſacted in his 
own name, and well diſpoſed to 
govern as he ougbt, it could not be 
preſumed that thete meatures had 


no Author nor Adviſer ; and that 
theſe Abuſes and Grievances hid 
crept in by chance : Notwithſtand- 
ing which, inſtead of tracing the 
evil to its ſource, and making a 
whoieſome example of the wicked 
Miniſters, who had fo notoriouſly 
miſled his Majeſty, and aggrieved 
and endangered -his people, they 
ſuffered * An Act of Grace,” 
(which was ſo worded, as to con- 
tain an abſolute pardon of every 
oflence againſt the State before the 
25th of March, 1673) to be brought 
in, and paſſed ; which put them 


out of the reach of juſtice for ever. 


Mr 


Raiph. 
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Mr Vaughan, to the Lords Concurrence to the Addreſs.) 
It will look like having no complaint of Grievances, for 
the future, without the Lords—Hereafter, if any great 
man be impeached, we may be put to it, and it may 
ſometimes make them Judges of our Laws and Li- 
berties. | : 

Reſalved, That the Addreſſes be preſented to his Majeſty ; 
and that thoſe Members of the Council that are of the Houſe, be 


defired to know his Majeſty's pleaſure, when this Houſe ſhall 
attend him with the Addreſſes concerning Grievances. 


Wedneſday, March 26. 

His Majeſty's Anſwer to the Addreſſes of Grievances, as re- 
ported by the Speaker : | 

«© THAT he obſerved the Addreſs did conſiſt of many dif- 
ferent parts; and therefore it could not be expected there ſhould 
be a preſent Anſwer ; but for the ſeveral particular things con- 
tained in it, he would, before the next meeting, take ſuch care, 
that no man ſhould have reaſon to complain.” 


Ordered, That the Thanks of this Houſe be returned to his 
Majeſty, for the often acceſſes they have been admitted to his 
Majeſty's perſon, and for his moſt gracious Anſwer to the ſeveral 
Addreſſes of this Houſe ; and, particularly, for his laſt gracious. 


Meſſage, and for the care he hath declared he will take of the 
Prop Religion. | 


[March 27, omitted. ] 


Friday, March 28. Good Friday. v 


Debate on the Lords Amendments to the Bill for Eaſe of Diſ- 
enters, with a Clauſe in the Bill of the King's power of ifluing 
be Proclamation, if he ſaw cauſe, either of Liberty or Re- 

raint. 


Sir Thomas Meres.] Iſſuing out the King's Proclama- 
tion is a Law fairly of Impunity, and ſo we make it, 
and no otherwiſe; the Proclamation is the ſame in effect 
3s the Declaration. | 

Mr Powle.] If Liberty to Diſſenters be granted, and it 
may be recalled by Proclamation in the King's power, they 
are not ſure they ſhall have Liberty; and who will lay out 
iis money for ſtock, or trade, that muſt be in perpetual 
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doubt and danger? And you will have no effect of the 
Bill ? 

Mr Garreway.] If they mult live here, this is a per- 

nicious way, you can never hope for any fruit of Natu- 

ralization—This Proclamation ſets all backward, and 
may make it a thing mercenary, or by friendſhip—If 
abuſed, the King may be free to take it away Would 
agree as ſoon to loſe the Bill, as have it. 

Sir Thomas Littleton. ] He likes the Lords Amend- 
ment as well as any thing in the Bill—lr is neceſſary, 
in this manner ; you do, by this, truſt the King with the 
peace of the kingdom ; it has had good effect already in 
the King's power, when the Declaration was iſſued out 
Are they not at uncertainty in Holland? The ſupreme 
power there, in a quicker way than we, can take their li- 
berty from them — This is a thing ſettled in the King, 
and will ſtartle nobody; the power, in the King, of do- 
ing or not doing, ſettles the minds of men, and is the beſt 
thing in the Bill. 

Mr Jaugban.] We ever condernned the form of the 
Declaration, though the matter we accepted—This Pro- 
viſo eſtabliſhes the form of the Declaration ; the ſecurity 
of Property is the greateſt ſecurity for Religion, and all 
vou have our Bill is but temporary, and the beſt 
purſe, or the greateſt favour, may purchaſe Diſpenſations 
trom Court, or trom Rome. 

Sir Edmund IVyndhem.) This is but publiſhing a 
new Law by Proclamation, and no more. 

Sir Richard Temple.] You ſay you would be contented 
the King jhould recall it, and you put it out of the 


King's power, if you reject the Proviſo—Irt ſays, the 


King; may declare Impunity by Proclamation, not to any 


particular perton”—lIr is not as the Declaration; there is 


mich difference between a thing done by Proclamation 
when you have a Law tor it, to empower the King to do 

it It is the only expedicnt that can be thought of. 
Lord Sr. John.] It is the intention of the Bill to bring 
people and manufactures into the nation, and to keep 
hol here we have — Who will ſtay w hen indulgence 25 
uncertain, 
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uncertain, and not by a Law ?—He is againſt all Laws that 
ſhall make Proclamation as good as a Law—Moves not 
to agree. 

Colonel Birch.) This Bill has had one or two fair eſ- 
capes, though this has the leaſt need of it—A point left 
out in this Bill he would not willingly loſe, the King's 
power of ſuſpenſion ; what is due to the King he would 
have him to have—Knows nothing ia the Claufe bur 
what you may accept of—Looks upon it, that if you 
agree not to the Lords Proviſo, you may as well lay aſide 
the Bill; every Gentleman can reflect upon what he 
would have, and what he has already Would agree. 


The Speaker, reproving Gentlemen for noiſe.] It is 


againſt the rules of the Houſe to ſpeak on one ſide the 
Houſe, and talk on the other. 

Colonel Strangways.] Would endeavour to remove one 
argument of the King's having all the Thanks; it is the 
King makes the Law; it is before but an embryo z our 
making Laws is now out of doors, (refleing on Birch.) 
The inducement to promote this Bill is, that, otherwiſe, 
they are ſubjected to all the Laws in force lt is not only 
to Proteſtant Diſſenters, but this Proviſo of the Lords 


extends to Turks, Jeros, Socinians, Cc. it is ſo general: 


You by this ſet up a ſhop of indulgences and offices, and 
the people muſt pay dear for them; and the next Seſſion 
we may ſpend half our time in diſputing the King's power 
again; and he would not agree. 

"Sir Robert Carr, to the ſetting up ſhops.) When the in- 


dulgences were granted, nothing was given for Licences 


but to the Under Clerks—lt is for Preſbyterian ſubjects 
only, and would not agree with the Lords. 

Sir Robert Howard.] The King did do it by his De- 
charation, and now he will not, becauſe the Parliament 


diſlikes it; he will not retract from a thing; he 


would have done it if the Parliament had liked it Would 
make the King the product of what is proper to him in 
this buſineſs. Statute of Elizabeth and Edward VI. The 
King has eccleſiaſtical matters put into him as the conduit 
of conveyance ; if the King has any power, it is in eccleſi- 
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aſtical matters The Parliament thinks fit that ſomethin 


of Eaſe be given; but by whom? Can you avoid the conduit- 
pipe? Muſt we avoid the King in this? Conſider then, 
whether the Lords Proviſo is not more parliamentary than 
what we ſent them up If this Houſe was put to it to 


define Prerogative by Law, it has always been the care 


not to define it; too much or too little Some body muſt 
be in truſt ſtill for the peace of the nation; he has been 
ſeven years of the opinion for Eaſe to Diſſenters A nar- 
row Act will not attain your end; but ſome [will be 
pleaſed, and many diſpleaſed; by this Proclamation you 
may do what you moſt wiſh, for all perſons Lord Cole 
was no friend to Prerogative, and yet granted the King a 
rovident relaxation of eccleſiaſtical matters. 3 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Cannot agree with the Lords lt 
looks to him, as if it gave an opportunity to give the 
King a power he never had before; like the power in 
Ireland to the Lord Lieutenant about Corporations 
We do we know not what, that you ſhould make ſo 
many ſubjects have a dependence that others have not 
The Church of England will be leſſened by making more 
have dependence on this Proclamation Would have 
perſons dependent on the Crown, that we may all have 
the ſame common intereit—You are told ** it is ſo in Hol- 
lang, becauſe the opinion of the Government is for it;“ 
but our Government is otherwiſe z their opinion is ac- 
cording to their Government, and ſomething more goes 
to law-making here than there — If you put it to the Pro- 
clamation- power, we ſee ſeveral parts of the kingdom, 
and can repreſent their opinions; the King muſt have in- 


formation, pro hic et nunc, and no where better than here 


Men are never undone all on a ſudden ; this may draw 
ſtrange conſequences—The King is ſupreme Judge, but 
ftill according to rules and methods of law—Knows not 
to whom this may reach; the Proclamation may hav? 
the force of your enacting clauſe, which you can neve 

foreſee. | | 
Colonel Titus.) When you were angry at the Decla 
ration, it was at the manner, not the matter of 11 
; th 
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this Law of Eaſe be loſt, it will occaſion great inconveni- 
ences ; the Preamble of it is ſuch a conceſſion as you would 
not be willing to loſe How can you remedy the incon- 
veniences of this Bill, if you give no power to redreſs it? 
It is convenient that the King ought to have the Thanks of 
i—Some men behave themſelves very ill, others very 
well; the Law being equal, it cannot be diſtinguiſhed; 
the King may,” ſome ſay, who knows that the King will 
grant it?“ The Diſſenters have had it already, and need 
not miſtruſt himlt is ſaid that all people are not upon 


the ſame foot; he would not have Diſſenters to be ſo, 


but would have the Church in its full eſtabliſhment. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] We are yet ignorant of their 
numbers and their diſpoſition, but when they have their 
liberty eſtabliſhed by Law you may know both, but can 
help neither—A Criminal depends more upon the 
King than he that is not, and ſo the Church = It goes 
through all your Corporations; and to be eftabliſhed 
without correction, he knows not the conſequence— 
The Churches of Holland have no more foundation, if 
not Calvin, than a Mountebank ; by the Union of U- 
trecht, no eſtabliſhed Religion but the rites of Calvin; 
their toleration is rather a countenance, Mr Biddle, a 
Minifter of the Church of England, Preſbyterians, Ana- 


baptiſts, Eugliſb, countenanced, but not tolerated there— 


Our Church was ſhut up there; you can never ſuppoſe 
the King can keep up the Church without Biſhops. 

Mr Waller.) That power you give the King is by 
yourſelves, and only temporary, and never intended as 
an indulgence — As ſoon as they have the Law, they have 
the Law, as well as to go to Church Poſſibly when 


Laws are made, they are for neither of the three States 


ſake, but for the peace of the kingdom If argued 
3 mejore ad minus, the King calls a Parliament, and 
diſmiſſes them ; makes Peace and War: You give no 
greater power than this—If a Coachman can neither re- 
{train his reins, nor ſlacken them, and be tied to the box, 
he would drive ſcurvily—Suppoſe any inconvenisace in 
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the kingdom, the King can neither ſtreighten nor ſlacken 
che reins, and can never be able to govern. 

Mr Harwood.) Wonders that any man will put the King 
to the trouble of ſollicitations of all ſorts of people; a trou- 
ble, he hopes, you will never give him Mr Waller is free 
with the King, in his compariſon of a Coachman— 
Thinks the King would be at a loſs to drive without. the 
help of the Law. 

Mr Milward.] Wiſe Phyſicians give phyſic that they 
may correct This ſeems an experiment; if of good effect, 
it may be continued; if not, the King may reſtrain it. 
21 James, chap. 10. 

Sir Charles Harbord.] To give that liberty, by "ws 
clamation, for no more than the Law gives, he ſees no 
inconvenience in it; the perſons are ſo inconſiderable, 
that, without ſome indulgence, you will make the King 
and kingdom weak, and he would agree with the Lords. 

Mr Swynfin.] Tis a thing of great weight, and we are in 


great ſtreights about it. If this had been at the beginning 


of the Seſſion, we had time enough ; therefore is for that 
now, that, if he had time, he would not be for Thoſe 
that would not have the Law put into the King to give 
life and effect to it, yet find it neceſſary; the King 
may take it away, which is a larger power, than to give 
him power, by Proclamation, as large as making a Law— 
If this indulgence be ill uſed, here is Law againſt them, 
and they are viſible perſons—All conclude ſomething 
would be neceſſary, but all this while nothing has been 
done, but that the ſevere Laws againſt theſe Diſſenters 
may be let looſe—This lies before him now, whether they 
ſhall have all Laws let looſe, orhave nothing, there being 
but to-day and to-morrow to fit , thinks it fit to agree 
with the King's gracious and merciful i intentions to theſe 
people. 


Serjeant Seys.] Will any diſlike a Liberty, becauſe it 


comes by Act of Parliament? Does any Act paſs without 


the King's liking it? Can any man define what reſtric- 
tions and latitude the Proclamation will have? And doubts 
will ariſe whether according to the Act, and raiſe ſuch 
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Queſtions that the people will not know what to do We 
have ſeen the effect of the Declaration; it had good ef- 
fect upon ſome, and bad upon others Would not agree 
with the Lords; but if the people make an ill uſe of 
this Act, the King may reſtrain them. 4 

Mr Powle.] This parting with the Legiſlative Power 
out of our hands, there is ſcarce a precedent for—Knows 
but one—The giving the Legiſlative Power into a few 
hands will alter the Government—In Henry VIII's time 
Parliaments were in great ſubmiſſion to the Crown; and 
yet, in thoſe times, when the Power of the King was 
greateſt, they truſted him not with ſuch a Proclamation 
Wales, at that time, was ſeparated from England, and 
then the King had ſuch a Power; but no man can ſhow 
him, it ever was in Exg/and—The argument of Holland, 
ſo often exploded, here weighs no more with him than 
ſtreet and coffee-houſe talk—It this number of Diſ- 
{enters be ſo great, does it not give, in effect, a Tax 
upon them, which, by Proclamation-Power, they may 
buy of the King, and ſo a greater Tax upon the nation 
than is already granted; but he ſees no danger of the 
King's ſuppreſſing them, if diſorderly We know how to 
lay things equally upon the people, and we put it out of 
our hands, by this Proviſo, into the Privy Counſellors, 
who, with ſubmiſſion, are not ſo competent judges as 
we are, 


A Bill for the King's general and free Pardon was ſent 
from the Lords *. 


Mr Poole, before it was read.] Knows that general 
Pardons have been inſpected by ſome perſons of the 
Houſe, to fee how far they extend, and whether greater 
or leſs than former Pardons ; and would have it lie till 
10-MOrrow morning upon the table. N | 

Colonel Strangways.] - The Faſt of Good Friday is 
ue ad veſperem, and he would not ſit any longer. 

Mr Poole, to the Queſtion of reading it now.] Would 
have ſomething conſidered before this paſſes—No Officer 


This Act of Grace was deſired chiefly to cover the Miniſtry, who 
ere all very obnoxious by their late actings, Burnet. See p. 162. Note, 
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4 ſhall iſſue out Writs of Election after the laſt day of Seſſion , 
F of Parliament, for now we have an adjournment for (ix iſ f 
: months, and all thoſe Writs may be iſſued out, and yet 
f not offend againſt this Act, and no puniſhment of the 
Officer, his puniſhment being for iſſuing them out after the 
laſt day of Seffion—The. pardoning pence and halfpence 
is good, becauſe moſt Corporations are/concerned in it, 
but thinks the exception of coin current cuts that off ; 
without benefit Firſt Fruits, Tenths, Subſidies, &c. 5 
things that refer to account Thinks that ſome accounts 
are fit to be pardoned, that perſons may be at an end, K 
impriſonments excepted—There have been divers com- 
mitted by the Privy Council of late, and great ſending MW v 
for perſons by Serjeants at Arms. If the Privy Counſellors I 1, 
have exceeded their power, perſons committed are ex- 
cluded from all grace and favour of this pardon—In I be 
Queen Elizabeth's time; in the buſineſs of Mary Queen 


of Scots, they couched theſe words, ſhe being commit- 5 
ted by the Queen and Council's ſpecial command, upon 

ſpecial occaſion.” Theſe things occur to him; knows he na 
has no need of this pardon, and great offenders and of. ex 


fences are pardoned in it Would have it conſidered. 

Mr Attorney Finch.] He likes the Clauſe “ if moleſt- by 
ed by the officer, treble damages.” Proceſs before the laſ 
day of Seſſion, and ſo may be tormented in the mean w 
time —The King, who will be the Conſervator, willff I. 
take ſevere courſe with any officer, and would ſee hi 
that dares be ſo that he himſelf will not call to queſtion- qo 
If there be any arrears of Firſt Fruits and Tenths, Gol] A ; 
forbid that the King ſhould not have them—Farthing | 

ardoned; he thinks farthings are no part of the currenFÞ ane 
money of England, nor any coin, and fo no danger 4, the 
to priſoners in the Tower, by command of the King an 
Council, the Queen of Scots was no ſubject of Frglan 
and ſo never in the words of the Pardon. 21 James will 1 
the laſt general Pardon—Excepting condemns no mai Dif 
but excepts him from Pardon —Would you have actin | 
perſons priſoners of State, who in no age were en c 
thought fit to be exempted ? He is not enough privy . Lit 
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the Councils of the King his Maſter, but it is neceſſary 
for ſome perſons whom you would be ſorry to ſee looſe 
Above forty things are pardoned in this Act that never 
were pardoned ; foreſt-treſpaſſes, and many other things, 
never pardoned but by the Act of Indemnity—Never 
was any Pardon ſo ample as this. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Would have nothing remain but 
joy—Would know what is meant by © Priſoners of 
State 3?” a dear- bought Pardon to be againſt the Petition 
of Right—Does not ſay the Pardon is, but it is a ſtrange 
kind of implication—What was the occaſion of the Peti- 
tion of Right ? That of Priſoners of State was part— 
Would put thoſe things out of memory, never to be 
brought into queſtion again, | ; 

Mr Attorney Finch.] Believes that zeal for public Li- 
berty inſpires Lee; he believes thoſe priſoners may de- 
mand Habeas Corpus to-morrow if they pleaſe, and it is 
no infringement of right. _ ets f oo 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Be the crime ever ſo inordi- 
nate, he is immediately pardoned, were there not theſe 
exceptions. 

Mr Yaughan.] Whoever is a priſoner ought. to be ſo 
by Law—Thoſe committed by the King and Council are 
not priſoners of State, and they may have Hebeas Corpus. 
Would have no other diſtinction paſs than Priſoners of 
Law,” | 

Sir John Mallet.) Jerſey and Guernſey are the King's 
dominions, and a Writ cannot paſs thither; here was an 
Act depending in this Houſe about it. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Is ſorry that the point of halfpence 


and farthings is left a moot point; if it be, he will come to 


the Attorney-General for his hand. 


The Bill paſſed. | ke? 


Debate on the Lords Amendments to the Bill for Eaſe of 
Diſſenters, reſumed. 


Mr Swynfin.] We all know that many keep in the 
Communion of the Church of England, and come to the 
Liturgy and Sacraments, but are ſhut out of the Miniſtry 
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by the Subſcription ; and that theſe men ſhould be ſhut 
out of the benefit of this Bill is hard—The Proviſo ſays 
1 fall from the Church''] but would know in what they 


fall from it; ſome of the Papiſts have fallen from our 


Church, and you have marked them in the other Bill, 
but theſe do not fall from it Suppoſe one ſhould con- 
form, and do as they do in the Churches of France or 


Holland; but ſhould he go to Rome and do as they do 


there, we ſhould judge him a faller of —Only ſpeaks it, 
becauſe to learned men that are Proteſtants it will prove 
a ſcandalous Law. | 

Colonel Strangways.] No learned man of the Church 
of England will conform to the German or French way— 
It becomes every man to conform to the cuſtom of the 
Church he was born in — We do not cenſure the Churches 
beyond ſea, nor blame them for impoſing upon their 
children But to a Preſbyterian that will not allow the 
Church of England to have the power of other Churches 
abroad, he will not conſent—If you allow not the Parlia- 


ment to command and judge things indifferent, you take 
away all It is not Religion but Government—To ſhut a 


door, or take up a pin, is a great thing when commanded, 
though but little in itſelf. | 
Colonel Titus.] It gives theſe people indulgence in 


great things, but reſtrains them in ſmall ; like the cuſtom 


at Rouen in France, where a Malefactor muſt be pardoned 
and carried aboutin triumph on their great Saint's day, be 
he a murderer, or has lain with his ſiſter ; but a ſmall 
rogue is not pardoned—King James gave particular 
inſtructions to all his Ambaſſadors at Paris, that they 
ſhould go to Church at Charenton, and | it has been] ſo ſince 
his time To procure this liberty, it ſeems, perſons mult 
differ from your Church as much as they can. 

Sir Adam Browne.) The Proviſo ſays [“ ſeduced”] 


Hopes you will ſuppoſe Growth of Popery as well as 


Preſbytery. 15 
Colonel Birch.] Would fain know what it is to be of 


the Church, and what not; that will require a Divinity :: 


Lecture Let the ſame word be in the Proviſo as againit 
the 


be of 
7inity 
J gainſt 


the 


the Papiſts, and pen it as in that, and he is not a 
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173 
gainſt it. 

Mr Gerroway.] Would have this < deſerting” deſcribed, 
you willelſe be ſubject to every little Proctor or Informer. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] You will make it, by this Proviſo, 
ſo unmtelhgible, that you will make it rather an AQ of 
Combuſtion than of Eaſe. | 

Sir Charles Harbord.] Shall this n to all? Who 
then ſhall be ſafe? This is a perfect ſetting of ſnares. 

Mr Pozole.} It is fo obſcure few can "underſtand it; ; 
[Cammon Prayer, or ſeduced”] a disjunctive; what 
ſhall be underſtood a withdrawing from the Church of 
England ? If once a man comes in, you exclude him the 
benefit of his other congregation ; if you will hinder him 
from coming, though for his curioſity, you may fright 
him away from converſion to our Church. 

Mr Sollicitor North.] The Queſtion is intended to 
diſcourage apoſtacy, [“ thoſe that have for a twelve- 
month laſt paſt”] Would have it thus mended; inſtead of 
« ſeduced and deſerted the Church the ſpace of a twelve- 
month ;”” “ not received the Communion and do go to 
Conventicles.“ 

Mr Taller.) Suppoſe this; “no man ſhall deſert our 
Church When beyond the ſea he went to their Proteſtant 
Church, but when an Ambaſſador came, he went to his 
Church. This will make men diſſemble, and come to our 
Church when they care not for it. 

Colonel Titns.] Would gladly know, if any man 
that has within a twelvemonth received the Sacrament, 
may keep Conventicles? You will give liberty to Diſ- 
ſenters, and not to ſuch as are not. 


On the Lords Proviſo of Indemnity. 


Mr Powle.] Would have it an Indemnity to ſuch as 
have omitted, as well as acted, by virtue of the late Act 
of Conventicles. 


{It was ſo amended. ] 
Sir Thomas Lee.} Moves that it may not indemnify ſuch 
25 have received money by virtue of penalties in that Act. 
{A Conference was defired en the Amendment. ] 
| Saturday, 
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Saturday, March 29. 
' Debate on Members taking the Teſt in the Act of Popery. 


Sir Thomas Meres.] The words of the amendment are, 
<< Every perſon that has any public truſt or employment 
from his Majeſty, or derived from him,” which compre- 
hends Members of Parliament. 

Colonel Birch.] This will ſound very ill abroad, that 
all perſons in employment and truſt muſt take this 
Teſt, and that we ſhould not include our Members. 

The Speaker. ] It is the ſame thing as if you ſhould en- 
join all Members to obſerve the Law. 

Sir Jom Duncombe.] The thing is objected to in the 
Houſe, and we ought to be ſatisfied in the thing before 
we riſe— Would have your ſenſe declared here, and ex- 
plained by yourſelves, that we be not brought into 
Weſftminfter Hall about it. 

Mr Waller.] Believes it always that the Officers of the 
kingdom are to take this; as by the ſtatute of Elizabeih 
[The Commons cannot all come hither, and therefore 
we repreſent them; a majore cauteld, we may have an 
Order made in it—That ſtatute enjoins Oaths before we 
Gt here. 

The Speaker.] The thing is no Law yet, and you are 
going to make a Declaration of a thing before it be 
Pray conſider of it. Oe 

Sir Richard Temple.] You can make none of theſe Or- 
ders; if ſuch a Law paſs to do ſo, it is not fit to be upon 
your books—Would have it according to rules preſcribed 
in that Act. | 

Mr Attorney Montagu.] If you order it according to 
the Bill, ſuch athing has paſſed, and you may be mentioned 
in it. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] He that ſits here owns an autho- 
rity; he ſits here in a place of truſt; it may be, a com- 
plaint may come from his Borough, and he be put out 
Would have no man ſurprized. 15 
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Mr Waller.] We are ſent here only by our country; 


not by the King, but by name. 
No Vote paff ed in it.] 


Mr Thomas.] Moves to have our Addreſſes concerning 
Grievances, and the King's Anſwer to our Grievances, 
rinted. 
Sir John Mallet. | Divers Grievances have been by 
ſoldiers ſince the Addreſs, and *tis fit the people ſhould 
have notice of it. 


Mr Secretary Coventry.] You will ſhow your com- 


plaints to the King of Grievances, but not his Anſwer, 
tor the King has not yet publiſhed any thing relating to 
—Vou have no power to print it. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] He will not ſay you have power to 
print the King's Speech, but we have power to print our 
own Addreſs; there are many inſtances this Parliament, 
and it may be of great uſe. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] By the Act of Printing, you 
cannot print. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Since that Act, Sir Edward Turner, 
late Speaker, has appointed things to be printed ſeveral 
times, 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Shall not diſpute whether we have 
power or no; it is a kind of Appeal to the people; but 
e printing this will much heighten and increaſe the love of 
che people to the King - Would have the Privy Coun- 

ſcllors of the Houſe deſire his Majeſty to cauſe them to 
r- be printed. 
”n Mr Harwood |] Stands up to ſecond Clarges's Motion— 
ed Some inconveniences have lately been by foldiers—You 

Wave had a Member lately robbed [Mr Marton] by per- 
to bons like ſoldiers, armed and horſed ; his Motion is no 
ed more than to keep the people quiet—Thinks i it a reaſon- 

able Motion, and would have the King moved in it. 
z0- Sir Richard Temple.) You would not let your tranſac- 
m- tions be printed in news- books ; you have decried this 
— inting, begun in the Long Parliament, as of ill conſe- 


quence; let "theſe things, like Appeals to the people, be 
Mr Noided. 
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Sir Thomas Lee.] The Motion is far from“ an Appeal 
to the people ;” this is only, that the King having given 
us a gracious Anſwer, you publiſh it. To what intent? 
It will be a means to prevent farther miſchief ; the peo- 
ple may addreſs the King for remedy for the future. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] To print this, as if it were a 
Statute or a Law, will look like remonſtrating ; the 
Long Parliament was condemned for it. 

Colonel Birch.] The Queſtion is not your direCting it 
to be printed, but deſiring the King to cauſe it to be 
printed. If this were printed, it would end many diſputes 
in the country about quartering of ſoldiers. 

Sir Robert Carr.) What can this printing be but a 
miſtruſt of the King, that he will not do whar he has 
promiſed ? No doubt but the King will do it as effectual. 
ly as he has promiſed. 

Mr Yaughan.] Theſe are good objections, if the Houſe 
was to order it to be printed; but we do no more appeal 
to the people by this than by publiſhing a Law—Ir is to 
publiſh his Majeſty's gracious favour to his people. 

Mr Cheney.} For the ill conſequence that hath been 
made of it, and may be of this, would not have i 
printed. 

Sir Robert Howard.) The firſt Motion is out of door: 
by the Act of Printing—As for the next Motion, printed 
things are always the beſt ſpeakers to the people — To 
what end ſhould the people think you do this? 

Mr Stoynſin.] It has been debated long, and you can- 
not riſe without a Queſtion—As he cannot think the Ad- 

dreſs improper, or the King's Anſwer ſuch as you cannot 
reſt upon as ſatisfactory, therefore he is clear for moving 
the King to have it printed—Ir is ſaid “ this is but an 
Addreſs of this Houle to the King“ Your uſual courſe 
is, when your Grievances are not redreſſed, to have re- 
courſe to the Lords for a Law In regard you have 
waved all other ways, and taken this, it is moſt reaſona- 
ble to have it printed, that a countryman may have ſome- 


thing to how. 
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Mr Secretary Coventry.] Szynfin ſaid, the other day, it 
was a reproach to a man, to have the Feſt of renouncing 
the Covenant put upon him“ To thoſe that have not as 
well as to thoſe that have taken it, it is a reproach— 


Suppoſes this printing will be ſo to the King, by the ſame 
reaſon as his other objection. 


Sir Thamas Meres. | How much the people are behold- 
en to the Houſe of Lords, and how little to us! The 
King's Anſwer about the Declaration we did- not print. 
We are beholden to the Lords for it, and ſo are the people. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If you will adjourn now, adjourn 


the Debate likewiſe to the next Seſſion, and let it be 
upon your Books. Ax © 


[The Houſe divided even upon the Queſtion, 105 to 105: The 
Speaker had the caſting voice, and gave it for adjourning, and jeſt- 
ingly ſaid, “ He would have his reaſon for his judgment re- 
corded, viz. becauſe he was very hungry.“ 


Tn the afternoon, Sir Thomas Meres reports the Conference 
from the Lords; upon the Amendments in the Bill of Eaſe to 
Proteſtant Diſſenters. 


To our Amendments to the Lords Proviſo, 
Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Shafteſbury.] The Lords did deſire 


all agreement with this Houſe, and never Seſſion was more happy 
in agreements The Lords inſiſt upon the King's Proclamation, 
and ſay it keeps the whole ſcheme of the Bill To our reaſons ot 
the Proclamation with limitations,” they anſwer, that the 
Proclamation may give leſs power, but not more than the Bill; 
as the Proclamation is without precedent, ſo, they fay, is our Bill 
without precedent, and alters the eſtabliſhment by Law for a time: 
A Leaſe is as good a Leaſe for one year, as for ſeven ; it always 
ought to be at the will of the Crown and dependent ; the Kin 

may give them leſs, but not more than the AtR—The Lords like 
not the Clauſe of © miſdemeanor ;” ſince, upon that, the Kin 

may take away their liberty ; it ſuppoſes a right in the Diffenters, 
which they cannot allow—As to the other Amendment, here they 
are only making an A of Indulgence,” not of Comprehen- 
lion ;”” ſome will not be comprehended ; the Anabaptiſts are 
men of good lives, and are good traders—It is ſevere as to the 
Papiſts, becauſe they muſt repair to the Quarter Seſſions, and 


then they will be known—As for the Covenanters, all we can do 
Vox. II. | may 
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may be to let in ſome few; thoſe that have taken it may repent ; 


| thoſe that have not may be more dangerous. 
Earl of Angleſea.] It is better to leave the truſt in the King, who 


has barred himſelf from ſuſpending the Laws, by the preface of 
this At—Such Proclamation gives notice where Licences may 
be had, the authority being from the Act, not the Proclamation, 
and fo muſt Licences be granted; the countenance is more from 
the Law than the King; offenders of the Law can have no 


privilege but from the Law; where the King gives at pleaſure, he 
may take away at pleaſure—34 Elizabeth That Act is only for 


Churchmen, and this not. 
Debate upon the Amendments. 


Mr Powle.] Is fully convinced, that our arguments, 
at the Conference, were good ; for the King may alter 
the Law, by this Proclamation, as often as he pleaſes— 
This extends not to a ſingle Law, but ro many, and 
excludes this Houſe and the Lords—We, by giving this 
power, if abuſed, may be the greateſt Grievance to the 
nation that is poſſible—Licences muſt be bought, and 
you put theſe Diſſenters, who are numerous, to have mo- 
ney raiſed upon them—You, by giving this authority, diſ- 
enſe with all Papiſts, Jews, and Mahometans, and 
. not but with Idolaters alſo—He queſtions not but 
the King may uſe it well, but knows not how long it 
may continue, if Parliaments be laid aſide, and poſſibly 
it may be an occaſion that we may not meet again. 
Mr Boſcawen.] If the Proclamation be by virtue of 
an Act of Parliament, it is no argument againſt it; that 
it may bring in all ſects, is not ſo obvious an objection, 
but under the word Proteſtant,” all are excluded that 
are not ſo; if he be a Few, Turk, or Mahometan, it is 


ſecured as much as may be They will be known what 


they are, and there is no danger by agreeing with the 


Lords. | t 
Mr Yaughan.] If any man believes he will purchaſe 


this Bill at the price of renouncing his Religion, and his 


God, he is miitaken ; your Bill gives only indulgence to 
s ſuch as ſubſcribe the Articles, Sc.“ But as they have 


added this Proviſo [there is] no manner of Teſt, all are C 
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let in, and perſons admitted that will ſay any thing, and 
that your Church has no Lawfulneſs in it, and the rea- 
ſon of diſpenſing with thoſe Laws diſſolves the whole 
government of the Church—If a man has no other 
ſanction, but the Law, for his Faith, we let in Atheiſm 
and Socinianiſin, and he would rather be of no Religion, 
than believe that Chriſt is not God This makes way for 
the ſame counſel the King had in the Declaration; and 
ſome of Lord Angl:/ea's arguments are, that when 
the King will break his Laws, you will give him a Law 
to do it For the Crown to pardon, it is good for 
every man, and fit it ſhould have it, but the power of 
« indulging” is a thing you cannot give, and hopes it 
will never receive. N 

Mr Suynfin.] The — before you now, is, Whe- 
ther it ſhall be left at liberty for the King to iſſue out his 
Proclamation, &c.—Agrees' with Mr Vaughan thus far, 
if he can make it good, that it is againſt Law and a- 


| cainſt God, if an impunity was given to any man to do 


it; but there is no ſuch thing, in fact; it is directed 
only to Proteſtant*? ſubjects, and if they preach any 
thing againſt the Doctrine, Government, or Diſcipline of 
the Church of England, they have not the benefit of this 
At—Hopes that his ſtating the thing ſo amiſs, will not 
weigh with you; © you give the King this power again 
of diſpenſing,” he ſays; he that releaſes does deſtroy 
bis right, and taking a new Grant of it deſtroys 1t more 
in Law—lIf your Law had gone without this, it might be 
abuſed, as may any other Law you can make—The King 
is limited within the bounds of this Law, and how can 
you be abuſed ? After a general ſenſe of the Houſe thar 
lomething ſhould be done, there is but one of theſe two 
things, either to agree with the Lords, and have ſome- 
thing, or not agree, and have nothing. He is for 
igreeing. - 
Mr Waller.) Bring what Teſts you will, and you can- 
ot keep out the Socinians; but that is of another nature 
There is in all things an extraordinary truſt in the 
Ling; as in the Licences of Alienation, and ſeveral 
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other things: This Proclamation is ſaid to be like the 
Declaration ; but by the Declaration of Breda you have 


like the headof it, meek and peaceable ; we have had kind- 


neſs and peace by the Breda Declaration; hke the Sciences, o. 


Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe. feros, © D 
Colonel Srangways.] Now the whole ſcheme of the Bi 
buſineſs is altered—Doubts that ſome that made theſe 
arguments in the Lords Houſe had a hand in the Decla- bo 
ration—He can ſuffer for his religion as chearfully as W .* 
ever Such perſons as have ſaid, “ that God had blaſted MW 
the family of the Stuarts,” have been licenſed by the De- dee 
claration—Let us not do this at the end of a Seſſion, when par 
we cannot foreſee what a tract of time - muſt diſcover— IM Rel 
Had you queſtioned thoſe men that gave the King that 
advice, it had never come to t115—lIrt is a Law to juſtify 
them in what they have done - Have regard to the Pro- 
teſtant Religion and the Church of England — Though 
we have charity for theſe people, yet they hold, that 
there is no Salvation in our Church, as the Church of 
Rouet does. Have they not told you that the Government 
by Archbiſhops and Biſhops is antichriſtian? Would not 
agree. . | | 
Sir Themes Meres.\ Would open the truth of this mat- 
ter a little; he has ventured to hurt the Church of Exg- 
aud more for their fakes than he will tell you By the 
Lords Amendments, all tects go together with the Pro- 
teſtunt doctrine;“ they may have all the exerciſes of Po- 
pery, only they muſt not preach againſt the doctrine oi 
the Church of Erglend. 


The Lords inſiſting on their firſt Amendment, the Queſtion 
being put for candles, upon diviton of the Houſe 75 were for 
candles, and 136 againſt candles; thoſe that were for candles, 
were Sor prolohging the Debate, that the Black Rod might call 

* s : 1 »> . * „ 
us before we voted, “ adhere;” ind though divers Motions 
were mude tor acjourining the Debate tr next Seſſion, yet no 
4 * . _ 1 TY Ta * 3 
Quuiltion could be pat, tue Black Rod xnocking at the door. 
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The Houſe was then adjourned by his Majeſty's deſire to Oc= 
tober 20 *. And ſo ended this Seſſion, on Eaſter Eve, at nine of 


the clock at night. 


The King came to the Houſe 
of Lords, before the Bill for Eafe of 
Diſſenters, and ſome others, could 
be fixed, and, beſides the Money- 
Bill (which paſſed under the Title 
of © A Supply of his Majeſty's Ex- 
traordinary Occaſions”) and the 
Popery Bill (commonly called“ The 
Teſt Act”) paſſed eight public Acts. 
© Thus ended, ſays Burnet, this 
memorable Seſſion. It was, in- 
dced, much the beſt Seſſion of that 
long Parliament. The Church 
Party ſhowed a noble Zeal for their 
Religion; and the Diullenters got 


great Reputation by their ſilent 
deportment.“ wee 

In conſequence of the Teſt Act, 
the Duke of York himſelf, who was 
Lord High Admiral of &#zegland, and 
the Lord Treaſurer CFerd, both laid 
down their places. The latter is ſaid 
to have been ſo much diſguſted at the 
King's paſſing that Bill, and ſome 
other condeſcenſions, that he re- 
tired, and died in privacy and diſ- 
content, in Devonſhire. Sir Thomas 
Oſborne ſucceeded him as Treaſurer, 
being created Lord Viſcount Dum- 
blain and Earl of Danby, Cc. 
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Debates in the Houſe of Commons, 


From the Year 1667, to the Year 1694. 


Monday, October 20, 1673. 
The Houſe met. 


Ordered, 


HAT an Addreſs be made to his Majeſty, by ſuch 
Members of the Houſe as are of his Majeſty's Privy 
Council, to acquaint his Majeſty, that it is the hum- 


ple deſire of this Houſe, that the intended 


marriage of his Royal 


Highneſs with the Princeſs * of Modena be not eonſummated; 
and [that] he may not be married to any perſon but of the Pro- 


teſtant religion +. 


2 Houſe was then prorogued by his Majeſty to 


Monday, October 27. 


When the King, in his Speech, which was delivered in writing 
to the Speaker, told them, That he thought that day to have 
welcomed them with an honourable Peace; but that the Dutch 
had diſappointed him, and had treated his Ambaſſadors at Co- 


* Ducheſs in the Journal. 

+ In the former Seſſion it was 
known, that the Duke was treat- 
jag a Marriage with the Arch- 
ducheſs [of Injpruck ; but the Em- 
preſs happening to die at that time, 
the Emperor bimſelf married her] 
and yet no Addreſs was made to 
the King to hinder his marrying a 
Papiſt. His honour was not then 
engaged; ſo it had been ſeaſonable 
and to good purpoſe, to have mov- 
ed in it then: but now he was 
married by proxy, and Lord Pe. 
terborough had 'brought the Lady 
to Paris, Yet the Houſe of Com- 
mons reſolved to make an Addreſs 
to the King, to ſtop the Princeſs of 
Aſdena's coming to England, till the 
fouls change hey Religion. Upon 


this, the Duke moved the King to 
prorogue the Parliament for a 
week, and a Commiſſion was or- 
dered for it. The Duke went to 
the Houſe on that day, to preſs the 
calling up the Commons, before 
they could have time to go on to 
buſineſs. Some Peers were to be 
brought in: The Duke preſſed 


Lord 3 to put that off, and 


to prorogue the Parliament. He 
ſaid coldly to him, * there was no 
haſte: Hi the Commons made 
more haſte; for they quickly came 
to a Vote for ſtopping the Marriage, 
and by this means they were en- 
gaged (having put ſuch an affront 
on the Duke) to proceed farther, 
Burnet, 
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Lgne with the contempt of Conquerors, and not as might be ex- 
pected from men in their condition: | 

“ That this obliged him to move them again for a Supply 
proportionable to the occaſion, the ſafety and honour of the na- 
tion requiring it; and that if he had it not ſpeedily, the miſchief 
would be irreparable in his preparations for the next ſpring : 

That the great experience he had had of the Houſe of Com- 
mons would not ſuffer him to believe that the artifices of 
their enemies could poſſibly divert them from giving him this 
Supply : | 

5 That he hoped they were perſuaded that he was ſteady in 


maintaining his profeſſions and promiſes concerning Religion and 


Property; and that he ſhould be very ready to give them freſh. 


inſtances of his zeal for preſerving the eſtabliſned Religion and 


Laws. | 


« Laſtly, He recommended to their conſideration and care the 
debt he owed the Goldſmiths, in which many more of his ſub- 
jects were involved; and deſired their aſſiſtance for their relief &.“ 

For the reſt he referred them to the Chancellor,” who, in 
bis ſpeech, now ſtudied to correct his Delenda eft Carthago, ap- 
plying it to the ZLove/tein + party, whom he called“ the Cartha- 


ginians 4.“ | 
{ Debate. ] 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] The King's Speech conſiſts of 
many parts, and refers to the Chancellor's Speech, which 
you have not reported—Moves for an adjournment till 
Friday, that we may, by ſome means, have it to conſider. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Moves for thanks to the 
King, for his care of our great concerns, Religion and 
Property. 

Sir Robert Carr.] You uſually let no minutes paſs 


When the week of the Proro- 
gation was ended, the Seſſion was 
opened by a Speech of the King's; 
which had ſuch various ſtrains in it, 
that it was plain it was made by dif- 
ferent perſons. The Duke told me, 
that Lord Clarendon, during his fa- 
vour, had penned all the King's 
Speeches ; but that now, they were 
compoſed in the Cabinet, one Mi- 
ner putting in one period, while 
another made another, ſo that all 
was not of a piece.” He told me, 
Lord Arlington was almoſt dead with 


fear; but Lord Shafteſburyreckoned 
himſelf gone at — Tad acted 
more roundly. Burnet. 

+ The Party in Holland againſt a 
Stadtholder, ſo called from the 
Caſtle of Loweſlein, where the Fa- 
ther of the Prince of Orange had im- 

riſoned certain of the States, when 
Fo had entertained deſigns on the 
liberties of his country. 

t This expreſſion made the Chan- 
cellor as ridiculous, as the other 
had made him odious. Burnet. 
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before you give his Majeſty thanks — Would have 
thanks ordered now, and would have that day moved 
for, to conſider of the other parts of the Speech. 

Sir Johm Hotham.] It is unuſual to give thanks, before 
men have time to look over the paper; would in this, 
and in all other matters, do things like wiſe, honeſt, and 
reaſonable men. 

Sir John Duncombe.] The motion is © to return thanks 
to the King for his care of our Religion and Properties.“ 
This is ſo reaſonable that your hearts can deſire no more 
It is not to take the parts of the Speech into 
conſideration He cannot fay, it has been cuſtomary to 
return thanks, but it has been frequently done ſince he 
had the honour to fit here, and would have it ſo now. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The laſt Seſſion, Religion and Pro- 
perty“ were in the King's Speech, and no thanks were re- 
turned then; but why ſhould we thank, before we know 
for what to thank? Knows not how the Privy Counſel- 
lors have been made acquainted with the parts of this 
Speech; he is not, and would conſider of it before we 
give thanks. . 

Mr Attorney Finch.] If any thing was moved, that 
any conſequences in the King's Speech might hinder, he 
ſhould not wonder. To make haſte to give thanks for that 
which has no doubt, it is matter of wonder to him that 
it ſhouid be oppoſed— It is no new thing In Queen 
Elizabeth's time, our Journal has ſeveral inſtances of 
ſuch thanks—He will not oppoſe Friday for conſidera- 
tion of the parts of the King's Speech—The King is 
* ſafe in the affections of this Houſe, but this will fall to 
the ground with a very ill grace, if put off. 

Mr Sacheverell.] Thanks, deliberately given, are ſure 
as acceptable as haſtily When you eome to conſider, you 
will find neither“ Religion nor Property“ mentioned 
In the country he lives in there is] quartering of ſoldiers, 
and horfes taken away In a paper in his hand, finds Law 
Martial and Oaths, and knows many things more, and 
by Friday ſhall acquaint you further. 

Mr Mallet.) One who was preſented to the King in 

1 our 
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our Addreſs, as an Agent for the Catholics of Tre/and, he 
has ſeen in Vhiteball Gates; Talbot This thing, he con- 
feſſes, retards his thanks. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] The Martial Law was never 
intended to be put in execution, till the army ſhould be 
beyond ſea; and as for Talbot, he was very lately at 
Paris, and knows not of his being i in England. 

Sir John Hotbam.] If the Martial Articles were only for 
France, why not then in French? Anſwered, © Becauſe the 
ſoldiers were Enghſh, and could not underſtand them.” 

Mr Garroway.] Never was unready to ſend the Kin 
thanks, but if we return them ſo ſuddenly, we ſhall be 
thought, without doors, teized and corrupted ; but we 
are under cenſures, and it is no irreverence to the King, 
>> MW when it comes from a Houſe that does confider—They 
- MW fy, a Member of yours has tranſlated the French articles 
w Wot war into Eugliſb, hopes we ſhall find him; he deſerves 
1- Wl not to ſit here; let them be for France and not us Vo- 
us N mus mutare, Sec. If ſome change Law to our prejudice, 
xe Wl fome may do it to the King's prejudice, and he would 

achourn this Debate of thanks. 
at Sir James Smith.] Theſe articles were only to prevent 
he enormities amongſt the ſoldiers, but no ways to intrench 
nat ¶ upon either Common or Statute Law. 
hat Mr Stockdale.] In our country there was a Martial 
een (not a Court Martial) for then the man might have 
of been hanged ; an Overſeer of the Poor was committed 
ra- to him, and not releaſed till he had paid five pounds. 
is Mr Powle.] Smith tells you, “ the articles were only for 
| to the ſoldiers in England, and now we have all the reaſon 
to take notice of them—Doubts not but we ſhall have 
ſure reaſon to give the King great thanks, and when they 
you ſlcome deliberately, tis more acceptable than when they 
d come upon ſurprize. 
iers, | Sir Thomas Clarges.] The King is a gracious Prince, 
Law but we have had ſtrange clouds, and fince the laſt Seſ- 
and ion, all our Addreſſes have been broken ( Interrupied 
Garroway to Order, That when Grievances are conſidered 
g Ine may then preſent what he has to ſay.” ) 
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[ Reſolved, That the conſideration of his Majeſty's Speech be al 
| 3 


adjourned till Friday next. ] f 
Debate concerning the Speaker. | _ 
Sir Thomas Littleton.) Many exceptions were take of 


againſt your ſervice, when you was laſt called to the I. 
Chair—Excepts that you are a Privy Counſellor ; hardly 2 
a precedent, at leaſt not ſince the Reformation - Speak- — 
ers, in Queen Mary's time, were choſen for the re-eſta- to 
bliſnment of the Roman religion — Lou might be made a ä 
Privy Counſellor afterwards, as a reward of your ſervice, I an; 
but not whilſt you are Speaker Other offices you hold Ml co 
inconſiſtent with that Chair, and have admittance to the MW out 
moſt ſecret councils, and how improper is that, we having Kin 
no man to preſent our Grievances but you | You are too vou 
big for that Chair, and for us; and you, that are one of the N of: 
Governors of the world, to be our ſervant, is incongru- the 
ous —And as Carteret, Treaſurer of the Navy, in that place I 74; 
{ which you hold] took up the main buſineſs of a Seſſion; by Sir 
way of ſuppoſition, if that ſhould happen again, were it Ncil 
proper for you to be in the Chair? For who ſ then Jwill be fo Spe 
much concerned? Moves for a Speaker, pro tempore, and Hof t. 
tis very incongruous you ſhould fit when ſo immediately ¶ mak 
concerned. ted t 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] Thinks what has been ſaid fo ra- M 
tional, that he cannot think that any man can be againſt N think 
it We entruſt you with all our ſecrets; and in your Hand 1 
Predeceſſors times, no Speaker had liberty to go to King 
Court, without leave It is the Order, that when any EWhe 
reflection is upon a Member, he ſtands up and ſpeaks your 
his defence, and retires,” and would have it ſo now. how! 
Sir William Portman.) What we ſay here can be noflcounſ 
ſecret among four hundred men; perſons in the Hall 
know what we do: Craves leave, that ſome Precedents, . 
out of Hackwell's book, of Speakers being Privy Coun-flown 
ſellors, may be read. | derſon 
Sir Joſeph Tredenbam.] Former ages have known none 
more fit for Speakers than Privy Counſellors Sir Jobs 
Bufhell, who was Favourite to Richard II. was Speaker os 
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all the Parliaments in his time—Sir Thomas More, in 14 
Henry VIII.— In 4 Queen Mary, Cordell, a Privy Coun- 
ſellor Has it ever been objected that a Privy Counſellor 
cannot be a Parliament-man ? We have often made uſe 
of Privy Counſellors to ſend Meſſages by to the King— 
The eyes of all the kingdom are upon our actions It is 
a mark of the King's favour, that you are in the Chair 
—Would have it referred to a Committee, but not you 


Sir John Birkenhead. | Never was it an exception againſt 
any man before in your Chair, that he was a Privy 
Counſellor ; if any precedent can be of it, then turn me 
out of the Houſe—The making him Speaker, is the 
King's and your joint at—If any complaint be againſt 
you, anſwer it, but for cauſa inaudita, it was never heard 
of: It is clear that the firſt Speaker, Hungerford, was of 
the Privy Council, and he was ex concilio Domini Regis 
Froiſard, the Hiſtorian, was another, no Gown-man— 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, of the Queen's honourable Coun- 
cil [many may ſay of the Council of the North] a 
Speaker, in Henry VIIIth's time, and a great inſtrument 
of the Reformation—This will reflect upon the King's 
making you a Privy Counſellor—Never any Speaker quit- 
ted the Chair upon that account, 

ra-W Mr Powle.] Is not envious at your promotion, but 
inſt Wthinks it an improper thing for you to be in the Chair, 
out Wand both inconvenient to the King and this Houſe ; the 
to King's welfare conſiſts in the freedom of this Houſe. 
am ¶ When you a Privy Counſellor, and fo near the King, 
eaks your frowns may be a terror to any man that ſhall ſpeak 
. how the Council, have miſled the King, and given him 
e noficounſel to overtop us; you are a public Accomptant of 
Hallthe King's revenue, and vaſt ſums muſt go through 
lents, your hands, and can we make complaint to you of your 
-oun-fown miſdemeanors? — Or take meaſures from an 
derſon but from the intention of this Houſe ?—Believes 
| NoneFhat the Precedents will fail; at this time, moſt eſpecial- 
r FobMy, would not have it; for, if allowed once, it may be 
ker OBiways ſo by Precedeng—The Precedent of the Speaker, 


iN 


to quit the Chair, that being a yielding of the Queſtion. 
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in Richard IId's time, an ill one; that Speaker was a Mi- 
nion of the King, but no Counſellor, as the Record 
ſays; he was greatly the occaſion of the misfortunes of 
thoſe times iſt and 2d of Philip and Mary, unpro- 
ſperous times; in two Parliaments they could do no- 
thing; but when [7;ghems was Speaker, the Obedience 
to the Pope was confirmed—He was not {worn Counſel. 
lor till ten months after, and Cordell was not Counſellar 
till ſome time after. 

Mr William Harbord.] Tells the Speaker, that you ex- 
poſe the Honour of the Houſe in reſorting to Gaming- 
houſes, with Foreigners as well as Engliſbmen, and ill places; 
takes this to bo a great miſdemeanor—As for your being 
a Privy Counſellor, thinks that no exception, but 1 
forry to ſee the Honour of the Houſe expoſed —Thinks 
you to be an unfit perſon to be Speaker, by your way of 
living. 

Colonel Strangzvays.] What he has heard to day 
weighs not with him; exceptions againſt the Speaker, 
as a Privy Counſellor, will be a garbling the Houſe— 
You are charged here for being a Gameſter ; wiſhes men 
were guilty of no greater crime—The Judges may as 
well be excepted againſt. 


The Speaker roſe up and complimented the Houſe to this ef- 
fect, ** That he held no employment a greater Honour to him 
than that which he had in their ſervice,” Ec. 


[The Queſtion being propounded, That Mr Speaker do leave 
the Chair, and a Speaker, pro tempore, be appointed: The 
Queſtion being put, That that Queſtion be now put; it paſſel 


in the negative. 


[Adjourned to Thurſday.] 
Thurſday, October 30. 


Mr Sæcbeverell.] Sees a perſon (Sir Paul Neale) fit in 


the Houſe, whom he knows not to be a Member ; de 
tres to know by what right he fits there. 
Sir Paul Neale proffered to ſpeak, but was not ſuffered ; “ be 


cauſe if admitted to ſpeak in his place, you allow him to be 
Membcr”—By divers he vas called to the Bar, and explained, ne 
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as criminal, but only as not being allowed a Member, as Lord 
Briſtol, Lord Chief Juſtice Keel:ng, and others have been, not 
Members.“ | | 


& 


Earl of Ogle.] Deſired to inform the Houſe by what 
right Sir Paul Neale ſat there; viz. as being returned a Bur- 
gels for Newark with Mr Savile, by virtue of the King's 
Charter granted to that borough. 

Mr Sacheverell.] He is informed that that Charter has 
taken in many towns which were not in the former 
Charter, to their great prejudice, and would have it con- 
ſidered, | | 

Sir Paul Neale did at laſt withdraw, and the thing, at that 


time, was proceeded no farther in. 


Mr Secretary Coventry.] Deſires to know the opinion 
of the Houſe, whether he ſhall deliver a Meſſage from 
the King, which he had in command during the Proro- 
gation. 3 

Mr Garroway.] There are ſeveral precedents, in King 
James's time, of returns of Meſſages to the King in time 
of Prorogation. | | 

Sir Robert Carr.] Would have the thing decided by a 
Queſtion, that it may be a guide for the future. A 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Would have no Queſtion about re 
ceiving an Anſwer from the King, which is always gra- 
cious. 3 

The Meſſage was read by the Speaker, viz. 

„ CHARLES R. | 

His Majeſty having received an Addreſs from the Houſe of 
Commons, preſenting their humble deſire, that the intended 
marriage between his Royal Highneſs and the Princeſs * of Ma- 
dena be not conſummated, commandeth this Anſwer to be re- 
turned: That he perceiveth the Houſe of Commons have wanted 
a full information of this matter, the marriage being not barel 
intended, but completed, according to the forms uted among! 
Princes, and by his Royal Conſent and Authority Nor could he 


In the leaſt ſuppoſe it diſagreeable to his Houte of Commons, 


his Highneſs having been, in the view of the world, for ſeveral 


months, engaged in a treaty of marriage with another Catholic 


Princeſs, and yet a Parliament held during that time, and not the 
leaſt exception taken at it.” p 
Ducheſs in the Journal, 


Mr 
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Mr Secretary Coventry.] Though he knew generally 2 
there was a Meſſage from the King when the Houſe ſat, pL 


yet knew no particulars of it, and could not inform you re. 
then—The Earl of Peterborough had his ſeveral inſtruc. 

tions and commiſſion from the King, and his orders, iſ g. 
When the Sponſalia verba de præſenti were over, he then 5 
preſented the jewels from the Duke of York, & in iis in. ah 
difſolubile matrimonium ; then the remaining jewels were * 
preſented—As for what has been reported, that the 


King of France ſhould give the dower,” aſſures you, he =n 

gives not. one 7 of it; ſhe had four hundred thou- the 

ſand crowns left her by her father, and to be married by are 

a conſent of her mother—We are as able to be without, c 

3 as the King of France to give, the portion. 3 
1 After a long ſilence: ima 
3 Mr Stockdale.) This is a matter of great weight, he - 
2 and undertaken with great concern—He gave reaſons for th 7p 
. the great danger of this match at the Debate; the King 12 
# Anſwer has much Grace in it, . but it does not remove the — 
5 fears and jealouſies of the kingdom Knows not how the ran 
4 Civil Law may be, as to Sovereigns, but as to ſubjectz "if 

: A believes it not binding—Would rather pay the money Nin Is 
'F ſhe is to have in portion than that the match ſhould go, 

FH on, and would have the King addreſſed unto to prevent it. Pc 

4 Colonel Birch.] Is full of forrow for this Anſwer, and "PF 


thinks us all ſo—Neothing ean make Gentlemen ſpeak 5 
in this buſineſs but true love, which has occaſioned out N P. 


ſilence, love to the King and his Highneſs— Will not 15 
undertake to decide the buſineſs as a Civil Lawyer, but "ai 
thinks it may be undone—Popery, our Divines fay, is nd 1 


1dolatry, and we condemn many things practiſed in that We } 
Church—When confidence betwixt the King and people bl. 

is broken, all is amiſ We have not had merry days in 
England ſince marriages have been — It is laid upon us, 

in the Meſſage, that we formerly fat ſtill when another 
marriage of the Duke's was in treaty ;** there was, in- 
deed, a rumour, but no certainty of it—He thinks Re- 
ligion ſo much concerned in this, that if it goes on, he will 
leave 


— 
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leave ſpeaking for Religion here—Moves to refer it to 

two or three Gentlemen to pen an Addreſs to the King to 
prevent this marriage, and thinks he will never deny us a 
| MW requeſt fo reaſonable as this. | 
Mr Cbeney.] Perſons cannot withdraw to pen the Ad- 
. MW dreſs, before you rightly underſtand the thing. Verba de 
Wl 77e/enti are binding words—Would have it . enquired 
in the Inſftrumentum ſtipulatum— In the Spaniſh match 
there were diſponſories that a marriage ſhould be con- 
tracted, and in this a marriage is contracted Would 
have it enquired, whether in the manner of doing it, 


dreſs to the King, if poſſible, to prevent it. 

Sir Allen Apſiey.] The marriage is gone ſo far on, 
that to ſtop it now, would be the greateſt diſhonour 
imaginable, and the Duke cannot recede from it. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Gentlemen ſpeak with grief of 
heart, when they conſider how near the Duke is to 
the Crown, and theſe martiages may be of great conſe- 
'S* WM quence in future times; he finds the Privy. Counſellors 
ſtrangers to it—Secretary Coventry has averred himſelf a 
ſtranger to it—Sees ſo much inconvenience in it, that 
he could wiſh us well rid of it—The King of France, in 
the marriage of Monſieur with the Prince Elector's 
daughter, Eat to Mentz to forbid her entrance into his 
dominions, unleſs ſhe declared herſelf a Catholic, for, 
he ſaid, all conſiderations ought to vail to the weal of 


Clergy.” ji en 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] Confeſſes a Proteſtant match 
ore chuſable, but both Religions are legal matches, 
ys bnd were never excepted againſt but in this Princeſs— 
de have none but daughters by the Duke, and if the 
Duke ſhould not marry this, and marry another wife, 
ind that marriage be diſputable, what a caſe are we in? 
n annulling this, you will annull former marriages— 
nothetPould wiſh this Lady a Proteſtant, but this having been 
IS, WW far proceeded in, fears it out of our power to hinder it. 
Sir Thomas Lee.] The Queſtion is before you as the 
great 


the commiſſion was not exceeded— Would have an Ad- 
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great Council of the King, for the i inconvenience of jt 
—The Clergy and Convocation may inform him, : 
whether it is a marriage or not a marriage, but "ik 


places for Prieſts and Jeſuits to be publickly in, would 


have no more than are already — If it be ſo far gone as is W * 
ſaid, we can only lament it, but let us ſhow our diſlike | 
AI. 7 t 

Sir Charles Harbord.] In his old maſter King Jameps F 
caſe, he was nearer to Queen Elizabeth in point of ſuc- cl 


ceſſion, than the Duke is to the King, for it ceaſed to le © 
with her after the manner of women, and then there was MW li 
no Queſtion of his marriage by proxy. an 
Earl of Ancram.] Could wiſh this a Proteſtant match, 8 
and hopes you may ſecure the thing for the future, that ve D. 
may be defended againſt Rome; but thinks it out of your 10 
power to hinder this, or any other; let the danger be an 
What it will, thinks it out of your power To affront a d 
man that has fought your battles, and amongſt ſo many 
men of honour, —hopes you will not put him upon ſuch a 
hardſhip. 
Sir Charles Wheeler.) When we conſider the great 
growth of Popery, it concerns him In the 19th of King 
James, exception was taken that the Commons meddled 
in matters of Religion, and the Spaniſb match; the 
Commons © remonſtrated, that matters of marriage wer: 
in the King's power, but the nation was concerned in It 
and they mult diſcharge their duty, and would reſt fatis- 
fied in what the King did;” and he would have it ſo now. 
Sir Themas Higgins. Marriage! in verbis de præſenti is 
indiſſoluble; the Princeſs is on the way What the King 
does, in his royal function, is the act of the people, and 
the kingdom is bound, this houſe, and every man, by it— 
All Kings are concerned in it, to preſerve their ſuprem: 
wer=-Thc law of nature 1s concerned | init, and nothin! 
ſo againſt it—Preterita magis reprebendenda ſunt qui 
corrigenda; we may lament it, and would have goot 
Laws againſt Popery' but would not have the honour 0 
the n nation concernec 
Lord Sr. Jebn.] A Lady ſo nearly related to the Coun 


5 
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of Rome, mult be a very inconvenient match — As to the 
matter of Contract, refers that to other perſons ; but 
would have Gentlemen withdraw and prepare ſome 
reaſons to preſent the King againſt it. 9 

Mr Waller. ] As long as he has ſat here, never ſaw any 
thing of the ſame nature; he is much aſtoniihed at it— 
How far this concerns our peace and quiet! No greater 


a different Religion When the King did communicate 
his Marriage, he was the ſole man that ſpoke againſt it, 
and was cried .down—Thinks you have done well to go 
h. as far as you can in preventing it, but now you hear of 
De ſponſories It is, firſt, for the honour of the Houſe, 
ur MW not to interpoſe; the King communicated his Marriage, 
be and you approved it; and now a thing is paſt all reme- 
dad, and you interpoſe Next, conſider how it ſtands as 
to alliance with, Idolaters; by that reaſon we can make no 
1 1M <onſideratipn of Peace with them—Why ſhould we find 
| fault with this, when we do things ourſelves daily by Proxies? 
tea We are the people's Proxies — The Sponſalia and the Portion 
ing agreed Breach of Faith and Religion, the breaking it 
ned {baking all human ſociety; it is paſt our help; the 
the French married one of a different religion; if we break 
were this, it may have an ill influence on our poſterityFirſt 
n , ve pray for poſterity of the . 2 friend of his mar- 
atis: tied a wife, contracted before; the ſuit laſted ſeven years 
now. Carles VIII. went to Britam in perſon to that Dut- 
it; bcheſs's bed *, but it put all Chriſtendom in an uproar—It 
Kine & ſtrange that we ſhould thus ſeek, a doubt for this; it 1s 
ane neither for the Houſe's honour, religion, nor the good of 
the nation; and, above all theſe, conſider how the Duke 
rem bas expoſed his perſon—Conſider the thing and the per- 
thing bn, and hopes you will decline this manner of proceeding. 

Sir Jobn Duncombe.] The Duke has E in this 
match with all reſpect to the King; hg has had his leave 
and authority—lIt will be a hard thing to ſtop here; 
where will you be ſecure if you have this marriage ſtop- 
ped ? Suppoſe it ſhould be, where were you then? It is 


In 1491. By this Marriage, Briiany was annexed to the Crown of 
france. Puffendorf, 
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2 nation this Lady comes from that you have yet 
had no experience of, a ſober and wiſe-nation—Can you 
ſay to any man, you ſhall not marry this or that woman? 


kind 


Can you be ſure that any woman ſhall not be a Catholic? p 
He had rather have a foreign Catholic than one at home iſ x 
— Thinks, in this caſe, the King having proceeded ſo far, I g 
and you having done your. part, -you may proceed to h 
what remedy you ſhall think fit againſt Popery, and 
other things fit to be redrefſed, and leave this. þ 53 
Sir Thomas Meres.] Will not anſwer, though he could, MW f 
many of the objections— The King ſeems to believe as if FR 
your thoughts were, that the Duke had intended this I w. 
match only, and had not gone fo far as is ſaid The King's 0 
anſwer is gentle, and nothing of a denial—Some may ha 
tell you that the Duke being not a crowned head, the SA 
proceedings already are not obligatory, eſpecially being | 
not conſummated As Princes move in orbs above us, ſo i be 
they have difficulties attend them greater than other men; ,, 
thoſe hardſhips they meet with may be prevented, and A 
hopes that what we ſhall do may be with his Majeſty's © der. 
honour, and fafety to his Royal Highneſs —Who thinks Ky 
the Duke a Proteſtant? To marry a Papiſt gives great If 
occaſion of jealouſies of Popery—Conſider that there are I 0 
two hundred perſons to one in the people againſt Popery, ¶ bons 
and yet the people are afraid of Popery ; he cannot imagine I qut 
the reaſon of their fears but from theſe marriages with K 
Popiſh foreign Allies, terrible to us in this caſe— As he I rr 
loves the King, his Country, and his Royal Highneſs, N men 
would have you proceed with all ſteadineſs— The King "Wh 
wants your advice, and calls for your advice; pray give Co 
your advice. (6%. So or an 
Mr Attorney Finch.] It will be in vain to conſider grves 
of the form of this Addreſs, when the matter will}... 
not bear one—Methinks we ſhould never attempt tod K 
deſire that which is not fafe if granted, and if grant-F.. 
ed, not poſſible to be effected — Is riot cauſa præcontraciiiNiere : 
ſubjecting the thing to debate in after-ages ? Are we nol; It 
informed that the Duke has proceeded to the Spon/aliaff,; 
and all other formalities that can be? We know not WH 5 
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kind of tumults theſe ſeeds may produce—He allows that 
theſe Marriages have been a handle to Popery, and the 
beſt flag in all their banners ; but we know that he who 
firſt did ſo, died a Martyr for the Proteſtant religion 
When Queen Elizabeth treated with the Duke of Alengon, 


„chat Queen would ſcarce let him have a Chaplain of 


0 his own—He knows of no Articles in this Marriage for 
d public exerciſe of religion. Can this Marriage expoſe you 
| to more danger than you can prevent? He conſiders the 
d, ſafety of the King; it is infinitely inconvenient that it 
if ſhould go abroad that the King has denied you this; but 
3 Wl when the thing denies itſelf, expoſe not the Government 
> 5 Wl nor the Duke to the poſſibility of illegitimate iſſue—You 
ay Wl have done all that with prudence and moderation you 
he can do, and truſt God and the King with your religion. 

ng Mr Hearwood.] We ſee not here whether the thing can 
ſo if be undone or no, but the beſt counſel we can give, we 
en; WW ought to give—Hopes it may prove ſo that it may be 
and Wl undone—At your laſt Addreſſes the people were won- 
ys derfully rejoiced; and will you leave here, when Re- 
ligion lies at the root, and ſo much combuſtion is 
rex WW to be feared? This {till ſends us to the King. Should 
are you not purſue, it would be thought we have no rea- 


ery, Wl ſons for the thing: If all is done, yet we do our. 


Sine duty. 
wi Mr Powle.] Cannot ſpeak to this buſineſs without 
forrow, when ſo many learned and honourable Gentle- 
men have told you, that the diſeaſe is paſt cure. The 
King education of the children of this Marriage may ruin the 
Swe Government in after-ages—When money is to be given, 
or any good thing done, {till Popery ſpoils all. He ob- 
\fider ſerves, you have the Secretary here, that cannot tell you 
| how this match was done; this is an evidence that the Coun- 
pt tod knew nothing of it: Parliaments have been conſulted, 
Ind now not ſo much as the Privy Counſellors—Surely 
here is ſome great precipitation in this privacy of carrying 
Alt is ſaid, that it is ſo far proceeded in, that it can- 
not be recalled. In the inſtance of Maximilian, both 
the Succeſſion of France and Spain depended upon it, 
kind O 2 yet 
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yet no queſtion was ever made of either of thoſe Succeſ. t 
fions—Ir is ſaid, the King's word is engaged ;” the u 
King is under an oath at his Coronation, and has reite- n 


rated all his promiſes, and theſe will weigh more with o 
them, than any. conſideration with foreign Princes— 
Dreads the queſtion of Succeſſion to be diſputable, but 1 — 
does -as much Queen Mary's days; a Papiſt Princeſs, 
Since the Duke is ſo near the Crown, let us take care IM gi 
his Children may be Proteftant—The Parliament, upon MW of 
their knees, deſired Henry VII. to marry the Princeſs E. 
lizabeth, daughter to Edward IV. and they interpoſed with A 
the very perſon the King was to marry If this Marriage I «; 
des on, we may return home, bewail, and pray, having ¶ civi 
nothing elſe left us for our portion. five 
Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Before he came into the Coun- 
cil, Lord Peterbcrough was employed about the other 
match, and Lord Peterborough has had the very ſame 
inſtructions for this. 


Upon the Queſtion, Whether an Addreſs ſhould be prepare 
to be preſented to his Majeſty, concerning the Match between his 
Royal Highneſs and the Princeſs of Modena, it paſſed in the 
Affirmative, 184 to 88, which number was criticiſed upon ſ and 
a Committec was appointed to prepare an Addreſs according]y.] 


— 


Mr Cheney.] Moved for declaring the opinion of th: 
Houſe about the Teſt, in the Act of Popery, how far i 
does reach to your own Members. 

Mr Garroway.] Is againſt the form of Mr Cheney's 
motion, though not againſt the matter—Would was 
Bill, that every Member may take the Teſt here ; and houg 
ul have it go higher, into the Lords Ho: aſe, thaWy. tl 
thoſe that have a ſhare in the Law-making, ſhould be offtat it 

*the ſame Religion. oural 

Sir Robert Toward.) Withour a thorough care, wain t 
hall be in a worſe condition for Religion than before— itend 
"The defliny of a Heretic determines what they will dqde m 
with us—Would have ſuch a Teſt fitted for nothing buſſine, 
what the Papiſts may reject lt is neceſſary, that when ay a 
any fountain | is, it may be Pure; and he would have the Pro 

teſtant 
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Mr Cheney.] Thinks that his motion is well improved 
—He would have former laws for Popery inſpected. 

Sir Nicholas Careto.] Thinks it will be too great a clog- 
ging the Bill, but would have it ſo as to clear the Houſe 
of Lords, and the Court, of Papiſts. 


[Reſalved, That a Bill be prepared for a General Teſt, to di- 
ſtinguiſn between Proteſtants and Papiſts; and thoſe that ſhall re- 
fuſe to take it, be incapable to enjoy any office, military or 
civil; or to ſit in either Houſe of Parliament; or to come within 
five miles of the Court. ] 


Friday, October 31. 


Debate on his Majeſty's Speech, which was read, by Order. 


Sir Thomas Lee.] The Conſideration of this is proper for 
à Committee of the whole Houſe, to debate the matter 
more freely. 

Sir John Birkenhead.) Some parts of the King's Speech 
are not ſo proper for a Committee; we agree, in the Houſe, 
about Money, uod fit, before we go into a Grand Com- 
mittee. 

Mr Boſcawen.] In the King's Speech there is Money“ 
in the firſt place, and. Money” in the laſt; all Money:“ 
Therefore would have it debated in a Grand Committee. 

Mr Cbeney.] Has heard that the Dutch have ſome 
houghts that we might come into the Peace immediate- 
ly; then there can be no neceſſity for Money— Moves, 
nat if the Dutch do not, in ſome time, agree to an ho- 
ourable Peace, that we may ſupply the King—Ir is in 
ain to give Money, if not applied to the purpoſe we 
itend it—Before any thing of Money be, moves that 
„e may come to this Vote, that if, in two months 
ime, the Dutch come not to an honourable Peace, we 
Pay aſſiſt his Majeſty as 1 us.“ 
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teſtant Religion pull up the very roots of Popery, 
wherever they grow Would have it reach all under the 
notion of Proteſtants, and be calculated for Popery 
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Mr Sacheverell.] Has ever underſtood, that giving of 
Money ought to be debated at a Committee of the whole 
Houſe, where we may lay open our Grievances, which 

are very many, with the more freedom. 

Sir John Duncombe.] It has not been uſual to g0 into 
a Committee, without directions from the whole Houſe 
For Religion you have proceeded very prudently in — 
Cannot but adviſe you to make peace at home; people 
will quiet their paſſions beſt with calming all at home, 
if men could he ſatisfied, and not afraid of their own 
good — Would now go into this buſineſs of Religion: 
That burns in every man's heart, and he ſees every 

man's face full of it, and that is the beginning of the 
King's Speech. 
Sir Thomas Meres.] There are Orders remaining upon 
our books, and practice Says, upon ſearch of ancient 
Orders, that the King's Speech was ever debated in a 
Grand Committee—Agrees with Duncombe, if we may 
not be ſurprized with raſh Votes, that the Houſe may 
rectify what ſurprize we may have upon us, 


The Houſe refolved into a Grand Committee, 
Sir Charles Harbord in the Chair, 


Mr Ruſſel.] The buſineſs of this day is Money”— 


Would rather be thought to mean well, and ſpeak ill 


than to betray the truſt of his Country—Would not 
vote things hand over head; let us conſider what we 


give this Money for, and conſider that what we give! 


deſtructive to the nation (by maintaining this war) and 
the Proteſtant religion—The French King calls this wal 


% a Catholic war;“ and ſeeing we are upon ſo wrong 


bottom, and if betrayed by thoſe about the King, let 1 
tell him plainly of it; former Parliaments have done i 


and moves to paſs a negative Vote upon Money.” 


Sir John Monſon.] In the French Gazette the Pop 


approves of the progreſs of the French arms; the la 
fight was, as if the Engliſh and Dutch had been the Gl 
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diators for the French ſpectators *—If the Prince had 
been well ſeconded, there had been an end of the 
war, and the Dutch muſt have begged a peace of us— 
We gave two. millions. to ſet out but part of a Navy 
for a Summer—What greater encouragement can be 
given to the Dutch? Our native commodities give no 
price; want of coals makes us want fire, and floods have 
deſtroyed graſs and hay : fire and water againſt us! We 
have want of people; many are ſent away, and he will 
fay nothing of the end for which they are ſent; therefore 
moves “ againſt a Supply.“ 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Knows not that ever the 
Houſe of Auſtria had the name of Hugonot amongſt 
them, though Holland joined with them — We can have 
war with Holland without Religion in the caſe; they 
once had the French, as we have now—Concurs for the 
eſtabliſhing the Proteſtant Religion at home ; if not 
jound 1n the vitals, we ſhall never be ſound in the limbs 
If the King had waſted his treaſure for magnifi- 
cent buildings, or palaces, would be againſt giving 
money; but if, for not paying ſome few taxes the 
nation may be loſt, would have Gentlemen conſider of 
it Avers that the Dutch have not made any propoſition, 
only a piece of one, for the flag;” and © if we will 
quit the King of France, they will then tell us more, 
and they are allied with the King of Spain, and. Lorrain, 
and cannot agree without them”—You yourſelf, Sir 
Charles Harbord, have been obliged by the Hollanders; 
he has ſerved there under them in their army, and ho- 
nours the Orange family before any, next to that of his 
own Prince, and loves the country ; but conſider they 
have provided a great fleet againſt the Summer, and you 
will give no money, and ſohave no fleet ; which way will 
you ſecure the Plantations and Tangier? If you think 
they will give peace, it will be ſuch a one then as to a 


* A deſperate engagement had while the French remained quiet 
happened with the Dutch, on the ſpectators, diſobeying, or pretend- 
11th of Augufl, in which the brave ing not to underſtand, Prince Ku- 
Sir Edward Spragg loſk his life; per!'s orders. 
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people they contemn If you come upon a vote of © ng 
oney,“ It will be as fatal as that of the Long Par- 
liament, of “ no farther Addreſſes to the King“ 
Were a man jealous of his wife, would he make her 
poor and naked, and force her to put herſelf into the 
arms of another man ?—Concludes this yote to be the 
moſt fatal blow you can give the nation, 

Lord Cavendiſh.) Here is Money aſked of us to carry 
on a war we were never adviſed about, and what we have 
given is turned to raiſing of families, and not paying 
the King's debts—There is ſo little fruit of the Addreſſes 
of the laſt Seſſion, that we now find greater Grievances, 
as Articles of War and martial Law—The nation's 
intereſt is laid aſide for private intereſt—Suppoſes that 
What we gave the laſt Seſſion may be a ſufficient Supply 
for the war, and moves for a negative © againſt Money,” 

Colonel Strangways.] It is a ſad condition we are re- 
duced to, and who have reduced us to it is a ſecret 
not yet come to his knowledge, and in due time may be 
conſidered —1f you ſhall — negative Votes, what ad- 
vantage do you give your enemies in ſuch a Vote? Are 
you {ure you ſhall have Peace? Would never have the 
King hold his Crown of the King of France Deſires we 
may not depend for our ſecurity either upon France or 
Flolland — The Hollanders are a trading and a ſubtle peo- 
ple, and would have a fleet ſet out He aims at this; 
begin with Grieyances and your Liberty France has en- 
tangled us; the public articles are ill enough; what are 
then the private articles? We are to provide ſixty ſhips, 
and the French thirty—If the Houfe does not aſſiſt the 
King, then the French come upon us for Breach of Ar- 

ticles—In a parliamentary way conſider firſt *© Griev- 
ances,” and then Money.” The Houſe of Commons 
keeps the purſe; and never put the Queſtion for Mo- 
ney,” before you know what you ſhall have for it But is 
againſt a negative Queſtion. 

Sir Thomas Lee.) When you gave away ſo much Mo- 
ney, then began the Alliance with France, and no debts 
paid, though Money given for it The Dutch were = 
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che aggreſſors in the laſt war, when we were weary of 
fighting alone; now the French are weary of us, and 
will fight alone; when we gave Money for a fleet and 
had Peace without it! Now we are the ſupport of the 
Crown of France, England may be as neceſſary to France 
as other countries, and ſo they may conquer us The king- 
dom is ever ſafe when Money is in our purſes ; we may 
have occaſion to uſe it perhaps, to defend us againſt France 
Muſt we give five millions more to have what we might have 
had without it? Muſt Money be given both in War and 
Peace? Concurrent aids were never before heard of, Mo- 
ney having been the foundation of our Grievances to raiſe 
a ſtanding army; the marine regiments paid to this day; 
now, inſtead of five-pence, they take ſix-pence for their 
quarters France once would invade us, and now is our 
friend. Still more men are raiſed , ſo many in a company 
are, indeed, diſbanded, but the officers remain. This 
is your ſtanding army, and it is Money ſtill that main- 
tains this army Fifty per cent. upon our goods in France, 
and yet the war with Holland upon account of Trade— 
Money for League, and no League, War and Peace— 
Moves to have the kingdom once free from taxes. 

Sir Robert Howard.] Is ſorry to hear this Queſtion 
moved for in the negative; this will utterly ſhiver all our 
hopes in this Vote—Conſider the arguments; to main- 
rain an ill Alliance“ We have brought about the French 
Alliance to us, whilſt united to Holland, and both navies 
were againſt us—Religion is not the caſe, but intereſt— 
If Money be ill managed, any body may ſee it; he (as 
Secretary to the Treaſury) will give an account of it, and 
aſk no time to do it, Regiſters being all in order; the 
Money all gone out to public uſes—You muſt have the 
nation poor if we have Peace, if we give no Money 
What will the Dutch ſay to this negative? Will you 
ſhake the King in it? You ſay the Papiſts have power; 
by this you give more way yet to have it; they have 
their Counſels to give the King by ſuch a Vote : We are 
going now to make a purchaſe, and before we get our 
Religion and Properties by this purchaſe, we throw away 
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all by this Vote — He muſt be a God that can ſay, 
e there ſhall be no enemies, and we ſhall have Peace,” 
and yet we do fo by this negative Let not the word of 
King and People be loſt now Seeg ye firſt the kingdom of 
Heaven, ſettle Religion, and all things will be added— 
Go in a parliamentary way for Grievances” and © Re. 
ligion,” and think of this Vote laſt. 

Mr Sacheverell.] Is one of thoſe that think giving 
of Money” one of the greateſt Grievances It ſeems to 
him, that thoſe villainous Counſellors, that perſuaded 
the King to make this war, have deceived him in this 
Speech ; do not they know of the unpaid Taxes granted 
the laſt Seſſion, with the Prizes and the Cuſtoms? It 
ſeems to him like the firſt defign-—Theſe Gentlemen 
would have only a Bank, that they may carry on their 
deſign, and uſe you no more—He abhors it—It was faid 
before, Give money, and Grievances ſhall be redreſſ- 

ed”— This army is ſo inſolent, that they may turn you 
out of doors—If © redreſs of Grievances” be an argu- 

ment for Money,” you will never want“ Grievances” 
Will you not heighten France, by giving more Money, 
and make him more friends, that he may at laſt have 
dominion at ſea, which we now contend for? And, by g 
this negative, we may deliver ourſelves both from France iſ 9 
and Rome. 5 

Sir Eliab Tlarvey.] Giving of Money now: is certainly 
bi to ruin King and kingdom—Give Money, and you de- by 
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5 ſtroy the revenue of the nation, Wool You are letting 8 
5 che King of France be the Merchant of the whole world oe 
|, Hy falling out with Hain, we ſpoil the beſt Trade we] 
1 have lle has kept one hundred men at work upon the * 
. f Woollen Manufacture, and now cannot keep one: Will ch 
ns you ſet the Woollen Manufacture up in France ?2—Lofſe b 
no. the Straits trade, and you muſt land all your commodi— i 
1 ties at Marſcilles, and bring them over land, and fo 11 
0 7 France and Holland will out-trade you, by the great ex- 8 
1 pence we muſt be at by inland carriage. th 
Mr Bennet.] Both at home and abroad people would : 
be glad of this negative—He has much to do in the / 


world 
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world, and knows the poverty of the nation ; but would 


not have it thought that we are unable to raiſe the King 


Money. | rex: he bers mg ; 

Sir William Coventry.) Is as unwilling to give Money 
for the maintenance of this Alliance as any man, [it] be- 
ing deſtructive both to trade and religion —Generally the 
rigours in religion, in ſtates, ariſe from intereſt rather 
than religion; formerly Spain was more rigorous in 
religion, and now France — Spain now aſſiſts Holland; and 
France, by ſupporting the Pope, makes herſelf conſider- 
able amongſt the Catholics— The Inſtructions to the 
Pope's Nuntios, as the French Gazette informs him, 
(he is privy to foreign affairs no farther) are, not to hin- 
der the progreſs of the French army: France would not 
let the conquered towns in Holland have Articles, unleſs 
they accepted Prieſts, and gave maintenance for them 
He thinks not That religion the intereſt of the Houſe, 
nor the War; we may be at war with Proteſtants, but 
hopes never againſt Proteſtantiſm The Dutch are for- 
midable againſt your growing rich, but, ſince the Act 
of Navigation, we have grown upon them, not they 
upon us; they have only gained upon the nutmeg trade 
ſince Amboyna buſineſs, but, in all other parts of trade we 
grow upon them; their Eaſt-India trade, notwithſtanding 
thoſe prizes, comes not to above five per cent.—lt is 
vain to think that the European trade can be maintained 
by us by a war; only in Guinea, or other barbarous 
countries, we may gain a port, but not for European trade 
What probability is there, if we beat the Hollander, that 
we ſhall get all trade? But it is induſtry and parſimony, 
and by underſelling us—Suppoſe we beat them, what 
think you they will be beaten hither ? The laſt ſummer 
but one we beat them low enough, but with all the in- 
vitation that could be given them, few of them came 
hither; you may beat them into France, Sweden, or 
Denmark; any where but here—Who will come to us, 
thus divided, as we are, in jealouſies, and fears of Pope- 
ry? He that knows leaſt, has moſt fears—A ſtranger 


knows not what you have in your heart—We all know 


that 
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that we ſhall not ſtay if Popery prevail Pray God they 
will let us go away alive, conſidering the Inquiſition !— 


He has ſaid enough to give reaſon for his negative for 


% Money”—The Hollanders, in all reaſon, had better 
have no quarrels. But upon the King of France's ac- 
count, if we leave him, his difficulties will increaſe—Tt 
is ſtrange that we and Holland ſhould be divided by one, 
whoſe intereſt is deſtructive to us both-—When we go by 
ourſelves, we may have a fair peace in all probability, going 
upon a pure national account Would not have it out of 
the Houſe's power to aſſiſt the King He is not ſo con- 
fident of the Hollanders good- nature in a peace, but 
doubts not, but upon Money granted upon good 
grounds, we may be ſure of a peace; yet for all this 
he is not for Money —zBut as for Sacheverell's Que- 
ſtion, f not giving for fo many months,” he is not 
for it; for in that interim we may be beaten; but if 
thus, we find no cauſe to give Money, untitl the 
Grievances of the nation be. redreſſed.“ 

Sir Henry Capel *.] If this war was for the maintenance 
of the Crown and Nation, would venture all he has, life 
and fortune, for it: He is deſcended from one that 


Joſt his life for maintaining of both—Would know how 


we came into this war, before we give Money to it— 
Is not for giving Money for the war, but not for a ne- 
gative, no Money ;** and doubts not but the King will 
redreſs our Grievances. f 

Sir Robert Carr.] Moves to proceed in a parliamentary 
way Proceed to your Grievances,” (if you have any) 
and the King will give you redreſs. ( Laughed at.) 

Lord Corubury.] Here is now a Queſtion propoſed, 
and he agrees with Coventry's Queſtion-—lIt will be won- 
dered that he ſhould be againſt“ Money” - Some men 
have been under prejudice tor giving votes, and that may 
poſſibly be a Grievance—All he has is from the King, 


* $-cond ſort of Lord Capel, (wha created Lord Capel, of Tewkſbury, 
was beheaded for his loyalty to in 1692, and died Lord Lieutenant 


King Charles I, in 1643) and bro- of Ireland, in 1696. 
ther to the Ear! of ex. He was 


and 
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and he would willingly give it again, if he calls for it; he 
has begged for the King, and wanted for him, and 
would willingly do ſo again Carr ſays, if there are 
any Grievances;“ he wonders at it, when ſo many have 
been opened to you The laſt tax could not be antici- 
pated ; beſides the cuſtoms, exciſe, and the prizes 
Some cannot get their money due to them, glad to be 
content with half; thoſe that have intereſt get all 
Would vote, “that Money be not conſidered till Griev- 
ances are redrefſed.” / 

Mr Garroway.] Ruin of Trade, loſs of Religion, no 
Grievance | Papiſts threaten us in the very Lobby, to 
our faces; ſoldiers raiſing money; a war; the French 
King broke the Pyrenean league, conquered Lorrain, the 
King of Spain's country, en paſſant, and this a good 
Alliance ! And now the Queſtion, whether Money or no 
Money to maintain this league, and no enquiry made 
into what remains of what we have already given— 
Lands turned into our hands, (as it is his good fortune) 
and no Grievances neither | As to our ſea war, the French 
give us money, and they come to ſee how we fight for 
it One clapped up in the Baſtile for fighting *—Where 
will there be an end of the French conqueſts ? If any 
fleet be to be ſet out, we may do it time enough 
Moves, That till this tax be expired,” (which will be 
Auguſt firſt) . we may give no Money,” and then, if 
occaſion be, would give, but till then, would not. 

Sir John Hotham.| Comes from a place ſo impoveriſh- 
ed, | Beverley,] that it is impoſſible to raiſe money there, 
and that place is much impoveriſhed by ſoldiers already ; 
they quarter there in private houſes, and one perſon [was] 
fined, becauſe he would not render his houſe and bed to 
the ſoldiers—You have now an army, and it is grown a 
principle amongſt them, (an ill nurſery for young men) 
that Parliaments are roots of Rebellion, and Magna 


In the ſex fight of the 11th of return to Paris, he was committed 
Augufl, the French Rear Admiral to the Baſtile, and the relation of 
Martel, who was not in the ſecret, the battle, which he had prepared, 
oght in earnzſt; for whish, at his was ſupprygſled. 
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Charta ſprung out of them Money is the way to con- 
tinue theſe perſons, and no Money, to diſband them; 
therefore is againſt Money.” 

Sir John Shaw.] A perſon being] dangerouſly wound- 
ed by a ſoldier at Colcheſter, the Mayor ſent for a com- 
miſſion officer ; when he examined the matter, and heard 
the information, he deſired the ſoldier's ſword to be ta- 
ken from him, which was done. An order came (from 
Lord Ogle) to remove ſome - out of each company for 
France. The officer deſired a diſcharge of the ſoldier, 
his company growing mutinous to have him releaſed ; 
the Captain confeſſed he feared miſchief ; he replied, < if 
the Captain raiſed the ſoldiers he ſhould ſee they did no miſ- 
chief There was ſoon after an uproar in the ſtreets, and 
the ſoldiers came up to the Seffions-hall, with their muſ- 
kets charged with powder and ball, which they preſented 
againſt the Gentlemen upon the bench ; he would have 
ſpoke, but the ſoldiers hallooed and made a noiſe, and 

he was conſtrained to adjourn the Seſſions, and the ſol- 
dier committed eſcaped, though the jail [was] not broke. 

Mr Secretary . Coventry.]. Gave account of ſeveral 
caſhiered for miſdeameanor, and puniſhed. 

Sir Robert Thomas.] Complains of ſeveral Popiſh Of, 
ficers in Lord Ogle's regiment; ill Counſellors of law a. 

bout his Majeſty, who have juſtified the robbing us of 
our properties, till we are made ſo poor, that we cannot 
defend ourſelves, and then is the time to bring in 
Tay: 

Mr Attorney Finch.) Is of opinion that there arc 
Grievances, and never expects ſuch a healthful Con- 
ſtitution in the Body Politic, that ſhall be ſo equally 
poiſed, as to be without them—* Not to give Money” 
is at this time a Grievance not to be redreſſed in many ages 
— This is an Engliſb war, and no other They are not 

afraid, in Flanders, of the Proteſtant Religion, becauſe 
joined with a Proteſtant army Would treat this matter 
with more temperament; ſurely, for the honour of our 
Prince, we muſt not treat crowned Heads, here, in al- 


. 0 . - 
hance with us, as if they were our enemies—If we have 
bu 


that 
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dut good trade, the Dutch preſently make war with that 
Prince, in alliance [with us,] that we may have no trade 
with their enemy; commends much the piety of this, 
but ſees not the policy Tou are now in war, and you 
carry the purſe—Suppoſing it ſuch, and the alliance, as is 
dad, yet in the condition we are in, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport the war to the utmoſt of our power, the 
King being engaged with a Prince who has punctually ob- 


m a 
r berved articles Suppoſe us weary of the war, yet the 
. King of France is actually engaged with us, and has re- 


0 mitted many articles that would have obliged the King 

bo much expence—The war we cannot get out of with a 
A. Prince loving his honour above his life; you may make 
ng it an unprofperous and a ruinous war, but you cannot 


of. make it ceaſe to be a war; you may diſhearten all the 
tos I boldiers that are to go over, but if you make the chariot 
ave I #22215 drive heavily, yet they muſt drive on, if the 
and King pleaſe to command it—If that war was now to 


ol. be made, the diſcourſe would be moſt ſeaſonable; but 
now will be ruinous, and wiſer men than he think ſo 
The King may engage in a War, but when his people 
ſhall form him out of it, the hour will come that his 
enemies wiſh for; for the Dutch will now be upon greater 
terms, having ever deſired ſuch a ſtorm as the King could 
not allay—It is all one to the King whether his deſigns 
be checked at home or abroad Is this agreeable to this 
Houſe, wherein there is ſcarce a man that has not bled 


z re ther in Church or State, we may go upon, with all calm- 
Con- Nneſs and temper, and to do the King that honour (if with 
Jubmiſſion he may ſay it) that one day may be for 
„“ Grievances,” and the other for © Supply,” hand in 
hand, that the world may ſee you neither neglect the 

King nor yourſelves. | 
Mr Powle.] We ſee Prieſts daily admitted into the 
King's preſence, and our Addreſs (as he is informed) is 
ut lately ſent into [reland—A Papiſt Major-General act- 
in al- Ig in diſguiſe Has not one told you (Sir James Smith ) 
e bar Hlat he fat in a Council of War when the military _ 
pu CCS 


for the Crown? Moves, that whatever is grievous, ei- 
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cles were agreed to? Preſſing, againſt ſo many Statutes, 
may reach your Members, and the Peers themſelves , 
and this army has done nothing but the famous Expedi- 
tion from Blackheath to Yarmouth *—Shall never think 
that Privilege of Parliament is not violated as long as a 
Privy Counſellor fits in the Chair F—Members repre. 
ſented to the King in an ill ſenſe for what they have ſaid 
here He that was the contriver of the Declarationf, made 
Lord Privy Seal, the third office in the kingdom, and 
another}, as much concerned, made Chief Governor of 
Scotland This is to bring in Popery in triumph Would 
be glad to ſee promiſes made in Parliament, once kept in 
intermiſſions of Parliament He cannot go ſo far in the 
Queſtion propoſed, as not to give any farther Supply till 
ten months; but at this time cannot give his conſent to 
Supply. 8 © 42 

Sir Thomas Meres.] With the length and expatiating 
[on] an argument oftentimes the edge of a thing is loſt 
—You will be ſure to have Grievances, if that be doc- 
trine, that Money muſt be given when Grievances are 
redrefſed—If that Money, twice given in a Seſſion, be 
not unparliamentary, yet there are twelve hundred thou- 
ſand pounds granted in a year—Has ſeen ſo often Griev- 
ances preſſed, . and ſo ſeldom redreſſed, that he now has 
little hopes of having it ; but it may be anſwered, we 
will be redreſſed firſt ; but have we not ſeen people's ſpirits 
are a little wearied with long ſitting, and that a few redreſled 
pleaſes us ? In ſhort we are the beſt-natured Houle of 
Commons that ever ſat—Conſider what we do about 
Popery, in the Lords Houſe, by putting out Popiſh 
Lords, a matter of inheritance, which will have Confer- 
ence upon Conference, and we under great diſadvantages 
It was faid, that Popery was but the handle for the 
ambitious and covetous, in 1641, to raiſe ſedition— 


part of the ſummer about ſix ſoon as the allied fleet had cleared 
thouſand troops were encamped at the ſea of the enemy. Ralph. 
Yarmnmuth, under the command of + Reflecting again on the Speaker. 
Count Schomberg ; from whence it See the Debate on that ſubjeck, p.186. 
was underſtood that they might ea- Earl of Angleſea. - 
Gly be wafted over to Zealand, as Duke of Lauderdale. 
When 
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When we ſpeak of a ſtanding army, we are anſwered, 
Cannot the King raiſe what men he pleaſes ?” and to 
the French league, Cannot the King make leagues ?* 
Yet the Gentleman faid, the King cannot have 
Money without the Houſe of Commons—What war 
can the King make, when the Houſe.of Commons ſhall 
form him out of it?“ To which thus he anſwers : In ſuch 
great wars as this, and in moſt wars, the Kings of 
England have adviſed with their Parliaments ; believes that 
it might be the King's intention to do fo, however adviſed 
to the contrary z we owned not the war in the laſt tax 
The King may make war, but the Houſe of Commons 
may or may not give Money—Other Grievances there 
are, as evil Counſellors; to which it will be ſaid, Can- 
not the King chuſe his own ſervants?” And that is 
plauſible. Should theſe things be amended, he would give 
„Money.“ 

Mr Stockdale.] If we were able, as we are not, it is not 
now a time to give at all—The Queſtion is a ſingle 


Queſtion, ** Whether Money or no Money, till this tax 


be out?“ | 
Sir Thomas Lee.] This Queſtion is for the King's ſer- 


vice now, more than ever—Has great reaſon to believe, 
that the King needs 1t not; becauſe one has told you 
[Mr Attorney] “ that the King of France has releaſed 
ſeveral chargeable articles in the treaty”—As for the carry- 
ing on the war, we look upon it as a Grievance. The 
Parliament may talk, ſay the people, but ſtill you give 
Money“ Fears not proroguing for not giving; but if you 
ſhow yourſelves [willing] to give“ no Money,” the King 
will be reſtored to the affections of his people, when they 
ſhall ſee that Grievances” are redreſſed without © giving 
of Money.” „ 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Nothing is ſo wiſe nor ſo obli- 
gatory to the King, as to redreſs Grievances” with- 
out“ vines Money; but as far as he is Maſter of his 
own life, he had rather loſe it, than you ſhould pals this 
Negative Vote. 


Mr Garroway.] Coventry tells you how the French 
Vol. II, * have 
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have conquered; but now the caſe is altered, it might 
have been wiſhed the Tripartite League * had Fo Of 
Is ſorry for the Attorney's expreſſion, of being formed 
out of a League The Prince of Orange will be a 
good Advocate to keep the Hollanders in war with the 
French, that he may be continued General; but would 
never have ſuch a peace as the French ſhall aſſign us 
We are more put to the bluſh about redreſs of Grievances, 
than for any other thing; thoſe. that have been the pro- 
miſers have been the oppoſers—The proroguing will 
do us as much good as it did us a prejudice, and, if need 
be, we may be ſuddenly ſent for * for the Q 
ſtion. 

Mr Howe r.] Is diſſatisfied with the perſon that is to 
have the Money in his hands, the Speaker. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Cannot apprehend ſuch an im- 
minent neceſſity of giving, as Sollicitor North ſays there 
15—The remaining Taxes, the Cuſtoms, the Reve- 
nue, and Prizes, and for one reaſon above all, viz. 
four hundred thouſand peunds given away in donatives— 
Does not repine at the King's Bounty, but apprehends 
no neceſſity of giving by it—Thinks that the Counſels, 
now prevalent, deſign the ruin of the King, the Duke, and 
the kingdom; the Iriſh Grievances not ſent away above 
ten days ago; Prieſts and the Lord Almoner at Court; 
fitezn hundred and two thouſand guineas given to offi- 
cers diſbanded ; thirteen, fourteen, twenty Popiſh officers 
taken in, and the French regiments filled with them, 
and ſome ordered not to muſter, to prevent diſcovery 
Acts of Parliament can do nothing; as theſe men have, 
notwithſtanding, taken up arms It looks like treaſon 


in levying War without commiſſion— When he was at 


_ © The Triple Alliance between 
England, Holland, and Sweden, was 
formed in 1668. The deſign of it 
was to ſupport the Spani/h monar- 
chy, reſtrain the exorbitant power 
of Frauce, and prevent a dreadful 
"war, in which all Europe would 
probanly have been involved. It 
was therefore gen ally appar ded, 


and ſeemed to be, in all reſpects, the 
wiſeſt meaſure that was taken in 
England during the whole reign of 
Charies Il. Smollet. 

+ Brother to Sir Scroope Howe, 
and Paymaſter General in the reign 
of Queen Arne, He died in 17214 


and was grandfather to the proſe 1 
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Paris, the Holland Ambaſſador told him, «© You have 
broken your faith with the Bankers; France an abſolute 
Monarchy, and you a limited one; no help nor advantage 
by your Alliance“ The Chancellor is Keeper of the King 8 
Conſcience, and the Treaſurer, of his Word — The Ban- 
kers broken, and Exchequer ſhut up, in January, and 
we to meet in March They have perſuaded the Kin; to 
aſk to pay the Bankers, and they are already paid, by the 
fale of the fee- farm rents, ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
Subſidy, Exciſe, Law-Bill by this—Where. ſhall we find 
treaſure to ſupply theſe exorbitances — Theſe evil Coun- 
ſellors intercept all the King's goodneſs; no good is to 
be hoped for till they be removed—lIt was inſinuated that 
the laſt Supply would give us Peace in a few months; 
we then conſidered not the War, nor the Alliance—Our 
duty to the King overcame all thoſe enquiries ; and ſince 
there appears no want of Money, put the Queſtion at the 
largeſt extent, as firſt moved, 

Sir Thomas Littleton. Cannot imagine that ſuch conſe- 
quences as are alleged will attend the putting the Queſtion, 
as penned, with the words retained in Is perſuaded that, 
if an effectual courſe be taken, as things change, men's 
minds will change, and is not ſo rerribly afraid of it ; 
nor ſo diſmal a Vote but as happy. 

Sir Edward Dering.] By whoſe hands are we tied but 
by our own ? Should we be tied by any other, we cannot 
go back with honour, nor forward with ſafety—Would 
leave the words of the eighteen months tax' out of the 
Queſtion, without which we can neither make an ho- 
nourable Peace, nor ſafe War. 

Mr Boſcawen.] Would make no other uſe of the Vote 
but in order to Peace—The great Grievances have been 
by pretence of theWar, the reſt but trivial : The War, at the 
firſt, was againſt the advice of the whole body of the Mer- 
chants, only ſome particular men that had lofſes—Thinks 
the Peace a good Peace, and the Triple League much for 
the ſatisfaction of the nation—Some trifling injuries were 
lone to the Merchants at Surinam; as if a man, with & 
lea on his forehead, would ſtrike it off with a beetle— 
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Would make uſe of that Vote, that we might have a 
Peace— It is better to deny an aid to the War than to 
meddle with a Peace—We never deny Money when 
there is a jult occaſion for it; it were to deny ſelt-preſer- 
vation. 

Sir- William Coventry.] Hears it ſaid, ** that the King 
cannot go off with honour from his alliance with France; 
and what then ſhall weſay of the Triple Alliance, that the 
peace of Chriſtendom was ſo much concerned in, ſo ſolemn, 
as to be ſworn to by the King of France, and regiſtered 
in the Parliament of Paris by that King's command, but 
yet renounced by him, becauſe not conſiſtent with the 
good of his people Munſter made a war with our 
Money; it was not for the good of his ſubjects, it ſeems, 
and he made peace with Holland The ſame did Bran. 
denbourg—The King of France, by the Pyrenean treaty, 
was not to aſſiſt the King of Portugal; it was not for the 
good of his people, and he. broke that treaty—Princes 
have ever done it for the good of their people, and if we 
live by another rule than they do, we ſhall have the worſt 
of 1t—Now has the King of France kept treaty with us, 
as is ſaid ? Knows not what the private articles were, but 
furely they were made unfortunately, that we ſhould have 
no ſhare in this conqueſt—Has he kept his word with 
us? He was to ſend thirty ſhips for our ſixty; had that 
conjunction been as it ſhould be, they would have 
fought—Has heard but of two Captains killed in the 
French feet, and one died of an unfortunate diſeaſe (the 
Pox)—Thinks we had no advantage by their company. 
One unfortunate Gentleman did fight, (Martel) and be- 
cauſe that Gentleman ſaid, (as he has heard) {© That the 
French did not their duty *,” he is clapped up into the 


* Dr. Campbell, in his Lives of the D'Efirees would have fallen in witi 
Admirals, has preſerved the conclu- a fair wind upon De Kuyter and Ban. 
ſion of Martel's relation of the bat- fert, at their firſt engaging, when 
tle; which, it ſeems, had found its in numbers they much exceeded 
way to England, and was publithed the Prince, they muſt of neceſſt) 
In a piece called, An exact Relatian have been incloſed between his 
of the Attions of the Fleet under Prince Highneſs and D*EJrees ; and ſo the 
Rupert, printed anno 1673, and was enemy would have been entirely 
to this eltect ; © That if Count defeated. 0 
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Baſtile. His own ſquadron,” he ſaid, < deſerted him; 
his Captains ſaid, upon ſecret orders, which they had.” 
D* Eftrces ſent poſitive orders not to fight, unleſs by word 
of mouth, or by writing; and if that man that brought 
them, had been knocked on the head, no orders could 
have been had; © no regard to be had to Prince Rupert's 
ſignals,“ (which is the cuſtom at ſea) ** D*Efrrees muſt, by 
a Council of war, know whether the Prince's orders were 
good orders or no“ Could a fleet coming with ſuch 
orders, ever be ſerviceable to us? Thinks it better 
we had no fleet—Thinks not ſo highly of the Dutch, nor 
meanly of ourſelves, but that we may do well withour 
the King of France—An indifferent Caſuiſt will ſay, 
having been ſo uſed, that we are abſolved from an 
alliance ſo ill maintained The intereſt of the King of 
England is to keep France from being too great on the 
Continent, and the French intereſt is to keep us from bein 
maſters of the Sea—The French have purſued that as 
well Martel has fought too much, or ſaid too much, 
which 1s his misfortune—Moves to inſert in the Queſtion, 
* unleſs it ſhall appear that the obſtinacy of the Dutch ſhall 
make a Supply neceſſary.” Tn 
Mr Garroway.] Spain ſays, ** Have peace with Eng- 
land, and war with all the world”*— We loſt ſixteen hun- 
dred ſhips in the laſt Spaniſb war, great and ſmall—Asfor 
Duncombe's argument of building ſhips futurely, Money 
may be had; the Eaſt- India Company had it at four per 
cent. for the prizes—You may have a ſhort Bull for the 
remainder of the laſt Supply, which is not at all engaged 
to any other ule. | 
Sir Thomas Littleton.] Doubts not but © Redreſs of 
Grievances” will alarm the Dutch more than any Supa 
ply we can give. | | 


Reſolved, * That this Houſe, conſidering the preſent con- 
dition of the Nation will not take into any farther Debate, 
or Conſideration, any Aid, or Supply, or Charge upon the Sub- 


ject, before the times of payment of the cighteen months 


Aſſeſſment, &c. [granted laſt Seſſion] be expired; unleſs [it ſhalt 
appear, that] the obſtinacy of 4 Dutch [ſhall] render it neceſſa- 
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ry; nor before this Kingdom be effectually ſecured from the 
dangers of Popery, and Popiſh Counſels and Counſellors, and 
the [other] preſent Grievances be redreſſed.“ 


Mr Powlz reports from the Committee the Addreſs to be pre- 
| ſented*to his Majeſty, concerning the Match between his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of York, and the Princeſs of Modena 


[which was agreed to by the Houſe, and is as follows:] 


„ WE your Majeſty's moſt humble and loyal Subjects, the 
Commons, in this preſent Parliament afſembled, being full of 
an aſſurance of your Majeſty's [gracious] intentions to provide 
for the eſtabliſhment of Religion, and the preſervation of your 
People in peace and ſecurity ; and foreſeeing the dangerous con- 
ſequences which may follow the Marriage of his [Royal] High- 
neſs the Duke of York with the Princeſs of Modena, or any other 
perſon] of the Popiſh religion, do hold ourſelves bound in con- 
ſcience and duty to repreſent the ſame to your [ſacred] Majeſty 
l not doubting but thoſe conſtant teſtimonies [that] we have given 

— E of our true and loyal Affections] to your ſacred Per- 
ſon, will eaſily gain a belief, that theſe our humble Deſires pro- 
ceed from hearts [till] full of the ſame Aﬀections towards your ſa- 
cred Majeſty, [and] with intentions to eſtabliſh your [ Royal! 
Government upon thoſe true ſupports of the Proteſtant religion, 
and the Hearts of your People) with all humility, deſiring your 
Majeſty to take the ſame into your Princely Conſideration, and 
to relieve your Subjects from [thoſe] fears and apprehenſions 
[which at preſent they lie under] from the progreſs [that] has 
been made in that Treaty. 

« We do therefore humbly beſeech your Majeſty to conſider, 
That if this Marriage do proceed, it will be a means to diſquict 
the minds of your Proteftant Subjects at home, and to fill them 
with endleſs jealouſies and diſcontents, and will bring your Ma- 
jeſty [into] ſuch Alliances abroad, as may prove highly prejudi- 
cial, if not deſtructive, to the intereſt of the very Proteſtant 
Religion itſelf. 

« That we find, by ſad experience, [that] ſuch Marriages 
have increaſed and encouraged” Popery in this kingdom, and 
given opportunity to Prieſts and Jeſuits to propagate their opini- 
ons, and ſeduce great number-of your [ Proteſtant] ſubjects. 

And we do already obſerve, kow much that party are ani— 
mated with the hopes of this Match, which were lately diſcou- 
razed by your Majeſty's gracions conceſſions in the laſt Meeting 

'of this Patinminc. | | | 


z 


“ That 
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c That we greatly fear, this may be an occaſion to leſſen the 
affections of the people to his Royal Highneſs, who is fo nearly 
related to the Crown, and whoſe honour and eſteem we deſire 
may be always entirely preferved. - | 

„ That, for another age, at leaſt, this kingdom will be under 
continual apprehenſions of the growth of Popery, and the dan- 
ger of the Proteſtant religion. 

Laſtly, we conſider, That this Princeſs, having ſo near a 
relation and kindred to many eminent perſons of the Court of 
Rome, may give them great opportunities to promote their de- 
ſigns, and carry on their practices amongſt us; and, by the 
ſame means, penetrate into your Majeſty's moſt ſecret councils, 
and more eaſily diſcover the ſtate of the whole kingdom. 

« And finding that, by the opinions of very [many] learned 
men, it is generally admitted, that ſuch treaties and contracts 


by proxy are diſſolvable, of which there are ſeveral inſtances to 


be produced, we do, in all humbleneſs, beſeech your Majeſty to 
put a ſtop to the Conſummation of this intended Marriage. 
And this we do the more importunately defire, becauſe we 
have not, as yet, the happineſs to ſee any iſſue of your Majeſty's 
that may ſucceed in the government of theſe Kingdoms ; which 
bleſſing we moſt heartily pray Almighty God, in his due time, 
to beſtow upon your Majeſty and theſe Kingdoms, to the un- 
{peakable joy and comfort of all your loyal Subjects, who deſire 
nothing more than to continue under the reigns of your Majeſty, 


and your [Royal] Poſterity for ever.” 


n That this Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
and that the Lords of the Privy Council, Members of this 
Houſe, be defired to attend his Majeſty, to know his pleafurs 
when he will be attended therewith. ] 


[ November 1, omitted. ] 
Monday, November 3. 


| [Debate on Grievances. ] 
Sir Thomas Meres.] Several Grievances were enume- 


rated the other day For that of Popery directions were 


given for a Bill to be drawn, which is near finiſhed—The 
next Grievance he thinks fit to propoſe is that of a 
Standing army,” taken by every one as a Grievance.” 
Some ſaid it was to land to beat the Dateh*; but it turned 


off, ir ſeems, to take Harwich, as you have been told. He 


See p. 208. 
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has been informed that they are of no ſervice; the King's 


treaſure is waſted by them, ſo that aids are aſked twice 


in one year—Loves not to be the firſt min that moves a 
thing, but would now form you a Queſtion, *© That this 


Standing Army is a Grievance.” The reaſons for it—It 


brin s in the billetting of ſoldiers, againſt the Petition of 


Right The laſt Seſſion they took five pence from per- 


ſons to be exempted from quartering ſoldiers, and now 
it is raiſed to ſixpence, not only in inns and alehouſes, 
but in private houſes (a man's houſe is his caftle) contra- 
ry to the privileges of the Engliſh ſubjects - Vou are told 
alſo of Martial Law, made for the governing theſe men, 
againſt all the laws of England. Martial Law has arbi- 
trary principles and arbitrary power—We like not theſe 
arbitrary principles in any Councils—This army has the 
youth of the nation ; it debauches them, and fills them 
with ſuch principles, that towns by them are debauched; 
common violences they commit; he will only remind you 
of that at Colcheſter * and in Surry. Beſides the © French 
League” and © evil Counſellors,” this is {till a terror in 
our fears of Popery—If any one of theſe are left out, it 
will help to ſet up the other three—Aſks, at laſt, That 
this may be voted © a Grievance ;”— The others are 
© Grievances,” but the army is a Legion; and, to fol- 
low the metaphor, hopes they ſhall nor be choaked in the 
fea, nor caſt away beyond ſea, to ſupport this alliance, but 
diſbanded. 

Sir Eliab Harvey.] Knows of abundance of Petitions 
that will be preſented you, againſt theſe men If you 
ſend them abroad, they mutt be turned Catholics, and 
ſo many ſent us back again—Hopes you will vote it 
* a Grievance,” | 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Would have you agree upon 
terms, what is “ an Army,” and what © a Standing 
Army” —Knows not why they are called Legions, for 
among the Nomans a Legion was a band of two thoufand 


C3 
men--{He is unwilling that his country ſhould be ex- 


poſed ; but now you are in a war, thinks not that you 


” Eee p. 206. 
intend 
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5 intend that the King ſhould fall down, and beg a peace 
e of Holland — They know what your trained bands are, 
a Wl fince the buſineſs of Landguard point For the King to 
is WE raiſe troops is not againſt law, but for thoſe troops to be 
It diſorderly is againſt law; but if ſuch a Captain, or com- 
of W pany, has done ill without order, it is no “ general 
er- Grievance”*—Two Vintners killed two Gentlemen; ſhall 
»w IM Vintners therefore be © a Grievance?” Some Merchants 
es, Wl robbed upon the highway; muſt all Merchants therefore 
ra- be © a Grievance ?? The Gentleman is not well inform- 
01d ed about Martial Law; it is as it ever was—In Lord 
en, Wl Strafford's command, and the Earl of Holland's, when he 
bi- diſbanded the Northern army, and thoſe of Lord Eſſex's 
army (we may learn of our enemies) theſe were com- 
pared with all articles, and the beſt were extracted, and 
you will find them no French articles—Hopes you will 
not ſay, it is not in the King's power to raiſe men, but 
let Gentlemen ſhow you any diſorders owned by autho- 
rity, and it is another caſe—But how will you vote this 
* a Grievance,” when there is no illegality in it, only 
exorbitances of particular perſons? Hopes you will not 
vote it a Grievance,” 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Thought, that, though the practice 
of accumulative treaſon againſt Lord Strafford was con- 
demned, yet his ſetting up Martial Law was juſtly diſap- 
proved then The oaths in the articles, he 1s ſure, are 
not legal—But you are told of Vintners” and © Mer- 
tions chants,” and “ that theſe exorbitances are not allowed; 

you but if we have no Grievances till they are allowed by Autho- 

and Frity, we ſhall never have any—But they are to have ano- 

te 1t ther fort of tryal than other men, and that makes them a 
terror Lou have been told this morning, that upon their 

upon marches they have been quartered in private houſes in Hamp- 
ire, and that they made people bring out their proviſions, 
or they would take them by force in their marches.” They 
re 3 to believe that they may do it; and ſhould 
you make this Addreſs to the King, he would find it“ a 
Grievance” as well as you—You are now arming the 
Ring; nothing diſarms him more than. theſe exorbitan- 

ntend | ces 
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ces But muſt theſe dragoons ride over the ſea? We 
have no wooden horſes to carry them, and by this you 
give the Dutch great advantage We had ſucceſs by the 
militia in 1388; you had no army but them at that 
time It has ever been the cuſtom, that when men have 
been thus raiſed they have been complained of as a 
- Grievance,” eſpecially we wanting hands and mouths 
now in the nation; and would now have it voted «a 
Grievance.” | 
Sir Robert Howard.) Has heard a worthy Knight 
(Clarges) talk of things he did not underſtand—W hat at- 
tains your end, and that the King and you may ever be 
together, would conſider as fit to preſent the King—If 
it was a Grievance,” poſſibly the condition of the thing 
was no Grievance when firſt raiſed, and the face of things 
[may be] now changed, and the uſe of thoſe people notthe 
ſame — The Hollanders may think any thing © a Grievance” 
done againſt them here—If there be not an intention of 
a Standing army,” which we know not, it is too haſty 
a Vote—Would not have any diftruſt betwixt the King 
and us, and would give no argument to the King to ap- 
prehend it—Preſent only © an army now in being and no 
occaſion for it;“ lay only your duty before his Majeſty, 
that it may be a terror to the people, as you appre- 
hend,“ and tread in the eaſieſt ſteps to him. | 
Sir Henry Capel.] You have been told how difficult it 
is for armies and properties to ſtand together Is not oi 
that opinion that they are a ſecurity to us at home; 
knows nothing of affairs at abroad—Our ſecurity is the 
militia ; that will defend us and never conquer us Ou. 
defence abroad is our ſhips, the ſeaman's pay, and peas, and 
his coarſe diet, well given him Moves to vote this arm) 
« 2 Grievance.” Is indifferent whether the army be di- 
banded now, or after the War—Abroad they are of lit. 
tle uſe, and at home wholly uſeleſs Therefore wouls 
have it “a Grievance.” 
Lord St. Fobn.] In the former King's time, a much 
leſs thing than this was voted * a Grievance ;? and noi 
an army in our bowels all this ſummer and no emplo! 
me 
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ment for them, and for the county he ſerves, ¶ Hamꝑſbire] 
he is particularly obliged to repreſent it as a Griev- 
ance.” | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Howard began his diſcourſe with 
a reflection upon him, © as meddling in a buſineſs he 
did not underſtand.” If what he ſaid of donatives of 
four hundred thouſand pounds ſince May laſt, gave him 
the occaſion, he is ready to prove 1t by ſeveral warrants, 
if required At the Reſtoration of the King, after that 
army (which was once againſt him) was diſbanded, the 
King did raiſe ſome men to be kept in pay till men's 


judgments were quieted ; but now ſo many new-raiſed 


forces, with their conſequences and their demeanours, 
are ſuch, that it is a great Grievance“ Will not ſay it 
is fit now to diſband them all; but at the concluſion 
of the laſt War ſome were made ſtanding regiments, and 
fears now, after the War, it will be the ſame again—Bur 
the King is not minded of his promifes by thoſe that 
ſhould do it; he is perſuaded that the King would do 
it, but forgets it—But the raiſing money, and fifteen or 
ſixteen to quarter in a poor alehouſe, full of children, is 
« a Grievance ;” and thoſe regiments that did this, the 


Scotch and Iriſb regiments, would have them, however, 


diſbanded. 

Mr Harwood.] The King has many things laid 
upon him that he has not done—The King raiſed not 
theſe. men but his Counſellors, who have got by theſe 
things How many Addreſſes againſt Popery, and yet 
Papiſts put into command! He that commands our 
men in chief is a ſtranger *, and he next in command a 
Papiſt Cannot wonder at thoſe perſons that have 
ſpoke againſt theſe things as Grievances,” Were he as 
they, poſſibly he ſhould ſay ſo too; but they cannot 
think ſo—We are come to that paſs, that no Law can 
reſtrain theſe people ; houles taken from us, our lives in 
danger; he cannot ſay one has ſuffered death by them, 


* Count (afterwardsDuke) Schom- + Earl of Feverſbam, 2 Frenchmas 
berg, killed at the battle of the by birth, and nephew to Marſhal 
Bopne, in 1690. | Turenne. f 
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but ſome have been ſoundly ſwinged - Would vote it a 


« Grievance.” _ 0 
Sir Robert Carr.) No man can fay, that a Standing IM 
army, in a time of peace, was ever attempted—Moſt of N y 
the forces were about Norfolk and Suffolk, where the MW C 
Dutch have attempted landing—Your Addreſſes former- pl 
ly were * to diſband them, when the war ſhould be bi 
ended,” and will you now do it © the war in being?“ It ar 
is not for your ſervice — Some perſons gave this ſix-pence IM ne 
a day to the ſoldiers, by their own choice, to avoid Ml th 
quartering—The articles, mentioned, are only to kcep fl v. 
them in order—TIf you will make an Addreſs to the King, Ml 08 
and not a Grievance till redreſſed, he is not againſt it. hc 
Sir Richard Temple.) The practice of theſe men is a Ml to 
Grievance”—He knows no Law that can empower them WW ha 
to raiſe money; the continuance of them will be more 
* a Grievance,” and what is an oppreſſion, is © a MM ni 
Grievance”— Would have it voted only, „that the bil- M wo 
letting and continuance of them is a Grievance,” but not I ha 


j 
| | <« the raiſing them.” mi 
1 Sir Nicholas Carew.] Theſe new-raiſed forces are but I dif 
| raw men; the Militia is full as ſerviceable. 


Mr Pow!le.] Anſwers Mr Secretary Coventry—What- W rea 
ever body of men are raiſed for no uſe, are a Griev- me 
| ance;” he thinks “ the raiſing them a Grievance”—W non 
| Theſe forces were not raiſed for the war, but the warWthis 
| made for raiſing theſe people—He is no ſoldier, but has Haga 
x converſed with ſuch as are, and they hold a deſcent into war 
Zealand impoſſible; for the enemy might, at any time, —\ 

et betwixt them and the land with their fleet, and, it peri 
landed, hinder recruits—They are glad that the MilitaWWGri, 
may be uleleſs, and the Gentlemen that ſerve in it are pu We 
upon chargeable employments, but in Chatham binelsB/a; 
were not thought fit to command them; which has bden 
ſuch a diſcouragement, that many have laid down their com. 
miſſions: When money or honour [was] to be got, the 
they were put out of command—As for the fleet, we are! 
a nave! war, at leaſt we arc told ſo, and hopes it ſo, but th 


money is all ſpent upon land ſoldiers-—You know th 
| 
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in your * Office, the ſeamen are not paid; the money being 
2 Wl diverted to pay thoſe landmen. Part of thoſe men are drawn 

out of Ireland, and the Papiſts, laſt Seſſion; were grown 
1s WM formidable there Why are they not ſent back thither ? 
of We deſire them not here, and they want them there 
he Our Laws to be thus awed ! The Law of England will 
er- protect the King—Knows not what theſe men will do; 
be but the veteran bands, at laſt, chopped, and changed, 
It and fold the Roman Empire—The King himſelf may be 
nce no longer King, but at the choice of this army Let 
od Wl the ſoldiers be paid, and you may have them again 
cep when you will—Quartering of ſoldiers, or buying them 
ing, Ml off, is an intolerable opprefſion—Why ſhould an Ale- 
7 houſe-keeper, a ſubject, buy off his oppreſſions ? Soldiers 
« a WW to preſent their muſkets in the face of a Court! Would 


hem have it voted “ a Grievance.” 
nore Colonel Kirby.] Hears it ſaid, © that theſe men were 
« 2 WW raiſed to no purpoſe.” Had you not had landmen, you 


bil- 


would have had none to man your guns, and they would 
t not 


have been much put to it; but for our regiment, you 
might have had no fleet Before you move the King for 
diſbanding, conſider how you will maintain the war. 
Colonel - Birch.) Kirby has given you the greateſt 
Vhat- WW reaſon imaginable for diſbanding theſe men; he calls the 
zricv- ¶ men aboard a ſhip, our regiment;” and he commands 
ce” Lone of the new-raiſed men—He has ever told you, that 
e war chis war was againſt the grain of the people, and then 
it haWzcainſt their intereft, and we were prorogued on, till the 
t into war was ſo far entered into, that we could not come out of it 
time, No people can be governed but by perfect love, or 
nd, ii perfect fear We are aſked, ©* why this army is a 
Milt Grievance now, and not when we were here laſt ??-— 


> but 


are pul 


) nels 
as bel 


ir com le came into the Houſe—If this vote makes the Dutch 
't, theiſinſolent, © giving Money” will be the conſequence, and 
ve are ien all is well The great River of Babylon was cut into 
but tu | 


WW this 


| 


We ſaw not then what we ſee now. He ſaw them at 
Blackheath with their ſwords drawn; it terrified him 
then, but, thank God, he is pretty well recovered ſince 


* The Speaker's, 
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ſmall rivulets, and that deſtroyed the City, when nothing 

elſe could; fo has our Money been diverted, he fears 

Would have the Standing Army voted “ a Grievance.” 
Reſocved, That the Standing Army is a Grievance. 


Sir Thomas Meres.] Moves that ſome Gentlemen may 
draw [up] an Addreſs to the King, ſhowing “ in what 
manner” this army is a Grievance.” | 
[A Committee was appointed accordingly.] 


[In the afternoon' Mr Speaker reports, That, in purſuance 
of their commands, he had read, and preſented to his Majeſty, 
the Addreſs of the Houſe, concerning his Royal Highneſs's 
Match with the Princeſs of Modena; and that his Majeity was 
pleaſed to declare, That it was a matter that he would take into 
his preſent conſideration, and return a ſpeedy Anſwer.“] 


Tueſday, November 4. 


After the Speaker, who came not to the Houſe till ten of the 
clock, though the Houſe was the day before adjourned to eight, 
had been called to the Chair by a great voice, he at laſt took the 
Chair; and then Sir Robert Thomas moved to take into conſide- 
ration the buſineſs of evil Counſellors, as * a Grievance,” 
hinted the other day, and would name one, © the Duke of Lau- 


7. 4 3» 


E:ruaic*,” The word was no ſooner aut of his mouth, but 


* The Duke of Lauderdale had 
been for many years a zealous Co- 
venanter : But in 1647 he turned 
to the King's intereſt ; and had 
continued a priſoner all the while 
aſter Worceſter fight, where he was 
taken. He was kept for ſome years 
in the Tower of Londen, in Fortlaud 
Caſtle, and in other priſons, till he 
was ſet at liberty by thoſe who 
called home the King. He was 
very learned, not only in Latin, in 
which he was a maſter, but in Greek 
and Hebrew. He was a man, (as the 
Duke of Buckingham called him to 
me) of a blundering underſtand- 
ing. He was haughty beyond ex- 
preſſion, abject to thoſe he ſaw he 
mul? ſtoop to, but imperious to all 
others. He had a violence of paſſi- 
on, which carried him often to fits 
Uke madne{s, in which he had no 


temper. He was the coldeſt friend, 
and the violenteit enemy I ever 
knew. He at firit ccd to deſpiſe 
wealth; but he delivered u uſelf up 
afterwards to luxury and :a'uality, 
He was in his principles much a- 
gainit Popery and arbitrary govern- Wl houſe 
ment ; and yet, by a fatal train of 
paſhons and intereits, he made way W« 7; 
for the former, and had almoſt 
eſtabliſt ed the latter; and whereas Wc ;« 
ſome, by a ſmooth deportment, Ins ir 
made the firſt beginnings of ty- chair 
ranny leis diſcernible and unac- MW, Th. 
ceptable ; he, by the fury ots a 
his behaviour, heightened the Wl; 
ſeverity of his Miniſtry, which was 
liker the cruelty of an Inquiſition 
than the legality of Juſtice, With 
all this, he was a Preſbyterian, 
and retained his averſion to King 
Charles I. and his party to his death 


(whict 


proceeding any farther *. 
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the [Uſher of the] Black Rod knocked at the door, and the 
Serjeant gave notice of it to the Speaker, who forbade Sir Robert 


[The King, in a ſhort Speech, informed them of “ his in- 
tentions to make a ſhort receſs, that all good men might recol- 
lect themſelves; and added, and conſider whether the preſent 
poſture of affairs would not rather require their application to 
matters of Religion, and ſupport againſt our only competitors 
at ſea, than to things of leſs importance.“ 


The Parliament was then prorogued by his Majeſty to 
Jy Wedneſday, Fanuary 7, 1673-4. 


23 When the Houſes met, and the King, in his Speech, informed 
ito Wl thew, © That when he parted with them laſt, it was but for a 
little time, and with a reſolution of meeting ſuddenly again: 
That that alone was enough to ſatisfy his Friends, that they need 


[which happened in 1682.] Bur- 
the . Many years after his death 
ht there was publiſhed a tranſlation 
Fs by him of Virgils Aneid, which 
the had been ſhewn in MS. to Dryden, 
ide- ind from which he has borrowed 
ce, Wl many lines. 
au- The Addreſs (agreed to the day 
but before) was to have been preſented 

N this atternoon; but the King diſ- 
appointed all by coming unexpect- 


end, Wi edly to the Bouſe of Lords, and 
ever Bi crdering the Commons to attend 
eſpiſe WE tim, It happened that the Speaker 
up WM and the Uſher both met at the door 
ality. Nef the Houſe of Commons, and 
ich 3- e Speaker being got within the 
vern- Wi Houſe, ſome of the Members ſud- 
ain of Wl denly thut the door, and cried out, 
e Wa To the Chair! To the Chair!“ 


almoit Wl sliile others cried, “ The Black 
hereas WRod is at the door.” The Speaker 
ment, las immediately hurried to the 
ot ty chair, and then it was moved, 
unac” Wi, That our Alliance with France 
uy 0! Bs a Grievance. 2. That the 
d the Wil Counſellors about the King 
ch wa Here a Grievance. And 3. That 
uiſition Ie Duke of Lauderdale was a Grie- 
With Wiwuc:, and not fit to be truſted or 
terials employed in any office or place of 
o King rut. Upon which there was a ge- 


f _ &ralcry, & To the Queſtion! To 
W 


the Queſtion !” But the Black Rod 
knocking earneſtly at the door, the 
Speaker leaped out of the Chair, 
and the Houſe roſe in great con- 
fuſion. Echard. 

What a dreadful picture have 
we here of the diſorders of theſe 
times! Though there was ſufficient 
cauſe for a cloſe enquiry into the 
ſtate of the nation, and a firm op- 
poſition to the favourite views of 
the Court ; and though the alliance 
with France, and the ruin of Hol- 
land, were equaily inconſiſtent with 
the intereſt and ſafety of England; 
yet ſurely ſuch violence and fury, 
without any previous remonſtrances 
or endeavours to bring the Court 
to reaſon, more reſembled the tur- 
bulence of a faction, than the re- 
gularity and decorum of a Senate. 
Ralph. 

Next day a Sermon was to have 
been preached before them by Dr. 
Stilling fleet, And Oldmxon aſſerts, 
«« That ſome time this Seſſion, æ 
wooden ſhoe, ſuch as the peaſants 
wear in France, with the arms of 


England drawn at one end of it, and 


thoſe of France at the other, with 
theſe words in the interval, Utrum 
horum mawis accipe, was laid in the 
Houle, near the Speaker's Chair.” 
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them, he would foon embrace it: But that no propoſals of 


in them. That, as he believed his Alliance with France had been 
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not fear, and his Enemies, that they could not hope for a breacf 
between them. That he then told them, that the time of this 
ſhort receſs ſhould be employed in doing ſuch things as might add 
to their ſatisfaction : That he hoped he had done his part toward; 
it; and if there were any thing elſe which they thought want- 
ing, to ſecure Religion or Property, there was nothing which 
they ſhould reaſonably propoſe, but he would be ready to receive 
it. That he now expected they ſhould do their parts too ; for | 
their enemies made vigorous preparations for war; and yet their E 
chief hopes were to diſunite them at home. 00 
That it was not poſſible for him to doubt their Affections at 
any time, much leſs at ſuch a time as this, when the evidences 
of their AﬀeCtions were become ſo neceſſary to them all. He! 
deſired them to conſider, that, as the War could not be well 
made without a'Supply, fo neither could a good Peace be had 
without being in a poſture of war. That he was very far from 
being in love with war, for war's ſake; but if he ſaw any 
likehhood of peace, without diſhonour to himſelf, and damage to 


— „ ws ok. 


peace had yet been offered, which could be imagined-with intent 
to conclude, but only to amuſe. That therefore the way to a 
good peace was, to ſet out a good fleet, which they had time 
enough to do very 9 if the Supply was not delayed. 
That if, after this, a peace ſhould follow, yet the Supply would 
be well given; for, whatever remained of it, he was willing 
ſhould be appropriated for building more ſhips, 

He reminded them again of * his debt to the Goldſmiths;” 
and concluded with ſhowing them the entire confidence he had 


ftrangely miſrepreſented to them, he would make no difficulty 
of letting the Treaties, without reſerve, be ſeen by a ſmall 
Committee of both Houſes, who might report to them the true 
ſcope of them. He aſſured them, there was no other Treaty 
with France, either before or ſince, not already printed, which 
ſhould not be made known ; and having thus freely truſted them 
he did not doubt but they would have a care of his Honour, an 
the good of the Kingdom.” 

The reſt he referred to the Lord Keeper *, who, in a lon 
and laboured harangue, endeavoured to blacken the Dutch, b 
ſetting forth © the intractability of their Miniſters at Cologne, 
and calling their letter to his Majeſty, by their Trumpet 


The Great Seal had been taken of York was revenged on that Lor 
from the Earl of Shaftzbury, aud for it was at his inſtance, we a 
given to Sir Heneage Finch, the At - told, that he was removed, 
torney General ; and thus the Duke | 
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« A Paper Stratagem.“ And he ſcrupled not to advance, * That 
4 if they ſhould yet ſend any new Propoſal, we might juſtly ſuſpe& 
le that their end would be, if they could not divide, at leaſt to a- 
muſe us, and leſſen our care in providing for the war.“ 


t- 

ch [ Debate. ] 

% Sir Thomas Meres.) Moves to have time to conſider the 

cir WW King's Speech till Monday, this Speech being of great 
concernment. 

at 


A Bill was read as uſual at the opening a Seſſion—It was for 
He repair of a Church®, c. 


well It was moved © that none ſhould have Voices in Elections, that 
had WF were either Papiſts, or not conformable tothe Church of England,” 
rom WM and a Bill [was propoſed] for that purpoſe, by Mr Miliuard +: 


Sir William Coventry anſwered. ] That was the way 
to make Elections of Parliament-men in the Houſes of 
Convocation, who declare what is the doctrine of the 
Church of England, and what is conformable—Beſides, 
by that courſe, you give the Catholics a negative Voice 
upon Elections; Catholics would be for a man they 
would have rejected, 


Adjourned to 


Monday, January 12. 


Mr Sacheverell.] Complains of preſſing for ſoldiers Men 
of Quality, againſt Magna Charta, and perſons put to death 
wainſt Law Articles of war were complained of in the 
laſt Seſſion, to ſet up Martial Law Tou have made parti- 
cular Laws about burning of houſes, and yet by thoſe Arti- 
des they may burn houſes and ſtacks of corn, and death to 
ny ſoldier that ſhall diſobey Soldiers ſent beyond ſea, 
hich ſhould ſtay here, for our ſafety—Theretore it is to 


ln re remedied—He has told you his thoughts, and hopes 

\mpctaÞuar other Gentlemen will do the like. | 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] It will not be found out that 

en have been ſent out of England againſt their wills 


1at Lor 
25 WE a 


d. 


In the Journal it is “ to pre- f No mention of this in the 
nt vexations by ſuits at law.“ Journal. ; 


Vol. II. Q In 


dend to proceed to particular buſineſs till theſe things 


Mi 
4! 
1 
x! 
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In Queen Elizabeth's time, ſhe ſuccoured France, and ſent 
men into Ireland, and no Act of Parliament for doing it 
then Never heard of any complaint of injuries done by 
the ſoldiers, but it was remedied; but the complaint 
ſhould be, that ſuch things have been done by Authority” IM | 
Avers that no ſuch things have been done by the King's MW / 
Authority — The Articles were the ſame as in Lord 
Effex's army, and Lord S:rafford's, the beſt of them ex- 
tracted, and only to be executed when the army is be- 
yond ſea When you find a fault, then lay it there Let I C 
not the diſorders of particular men be thought general— Ill P 
The King has told you what he is willing to do, and i * 
pray proceed to the King's Speech. 
e Sacheverell.] The Articles were publiſhed by the 
ng's Authority. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] The King's name may be 
uſed, but you will find them by Prince Rupert's Autho- 
rity They determine with his Commiſſion. 5 

Sir ohm Monſon.] As to the preſſing of men in Queen 
Elizabeth's, and Edward VIth's time, the 16th of Charles 
I. declared it illegal, and an Act was then particular for 
the preſſing of men for freland—It is ſaid, we have had 
redreſs, when complained of, but he cannot but reflec, 
with what applauſe the Triple League was entertained, 
(that was too great a happineſs, to enjoy) but what we 
have had ſince, let every man judge Dates the deſign 
from the great perſons going into France, and the con- 
ſequence, ſhutting up the Exchequer, and the Declara- 
tion, which ſtruck at all our Laws, temporal and eccle- 
ſiaſtical, and all to countenance Popery—The Parliament 
then was by the ſame hand prorogued, that we might not 
conſider other things The forces ſent out of Ireland, 
little to be ſpared there; the joy of the Papiſts; but an 
army was the foundation of their joy, which they flocked 
to, and had commands in We have had invaſion of 
Property; and till Grievances are redreſſed, we cannot 
proceed any farther Hopes we ſhall have time to give 
thoſe perſons thanks ho had a hand in the Fae | 

| Decla- 


* 
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Declaration, Ic. and hopes we ſhall be rid of Popery, 
* and Popiſh Counſellors. | 2d 

ol Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Does ſay he did not exempt 
* Grievances, when he moved for the conſideration of the 


ys King's Speech, 
8 Mr Kufſſel.] You have had ſo exact an account, that 
„ be has little farther to ſay of our deplorable condition 
de. With an ill Prince we muſt pray and ſuffer, but when 
+ God has bleſſed us with ſo good a King, and yet Pro- 
\_ WW perty, Religion, and all invaded, we ought to find out 
ind the authors of our misfortunes, the ill Miniſters about 
| the King, that prorogued the Parliament ; ſtopped the 
the proceedings of the Courts of Juſtice; broke Articles, 
in that attack of the Smyrna fleet; ſhut up the Exche- 

be quer; have Penſions from France, and accuſe us of being 
cho. Fenſioners to Holland Deſires not their ruin, but the 
I {ecurity of our lives and fortunes for the future. 


ueen ! Mr Mallet read a long Speech. 


5. Sir Charles Harbord takes him down to Order.] The 
for precedent of reading a Speech is dangerous — The At- 
had forney, now Lord Keeper, reprehended him once only 


fleck, for making uſe of heads in a paper—Pray never let 
"ned, Speeches be read in Parliament. 

t We Sir Thomas Lee.] Mallet was irregularly interrupted— 
eſign If his memory be not ſo good as others, he may be in- 
8 dulged to make uſe of his paper, and would have people 
-lara- I vrite what they intend to ſpeak. 
-ccle-M Mr Garroway.] It may be Mr Mallet cannot contract his 
ment Nnotions as other men can do, and he would have him read 
ht not Ilis Speech—You may but wink and it is the ſame thing. 
land, Sir Robert Howard.] Reading all and reading ſome is 
ut anche ſame thing, and he believes he has almoſt done, as 
ocked he obſerves, by the paper in his hand. 

ion off. Sir William Lewis. | The beſt reaſon he has yet heard 
cannot er his going on, is, that he has almoſt done“ - It may 
o gef without doors ill reported, not to let him make an 
„ation, Pd; though he is not for reading of entire Speeches, 
DPecla- Net ſhort notes are always commendable—He may go 


Q 2 an 


* 
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on for this time, but hapes you will not admit it for the 
future. 

Colonel Birch. Is glad to fee how merrily we begin, 
and hopes we ſhall continue ſo—lIt is the great part of an 
Orator to perſuade, but hopes, as Paper Speeches may be 
laid aſide here, they may alto be in other places (the 
pulpits)—Whoever divides Religion into any other rivu- 
lets than Papiſt and Proteſtant, ruins all—He has mani- 
teſted his loyalty at Y/orce/ter—He has conſtantly attend. 
ed the Confeſſion and Abſolution, and the Commu- 
nion, and hopes to be heard without prejudice—We 
have leave to debate our own ſecurity by the King's and 
the Lord Keeper's Speech, and therefore will open our 
preſent condition—Doubts not but the King will at laſt 
find, that they who adviſe him to follow the Parlia- 
ment's Counſel are his beſt ſubjects The Grievances, 
as tolaw | have been] opened very well, and the remedy, in 
ſome part; but thinks all in vain, if, by any means, we are 
incited to carry on this league with France, and war 
with Holland; and becauſe of the ſecond article of the 
treaty with France, the ſetting up the Catholic Re- 
ligion in every conquered town in Holland, if we 
muſt go on in that union, leaves it to every man's con- 
ſcience in the conſequence—Would not do by day, what 
he ſhall be aſhamed of at night, that his conſcience ſhall 
give him the lie — How we entered into this war 
he remembers— The Triple Alliance we thanked the 


Riyg heartily for; how we came out of it, the Inſtruc- 


tions will give you an account—T he greateſt Princes have 
called Parliaments to adviſe in peace and war; but he is 
ſtill doubting that this Parliament was prorogued by 
ſtrong perſualion What is under the Great Seal is a 
man's freehold (he ſpeaks not of his own concern, 
ſays nothing of himſelf) but it has been] taken away from 
feveral perions We have not had a ſmile, ſince the French 
alliance began, and the ſecond article of that alliance 
is to ſet up the Pope; and now we are invited to carry 
on that war, he cannot conſent to 1t—The conſequence 


Sertld have bee n, if the Freusb King had continued in 
© his 


Ls 
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his greatneſs by conqueſts, we had not been doing here 
what we do nowW— Either France or Holland muſt be 
bigger: If France, we may purchaſe what we fear; if 
Holland, they may be too big to grant Would be far 
from doing any thing derogatory to the King; but 
when the League is not honourable nor ſafe for the King, 
he cannot find arguments to part with our Money for 
the ſupport of it The diſcourſe is now almoſt at every 
plough-tail—Says this only in bar, that when we have 
ſearched out who brought this League about, he is ready 
to ſecure our fears as to Religion, before we {peak of any 
thing elſe, | 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Would know what it is he 
ſnould ſpeak to ; ſeveral things relating. to the War— 
Then he pauſed—was Lid go on. As to the buſineſs of the 
War, he was ordered to tell Sweden, where he was 
Ambaſſador, *< that if the King of France invaded any of 
the Spaniſh dominions, our King would defend the Triple 
League:“ The propoſition was, *in every town the 
Freach ſhould have rendered to them, they ſhould have 
a Papiſt Church as we would have a Proteſtant.” Every 
man muſt anſwer in his turn for his actions, as he mutt 
do for his; but would not give an opinion to continue a 
war againſt the genius of the nation But you have no 
peace, nor likelihood of any, but what muſt come from 
the conduct of this Houſe, which a good Vote will cer- 
tainly do, he believes But Spain not only aſſiſts, but 
makes a League with Holland, without your knowledge; 
it was ſtrange—Helland's new proffers are to give us ſome 
money, and to return prizes on both ſides, which is im- 
practicable — The King demands reparation for his ſub- 


jects loſſes in Surinam, and that the Hollanders ſhould 


not fiſh without leave, and regulating commerce; the 
King gives theſe back to the Spanih Ambaſſador—In- 
ſtead of this, they ſend him a letter in anſwer to the King's 
laſt Reply, wherein they curtail the thing ain ſays, 
words not ambiguous; Holland, words to give content, 
but no money Knows not what they will make of the 
flag. The Saniſb Ambaſſador, three weeks after, con- 

Q 3 tradicted 
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tradicted all, and ſaid he had a letter to recall the Arti- 
cles, but did not deliver the letter; ſoon after he ſent it, 
which was indorſed triplicate, three being written, it 
ſeems, for fear of miſcarriage; but imagining ſome 
great advantages over the Duke of Luxembourg, or hopes 
of a breach betwixt the King and his Parliament, they 
inſiſt thus Would have you ſecure the kingdom, and 
if they know the time elapſed and no ſpring fleet (which 
they will know) and take their advantage, it is not Eng- 
land they covet, but the Plantations, to ruin your traffic 
and trade; by what they have done, we may conclude, 
that if we were down, all the world cannot ſet us up 
again— In the Streights they have twenty ſail of men of 
war; ſhould they ſend twenty more, what a condition 
are we in! They that are upon the Plantations are poor; 
we have the profit of them; if they were in the Hol- 
anders hands, and they may have free trade, by the Hol- 
landers temptations, and we low, we are in danger 
Tell the King your Grievances, but ſo ſupply him that 
the navy may go on, which, you know, needs it; and if 
you put the King into theſe ſtraits and deſperation, what 
will be the conſequence? Now for the Declaration a- 
gainſt the French Treaty; being ſo deſerted, Holland will 
have no need of you. Can any man have the impudence 
to ſay, that becauſe you have a treaty with France, you 
are obliged to fight to the laſt man ? Secure things In 
the treaty how you pleaſe, that the money may not be at- 
tached, and that it may be for ſhipping (which, under fa- 
vour, the navy muſt have) Moves that you will propoſe 
Grievances, and in the mean time that the kingdom may 
be ſecured, | 


Mr Garreway.] Secretary Coventry deſires “that you 


would not preſs the King” Wonders at it When we 
were prorogued two months, thoſe that adviſed it preſſed 


the King,” and we muſt poſtpone all conſiderations, 


without conſideration of Religion, Property, or Trade ai 


Nothing, but we muſt carry on a war we know not 
how long; let tho® good Counſellors that adviſed it 
look after it Did our Ambaſſadors give Holland no ſe- 

curity 
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curity by the Triple League and Breda, that we would not 
fall on them? We are told, that our war will ruin our 
Plantations z”* ſince March laſt we have laid out three 
hundred thouſand pounds in freight to ſtrangers ; our 
corn veſſels, paſſing from port to port, taken ; ſome of 
our great ſhips ſwept away by the Dutch; our men 
preſſed for ſea and land The Gentleman ſaid, the laſt Seſ- 
fon he would warrant a peace with a Vote for money,” 
but now he fays otherwiſe—Longoners are at a tax upor 
the collier, and in the country we pay five and ſix pounds 
per chaldron— The Ploughman finds his wants; it is three 
hundred thouſand pounds tax to London by proportion, 
and this is one of the benefits you have by the war, and 
the effects are upon the counties about London, decay of 
manufacture ! War is a ſubtle thing; loſe a correſpon- 
dence in trade, and you know not how to get it again 
The making bays, a great trade, you have loſt by this 
var—If France can ſupply Spain with commodities, as 
they left you in the war ſo they will do in trade—We 
employ all foreigners for ſhipping, and if the war conti- 
nues, your Act of Navigation will be of no uſe—Preſling 
of ſeamen ! By the laſt fatal war you ſaw that the courage 
will Hof your nation, when deſerted by the French, brought 
ence I you off; the French may ſerve you ſo by land A war 
you Nat fea will never make an end of the war—Grals grew 
vs in Min Middleburgh ſtreets, now grown rich by depredations 
e at- this war—ls one of thoſe that are for peace, and hopes it 
er fa- Iss no crime to offer things with modeſty—Would not de- 
»poſe Ipend upon the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, but upon a war 
may ſpon the Engliſb intereſt, and never ſaw want of money 

or help—Cleanſe the houſe at home; know thoſe that 
have intrigued you; he would not ſweep away Gentlemen 
by general Votes; would reach them according to Law, 
and go upon things—The Keeper ſays in his ſpeech, 
the fleet is in good readineſs ;” money remains not 
paid in of the laſt tax, prizes, and the advance upon 
he exciſe farm ; therefore would have full enqui- 
into. the ſtate of the kingdom, but not like em- 


10 ſe- Q + pir ics, 
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pirics, to give a catholicon for all diſeaſes; but let Gen- 
tlemen propoſe the State of Affairs, and go upon that. 
Sir Thomas Clarges.| If we had gone on, the laſt Pro- 
rogation, things might not have been at this paſs ; hut as 
thoſe evil Counſellors about the King perſuaded him 
then, they do ſtill exaſperate him, that our beſt Counſels 
will be perverted; this is the great Grievance— If it be 
apparent that any fort of men do deſign the ruin of the 
kingdom, ſo as to proſtitute the King's word, and if any 
New treaſon be enacted, would have that made one—It 
is of conſequence never to be recovered—No example that 
ever any war of this nature began without Parliament. 
Inftances Edward I, Edward 111, and Henry V, the miracle 
AF men, chat unleſs our King) never any of rnore honour 
and gallantry ſince Julius Ceſar s time. Zenry VIII. as 
2mbirious, perhaps, as any, young, and though his cofters 
were full, adviſed, in the third year of his reign, with his 
Parliament, about making of war The beſt thing to rivet 
the King and his people, is mutual confidence. 43 Edward 
HI, when he was to make peace with Scotland with Da- 
vid Bruce, he adviſed with his Parliament Richard II. 
would not make peace without ſubjecting his articles to 
the Parliament — Hopes, if ſo now, we ſhall do it for 
the King's honour —We may date a great deal of our 
misfortunes from the Million Act —Submits to all Gen- 
tie mens opinions here, the univerſal hatred againſt this 
French alliance—We were fo jealous formerly of our 
ports, that no forcigners ſcarce with a packet-boat were 
fuffered to enter them without leave, but now whole 
ſhoals of them But it occurs to him, that the alliance with 
France is broken; all alliances are underſtood as to cir- 
cumſtances of things when made; it is ſtrange that we 
ſnould conſent to the Popiſh Article” — The Declara- 
tion of war by the French againſt the Duke of Branden- 
Bourg, was for extirpation of Hereſy , fears it interpreted 
a war upon ourfelves—When we were ready -with our 
fleet, the King of France goes to conquer Moaeſtricht, pre- 
tends it would be preſently taken, and then would fall 
down jn order to our landing, inſtcad of that, he flies in- 
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tw Germany, and never favours our landing; and does 
ke think we are in league with him againſt all the world? 
Moves to adjourn the Houſe till to-morrow, that we 
may enumerate our Grievances before we enter upon the 
Debate of Supply Would have the Teſt Law againſt 
Popery revived, and ſome things added to it, and all to 
take it that are in the King's Counſels, and ſomething 
for ſecurity of the King's perſon ; and | would have] Re- 
hoon, after the King's death, ſecured, and the Statute of 
Suggeſtions, for men to undergo a penalty if they make 
not accuſations out; but the firſt thing to enter upon, 
would have “ the Counſellors ;” we have always gra- 
cious Anſwers from the King, but they are ſtill inter- 
cepted : Proclamation againſt Papiſts, and yet Prieſts 
xe walking in Whitehall in defiance of it; Popiſh com- 
manders at the head of companies; no Miniſter ſent with 
our companies into France to comfort the ſick, and to do 
other ſpiritual offices, but expoſed to Popery—One man 
has had ſeven pardons for treaſon and murder ; ſhall we 
not put ſuch out of the reach of pardon ? The general 
pardon would not ſuffice, but ſpecial ones muſt be ob- 
rained ſince that pardon—Would go firſt upon * evil 
Counſellors.” 

Lord Cavendiſh.) When we conſider the Prorogation, 
and the other misfortunes of the nation, fears we ſhall 
have the ſame advice as long as ſuch © Counſellors” are 
about the King Moves in the firſt place that we proceed 
to ſecure the nation by removing them. | 

Sir John Monſon. } When © Counſellors” have pardons 
in their pockets, from murder to petty larceny, what 
ſecurity can the kingdom have? Therefore agrees with 
the Motions made before, Sc. 

Sir Charles Wheeler.) Should be glad that the King 
might have ſome proſpect, through this vote, that, when 
our Grievances are redreſſed, we may take his Supply 
into conſideration — We carry on all things for the in- 
tereſt of the nation, and aſſiſt him upon the public in- 
reſt of the nation, and no farther. 

* | | Sir 


On 
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Sir Robert Howard.] Was ſorry for the Prorogation 
when it was, but as the King has now invited and 
truſted you, make him not jealous of us The eyes of 
all the World are upon us now, and ſhould we not do 
things as amicably as poſſible, the cenſures of the people 
will lie as heavy upon us, as in any other thing Winds 
up all in this Motion, To order an Addreſs to the 
King to give him thanks for his truſt and invitation, 
and to tell him there remains ſomething as to our “ ſe- 
curity”— No doubt we want many things, but ſhall we 
ſlip by the King in his invitations ? Knows it not in your 


hearts, and if evil Counſellors” be one thing, and all 


other things [are conſidered] one by one, then you are in 
a method. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The expreſſion of Howard's, of 
s paſling by the King,” is harſh ; the war ſo long de- 
bated is not a © paſling by the King.“ 

Mr Jones.] Would always be tender in reflective ex- 
preſſions; he has neither preparation, nor intention, to 
offer Grievances, but from the greatneſs of the Debate, and 
the place he ſerves for, (London) ſomething is expected he 
ſhould ſay about their Grievances—He has ſufficiently 
expreſſed his loyalty in the worſt times, but being not a 
man of trade, knows no more than thoſe that walk the 
-freets ſpeak of The impoſition upon Coals is hard upon 
the rich, but deſtructive to the poor; thouſands had 
died for the want of them, but for the favourableneſs of 
the weather —He has known London theſe forty-five 
years, and never knew that impudence in Meetings that 
the Papiſts have now; they are ſo in moſt parts about; 
a great aggravation of their inſolence and increaſe, that 
they attempt meeting where it never was—Protections 
from the Lords Houſe, and this, ruin trade, together 
with ſhutting up the Exchequer ; how can we be ſecure, 
that the Exchequer be not ſtopped to-morrow again? 


If ruin were at the door, and the nation ready to ſink, 


zho will ſend one hundred pounds thither ? Still the 
Goldſmiths are poſtponed; was it their perſonal concern, 
would not regard it, but thouſands are concerned in it 
This is of more conſequence than the rebuilding of the 

City, 
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city, proportioning the Rates of the City to the Coun- 
] try, in Taxes. . | 
f Sir Thomas Clarges, took him down to Order.] You 
o I have a Queſtion ſtated; to your part, Mr Speaker, and 
e keep us to debate. | 

18 Mr Garroway.] Would have the Queſtion written 
ic down, that it may be ſtated. | 

n, Mr Montague.] Moves that we may addreſs the 
e- King, that we may fit till our Grievances ſhall be 
ve redreſſed;“ and doubts not but it will be to the terror 
ur of the Dutch It took not. 


all | [The Queſtion being propounded, that the "Thanks of the 
in Wl Houſe be returned to his Majeſty, for his gracious Speech; and 
the Queſtion being put, That the Houſe do now proceed in the 


of Debate of that Queſtion, it paſſed in the affirmative, 191 
de. 0 139. | 
Sir Thomas Meres.] Tis not a real prejudice, ſo much 
ex- sas a ſudden miſchief, the concourſe of Papiſts about this 
to Wl town, and he would have added to the Vote, That the 
and Wl Lieutenancy in London and Weſtminſter, and in the coun- 
ihe ¶ try, may be ready to ſecure the nation from Popiſh and 
ntly other tumultuous deſigns againſt the King and Govern- 


ot a ment.“ 


the Mr Secretary Coventry.] Is not averſe to any Security 
pon Wot the King's Perſon and the Nation, and agrees to it. 
had W Sir Charles Harbord.) * That the Iriſb alſo, being a 
s of Wneedy and numerous people, may be ſent away.” 

-five MW Mr Secretary Coventry.] To the word, “' fully,” in 
that Wthe Vote; a thing is ſaid to be full”? when you cannot 
out; put in a drop more— Would know it that be your 
that I Meaning. 

tions W Mr Garroway.] By the Law of England, Prieſts and 
ether ¶Jeſuits cannot be about the Court The thing is not 
cure, fully redreſſed by the Proclamation. . 


ain? | 

5 or Reſolved, That this Houſe will proceed, in the firſt place, to 
C have Grievances effectually redreſſed, the Proteſtant Religion, 

[1 the iberties, and Properties, effectually ſecured, to ſuppreſs — 

ern, y, and to remove perſons, and Counſellors, popiſhly affected, 

} ol xr otherwiſe obnoxious, or dangerous, to the Government. 

f the 


Reſolved, 
City, s | 
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Keſolved, That the humble and hearty Thanks of this Houfe 
be returned to his Majeſty for his gracious Promiſes and Aſſuran- 
ces in his [laſt] Speech, and for thoſe Acts which he has done 
{fince the laſt Prorogation] towards [the ſuppreſſing and] diſ- 
countenancing of Popery ; and that he would pleaſe to [give] 
order [for] the Militia of London, Mſtminſter, and Middleſex) 
to be ready at an hour's warning, [and the other Militia of the 


D 


Kingdom at a day's warning, ] for the ſuppreſſing any tumultuous 
meeting of Papiſts, or other malecontent perſons whatſoever ; 
and that the Houſe will go with this Addreſs to his Majeſty in a 
body. 


Tueſday, January 13. 


Mr Stockdale reads the Vote.] Many Grievances have been 
repreſented ; the way is now, how you will redreſs your 
Grievances? The laſt Seſſion produced] many good Votes 
as to that, but we were prorogued; and to the intent that that 
may not happen again, conſider that the ſame Counſellors 
are interpoling, and interpreting our intentions may pro- 
cure the ſame Prorogation ; therefore moves to begin 
with the laſt part of the Vote firſt [“ evil Counſellors.”] 
You cannot have Grievances effectually redreſſed,“ 
without“ removing” thoſe that have adviſed theſe things, 
and, when that is done, he perhaps will name one. 

Sir Robert Thomas.] We have a great many Grievan- 
ces; hazard of Religion, Counſellors adviſing the King 
to take away Religion and Properties : Muft name one; 
(by the bye, the Black Rod | being] called in by you, Mr 
Speaker, the laſt Seſſion, before he knocked *, he could 
not do it then} a perſon that has contributed as much to 
our misfortunes as any man; the Duke of Lauderdale— 
You will have proofs of his' advice by four of your 
Members; viz. ** + Your Majeſty is bound in honour to 
juſtify your Edicts I wonder at the confidence of any 
perſon to deny your Majeſty's Edicts, and thoſe perſons 
that do, I think, deſerve to be moſt ſeverely puniſhed J. 


„See p. 223. your Majeſty's Edicts are equal 


+ The expreſſions mentioned in with the Laws, and ought to be 
the Journal are, „ Your Majelty's- obſerved in the firſt place.“ 
Ediéts ought to be obeyed; tor t-A Gentleman, then preſent, 

informed 


and wa A , GE 
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The Act of the Militia in Scotland — © which forces are 


iſe to be in a readineſs to be called to march into England 
n- or Ireland, upon any ſervice where the honour, autho- 
ne Wl rity, or greatneſs of the King ſhall be concerned.” 
ws Other Gentlemen know more—He has great forces in 


readineſs and pay, and for no other end, he believes, than 
to awe us. | 

Sir Nicholas Carew. ] We ſhould never have © Griev- 
ances,” but by ſuch © Counſellors*—The Duke is at the 
head of a great army in Scotland; deſires that we may move 
the King, that he may keep there, and return no more into 
England. | | | 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) The words are ready, and de- 
fires you will order the Gentlemen that heard them, to 
declare them. | | 

Sir Robert Thomas.] Names Sir Scrcope Howe *, Mr 
Man, and Mr Robert Pierpoint r, who heard the words, 
and Lord St. John. 55 | 

Lord S. John.] The laſt Seſſion, February, he was 
called to do it, but then refuſed, becauſe there was a 
diſpute then betwixt the Duke of Lauderdale and hiimſelf; 
Mr Howe, then ſick, being concerned for Mr }/balley, 
deſited him to go hear the buſineſs at the Council, where 
Mr /halley (a Juſtice of Peace in Nottinghamphire) was 
ſummoned, who had committed a Preacher, contrary to 


evan- 
King the Declaration. alley was to anſwer the contempt, 

one; Nie Parſon had no licence to preach, but entry was made 

1, Mr ef it in the Secretary's Book; a Law bound M halley, 
could nd a Declaration did not bind him. Lauderdale then 

ach to Hoke the words mentioned by Sir Robert Thomas, that 
dal. e wondered at the words, and ſaid, Lauderdale may 

f your 5 

Jour toermed me, that the King ſhould Created Lord Viſcount Howe 


ay to Mr Penyſton Whalley (the per- 
on then before the Council)“ I 
onder that you ſhould withſtand 
y Declaration. - I would have 
du know, that I will be obeyed, 
cording to my interpretation of 
e Law, and not your's; and if 
bu will not, I ſhall put in thoſe 
it will,” The Comęiler. 


of any 


perſons 
hed J. 
re equal 
ht to be 


. preſent, 
informe 


in 1701. In 1688 the Earl of De- 
vonſhire concerted with him the 
means for inviting the Prince of 
Orange mto England, Kennet's Me- 
moirs of the Family of Cavendiſh. He 
died in 1711, and was grandfather 
to the preſent Lord Howe, 

+ Nephew to the Marqueſs of 
Dorcheſter. 
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be queſtioned in Parliament.” Some Members being 


preſent, Lauderdale ſpoke as before, none elſe of the 
Council ſpoke, and all were bid to withdraw. 


Sir Scroope Howe averred the words as before; Mr Pier point, 
and Mr Man likewiſe, 55 


Sir Thomas Littleton.] Now you are poſſeſſed of this, 
he ſhall offer his ſenſe—The laſt Seſſion, we were cut off 
in the beginning—In Scotland, an army is raiſed by this 
great Duke; though by Act of Parliament, yet his 
power is great, and the army under his power It is in 
vain to act here, without converting our thoughts to 
Scotland. Pray God! this be not elſewhere—A man, fo 
principled and arbitrary !—You had need look about you; 
needs ſay nothing to aggravate, the bare thing aggra- 
vates itſelf —A cloud hangs over us, and *tis high time it 
was ſcattered; it has made Counſellors in England fo 
much the bolder Moves To addreſs the King to ex- 
clude the Duke of Lauderdale from his Counſels in 
England Keep him from Counſels here, and you may 
ſhake his authority in Scotland; he is in all reſpects a 
Commoner *®, and ſo we cannot claſh with the Lords in 
point of tryal—There are twenty thouſand. foot, and 
two thouſand horſe, ready in Scotland, and no colour 
for it A man of ſuch principles is not fit to be truſted 
with ſuch an army, nor [with] our Counſels, and, with- 
out any more ceremony, would addreſs the King, as he is 
a Commoner. | 

Sir Charles Harbord.] He has a double charge againſt 
him, that of the army in Scotland, and his words at the 
Council here. You may mifs of tryal, but an Act may 
reach him. 

Mr Dalmaboy.] Has heard the Duke of Lauderdale 
deny the words—He was not in Scotland when the Act 


about the Militia was made—He knows not who was 


then Commiſſioner. 


* The Duke was at this time Englib Peer, by the title of Earl of 
only a Peer of Scotland. But in Guilford, 
June following he was created an 


Mr 
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Mr Pewle.] Suppoſes that every man is ſenſible of a per- 


nicious deſign to alter the Government, and theſe Coun- 
ſellors have brought us to the brink of deſtruction We 
have a gracious Prince, but the great deſign was, firſt 
to abuſe the King, and then to oppreſs the people, fear- 
ing his good diſpoſition to us The Triple League was 
made to check a great Prince To ruin the Proteſtant 
religion was the deſign, and, without Money, that was 
not to be carried on, which Money was given for the 
maintaining the Triple Alliance; and then more Money 
was got, by ſtopping the Exchequer, to the undoing of 
many hundreds of perſons — Then a Declaration for the 
eaſe of tender conſciences, and, under pretence of Tole- 
tation, ſuſpending by it all Eccleſiaſtical Laws, and, in 
conſequence, laying all Laws aſide Upon the declara- 
tion of war againſt Holland, armies were raiſed, and Po- 
piſh officers at the head of them, and in places of civil 
authorities, honours, and dignities; then Popiſh officers 
are ſent over into Ireland, Papiſts put into truſt and of- 
fice there; then in Scotland, an army is raiſed to march 
into England, &c. or for any other cauſe wherein “ the 
King's honour or greatneſs may be concerned ;” but the 
greatneſs of the King conſiſts in governing a free people— 
The Parliament ſupplied and brought him from baniſh- 
ment, and, becauſe the King would hearken to their ad- 
vice, they muſt be prorogued, the juncture of their time 
not being fit for the fleet againſt Holland; they ſuppoſe 
ve would give, and, if not, the neceſſity muſt juſtify 
raiſing of money—What benefit had we but fruitlels 


nſt battles at ſea, and engaging us, by the French, with his 
the Allies? The King was perſuaded that the Parliamenc 
12) vould not aſſiſt his intereſt, but doubts not but time will 
141 demonſtrate the contrary — When we would have reached 


> tneſe men, we were prorogued, and now | there is] a ne- 
C ceſſity of giving money—The King's credit loſt, the 
people poor, jealouſies great, and all might have heen 
remedied by our meeting Lauderdale aſſerted . Edifts 
luperior to Law,” and [it was] ſpoken in the preſence of 
he King and Council; no greater argument, * 
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tome, he doubts not, have done it privately, but he pub- bet 
hckly—1Hamilton's book aſſerts the King's authority of raiſ- hat 
ing Money without Parliament, and it was countenanced by cor 
Lauderdale in 1667—When Lord Rothes was Commil- 
fioner, then was the foundation of this army, but it him 
came not to maturity till 1669, when Lauderdale was if f 


Commiſſioner; [it was] then kept on foot, and boaſted proc 
of—-It is not unknown at what vaſt greatneſs this perſon i of « 
has lived, thereby bringing the King into neceſſity, and MI © re 
diſobliging the Houſe, that we ſhould not ſupply- LA. N 
derdale fued out the King's pardon; a new trick our the! 
great men have gotten, fearing our enquiry, and would IM 5:7 
arm themſelves againſt us with the King's pardon ; let [troy 
this be confidered and weighed well—Leſs crimes than M 
thele have brought men to the ſcaffold, but the temper of brout 


this Houſe is not deſirous of blood. The gth of Ri- king 
chard II. [Counſellors] were removed without cauſe; the act 
people only ſpoke ill of them. 11 Richard II. the Duke of all th 
Treland, and Sir John Croſby [were] impeached; the people ¶ Mur. 
ſpoke ill of them. 20 Henry VI. the Lord Dudley, for ¶ bor co. 
the ſame cauſe It may be the caſe of Peers of England, Writs 
and this upon no other article but merely the people the G 
ſpeaking ill of them. 3 Charles I. remonſtrance againſt Mittin 
the Duke of Backs, Biſhop Neale, and Archbiſhop Laud, 92l—7 
to be removed, as evil Counſellors Moves, That {vid 
this great perſon, the Duke of Lauderdale, may for ever lither 
be removed from the King's preſence.“ Mr a 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] To condemn a man, without Hime 
hearing, he never knew the precedent before in this Houſe. ondem 
Mr Stockdale.) If for taking away blood, witneſſes Sir 7, 
muſt be ſworn; but to remove this man you have teſti- Nee 
mony Gene to ground an Addrefs to the King ſo hed t 
notorious a man! annot ! 


Sir Robert Carr.] A perſon was accuſed, and you gave Ma 
a day Moves to conſider of it. ould n 
Colonel Birch.} It is true, there was a perſon had 4 Mm a d. 
day, but he had no pardon, and he would have Lauderdal nt, ar 
{ent where“ Edits“ are in faſhion. Mr N. 
Sir Fob: Dunccnibs.] Tis hard to condemn a man without Sr 22 


being Yor. 
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being heard; “removed from the King's preſence” is as 
hard a judgment as a man can have — Thinks it worthy 
conſideration to give him a day. 

Sir John Trevor. ] If you proceed merely to ſuſpend 
him from the King's © Counſels,” you may do it, but 
if from the King's “ preſence,” where no manner of 
proof is taken, you ought to give him a day By way 
of confiſcation, or attainder, you give time, but as to 
« removal from Counſels,” you need give none. 

Mr Howe.] He was the moſt active perſon to bring 
the late King to his murder—He was Sollicitor from 
gcotland to bring the late King to the block, and to de- 
troy this King by giving ill advice to him. 
Mr Garroway.] Has often heard that this man 
- W brought the Declaration from Scotland to bring the late 
King to the block, and thoſe people had a horror for the 
fact. Would have him come and anſwer it here, and 
all that are concerned with him—He has heard of one 
Murray, kept in the Tower, by the inſtigation of Lauderdale, 


: for complaining againſt him ; theſe are violences, when no 
1 Writs of Habeas Corpus can be had; and would ſend to 
le Ide Gatehouſe, where he now ſtands committed, for the 
> 11ius—You will find it of his own making, and ille- 
4% - Agrees to the Addreſs © tor removing him ;” and 


ar {ould have a Bill to make it Treaſon if ever he return 
ver ither again. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] If he be guilty of this horrid 
out ume alleged, will not defend him; neither will he 
aſs, Yondemn him without proof. | 
es Sir John Birkenhead.) The Duke of Ireland, Oxford, and 
fi. er et, had a day aſſigned them—No man has been ba- 
oed the King's Preſence on this formality, though you 
Nnnot have greater evidence; it may be he may confeſs 
Many things are Law in Scotland, and not ſo here; 
ould not have a precedent to reach every body Aſſign 
m a day, and you will tread more ſafely, and do him 
ght, and no man wrong. 

Mr Wilde.] Would have a Bill to follow the Addreſs. 
ont dir Thomas Littleton.) Has heard a great man in the 
being Fol. II. R Rump, 
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Rump, and a Counſellor then, ſay, That Lauderdale 
did ſollicit that bloody Kirk- Declaration againſt the 
King;“ does not name the perion, becauſe deſired not 
do it Would have him removed from the King's Per- 
ſon and Counſels for ever.” This thing is not fo hard; 
he at a great diſtance, and great affairs in Scotland to at- 
tend, and ſo he [may] excuſe himſelf from coming, and 
perhaps when come we [may] not {be] fitting, and if 
he will come, at any time, he may be tried by Parlia- 
ment. 

Colonel Sandys.] Since he has heard that he | Lauder- 
dale had ſome part in the King's murder, that has raiſed 
him; ard would have him as | much] ſequeſtered from 
the world, as from the King, and would have“ a Bill 
of Attainder againſt him.“ 

Mr Sacgiebercll.] Fears that this Lord has not loſt his old 
evil principles, but improved them; the Scotch Act of Mi- 
litia plainly ſhows it It puts the King in power plainly 
to alter any thing in Church or State, and ſo, by this 
army, Fopery may be ſet up Not content to keep 
their law in Scotland, but printed here by Authority—It 
was done this time twelvemonth, when the Queſtion was, 
Whether all your laws mult be fet aſide; and therefore 
is for © {ecluding him forever from the King's preſence,” 
and an Act of baniſhment.“ 

Colonel Strang tes.] Would have the words “ ob- 
noxious and dangerous? retained in the Vote Our Sa- 
viour pardoned them that perſecuted him, but where 2 
man, by after-actions, has done ill, his righteouineis 
ſhall be forgotten, when tranſgreſſing de note. He ab- 
hors the crime; but conſider your caſe; “ ſequeſtering 
him from the King's preſence and the kingdom“ —Com- 
mon fame from this Houle is a greater ground for accu- 
ſation than thought to be. 

Sir Richard Temple.) Does not remember that, by 
any of the precedents, men were tent for, and time given 
them to anſwer; this vote is with that moderation, to 
remove” only—Would add ſomething, that it may have 
more ſtrength, 23. as a man found by this Houſe , 


hearir 
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be dangerous.” Has heard of his being no leſs arbitra- 
ry in Scotland than here; to have made himſelf a perpe- 
tual Commiſſioner there. | 

Sir John Monſon. Hears it faid, © that every ſubject 
has right to come into the King's preſence,” therefore 
to prevent that, when we are up, would have a Bill,” as 
well as“ an Addreſs” now. 

Sir Eliab Harvey.) Would have a Bill ordered “ to 
make it treaſon for him to return to England.” 

Mr Waller.) Thinks as bad of this caſe as any man 
here—If ſo much had been againſt Lord Strafford, 
would not have then been againſt nis Impeachment. 

Mr Garroway.] He may return, and plead what he 
will here, and doubts not but there is matter ſufficient a- 
gainſt him. 

Sir Charles Harbord.] Seconds the motion, * that he 
may be heard if he will.” 

Lord Obrien] Has a Petition to preſent, about the 
Duke of Lauderdale's raviſhing Writings from kim con- 
cerning his Lady's eſtate. 

Sir William Coventry.] The Bill againſt the Duke of 
Lauderdale, as propoſed, is contradictory to what you 
have ſpoken of removing him from the King's pre- 
ſence.” The King may remove him, by his own power, 
** from his preſence,” at the requeſt of any private man, 
and when it is done, it is well done Every ſubject has a 
right of petitioning the King, though he be not of his 
Bed- chamber or Council; but it is not ſo eaſy a thing 
to exclude any man out “of the kingdom.” To make a 
precedent to exclude a man * the kingdom,” without 
hearing him, cannot agree to it. 

Mr Boſcawen.] Deſires that Lord Clarendon's Bill 
of baniſhment may not be a precedent—That was done 
ſomewhat haſtily. | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Would have a Bill © to forbid 


him coming within twelve miles of the Court, whereve 


the King ſhall be” — Will conſent to that, and no 
farther. 
Sir Robert Howard.) Doubts, if you ſhould proceed 
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farther than removing him from the King's preſence,” 
you will deprive him of what you would not, his free- 
hold: By Bill, an ill precedent! Would lay aſide this for 
the preſent, and hopes that the Parliament will proceed 
by arguments of juſtice. | 

Mr Powle.) Would have a ſummons to appear, before 
you paſs that Bill. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] In the caſe of Lord Clarendon 
an Impeachment preceded , this upon other occaſions, 
and the perſon abſent But not to come to the King's 
preſence” is in the King's power to ſuffer or not; and 
if the King will not be adviſed by a perſon, he does him 
no wrong Would have it matter of Petition, and no farther, 

A Letter being brought in to the Speaker, ſigned © Bucking- 
ham,” on his oftering to read it, 

Mr. Stockdale ſuid,] He would not have the Letter 
now read, he having ſomething to offer againſt the Duke 
of Buckingham *. Whatever that Letter contains, he has 
a charge againſt the perſon, of as high a nature as the 
Letter can be—Says, it 1s irregular for the Speaker to 
bring us a new buſineſs; the Letter He was inter- 


rupted by 


The Duke of Buckingham was a 
man of a noble preſence. He had a 

reat livelineis of wit, and . 
bo faculty of turning all things 
into ridicule with bold figures and 
natural deſcriptions. He had no 
tort of literature; only he was 
drawn into Chemiſtry; and for 
ſome years he thought he was very 
near finding the Ph:lolopher”s Stone. 
He had no principles of religion, 
virtue, or friendſhip; pleaſure, fro- 
lic, or extravagant diverſion, was 
all that he laid to heart. He was 
true to nothing, for he was not true 
to himſelf. He had no ſteadineſs, 
nor conduct. He could never fix 
his thoughts, nor govern his eſtate, 
though then the greateſt in England. 
He was bred about the King, and 
for many years he had a great 
aſcendant over him; but he ſpoke 
of him to all perſons with that con- 


tempt, that at laſt he drew a laſting 
diſgrace upon himſelf; and he at 
length ruined both body and mind, 
fortune and reputation, equally, 
The madneſs of vice appeared in 
his perſon in many inſtances ; ſince 
at laſt he became contemptible and 
poor, fickly, and ſunk in his parts, 
as well as in all other reſpects ; 10 
that his converſation was as much 
avoided as ever it had been courted. 
The main blame of the King's ill 
principles, and bad morals, was 
owing to the Duke of Buck:nghan, 


Burnet. 


Dryden's character of him (under 
that of Zimri) in his Abſalom and 
Achitophel, and Pope's deſcription ot 
the laſt ſcene of his life, which was 
cloſed at an alehouſe at Helmpley in 
York/bire, in the year 1687, are well 
known and juſtly admired. 


Sir 
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Sir Charles Mu hecler.] To Order of proceedings, in re- 
ference to your Vote, after what manner! Would have 
ſome previous conſideration, that one man may not pre- 
vent another. . 

Mr Stocꝶdale.] Would have all men concerned, named; 
and you are poſſeſſed of one againſt whom he has a 
charge, the Duke of Buckingham ; that, if encouraging 
or practiſing, and, he ſuppoſes, eſtabliſhing Popery ; it 
taking money from the ſubject, and breaking the Triple 
Alliance, and engaging us in this French Alliance | be a 
charge, ] he has a charge againſt the Duke of Buckingham : 
The proofs are not ſo ready as the laſt, but the particu- 
lars will all be proved — Offers not an impeachment— 
Though the crimes may be proved, impeachments take 
up a long time; it may be longer than we have to ſit 
His own letters ſhow correſponding with Peter Talbot, 
the pretended Archbiſhop. When Jreland was in great 
danger by Popery, he adviſed the army to be drawn out 
of that kingdom, and headed his own regiment with 
Popiſh officers. At Knareſborough, Whitſuntide laſt (the 
Standing Army was then forming) this Duke came into 
Yorkſhire to raiſe men; a poor man, being preſſed, came 
to the Overſeers of the Poor, and told them, <* You 
muſt provide for my wife and children, I am preſſed away 
and cannot maintain them.” The Duke ſent for the 
Overſeer, and beat him for not doing it, and ſent a war- 
rant to the Marſhal of the Welt Riding of Yorkſhire, to 
keep him, till farther order from him; the man ap- 
plied to the Duke, and, after three days impriſonment, 
was delivered by the Marſhal (MWaiuman) who demanded 
thirty Pounds, fees, and got five pounds for three days : 
This was done, when there was a proſpect of arbitrary 
Power, and this was the firſt action of Martial Law, com- 
mitted by a Martial-man. The next is the Duke's takingof 
money, two ſhillings and ſix-pence, upon every horſe ex- 
ported at Dover, by virtue of his place of Maſter of the 
Horſe, againſt Law—Breaking of the Triple Alliance 
The Duke was ſent into France, and what Treaty he made 
tere we know by the effect; the Triple Alliance bro- 
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ken—Lord Bellaſis was ſent to Dunkirk, and the Duke, 
though he had no buſineſs, yet would go to ſee the King 
of France, and has heard what preſents he had there, and 
believes it will be proved His endeavours to take away 
the affections of the King's good ſubjects, by ſaying, 
* that the King was an arrant knave, and unfit to go- 
vern ;” Doctor Williams can proveit—He has defrauded 
the King's ſervants of their wages, ſo diſadvantageous to 
his ſervice ;z this is public—Now there is a Petition a- 
gainſt him in the Houſe of Lords of a ſtrange nature; 
killing the Earl of Shrewſbury *, and living ſcandalouſly 
with Bis widow. Not only that, but he has attempted a 
horrid fin not to be named; not to be named at Rome, 
where their other practices are horrid—Moves, that a 
perſon ſo dangerous to the Government, and of ſo il] a 
tife and converſation, may be removed from the King's 
preſence and from all his employments ;” and for “ an 
Act of Baniſhment” againſt him, as againſt the Duke of 
Lauderdale. 

Sir John Coventry.] This man has made it his buſineß 
to ſow diſſenſion betwixt the King and this Houſe, but 
ic is not a man to put things in execution when much 
danger is in the caſe— When the King had his Miniſters 
in Hrance, the Duke of Buckingham put many of his fer- 
vants, 7:cc7rito, to treat with the Miniſters of that ſtate, 
Papiſts and perſons ill affected to our Government—It is 
a lad condition we are in, to have a man ſo near the 
King's perfon tliat contemns his perfon—This Duke has 
given night and lanthorn counſels, not to be owned by the 


which, ſhe went to bed to him in 
the ſhirt {tained with her husband' 
blood. The loves of this tendc 
pair are recorded by Pope, 


* his wis in a duel, March 16, 
1667, $ The Counteis is ſaid to 
have held the Duke's horſe, diſ- 
sulſed like a Pace, daring the com- 
bat; to rewad his proweſs in 

„ Gallant and gay in Clietlen's proud Alcove, 
« The Bower of wanton Shrezwſbury and Love.“ 
Catalogue of Koyal and Noble Authors, Vol. it. p. 82, 

Of this intrigue, Marvell, in one he believes he had a ſon, to whor 
of bis Letters, makes the following the King ſtood godfather : It die 
mention: © B] runs out of young, Earl of Coventry.“ 
all with Lady Shrewyfbury i by whom 


— 


rell 
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reſt of the Counſellors. He correſponds with a traytor, 


Peter Talbot; the letter was burned in the King's bed- 
chamber, and part remains—Some ſay the Duke is not 


aſhamed of, that profeſſion; it is known to you all, that 


theſe people have been protected by him: It may be faid, 
that the officers of his regiment are Proteſtants, but we 
may thank the Commons of England for it—If theſe 
things be proved, he deſires the Duke © may be remov- 
ed from the King's perſon for ever.” 

Mr ove. ] Beſides all this, when the King was at Wind- 
for, becauſe he would not ſtay ſo long as the Duke would 
nave him *, he took the bridle from the King's horſe, to 
the great danger of the King's perſon, and the Duke was 
then Maſter of his Horſe. 

Sir Winſton Churchill. |] He that would anſwer this 
charge of the Duke's, may do himſelf more wrong than 
the Duke has. Wiſhes the particulars as eaſily proved as 
charged—The buſineſs of Windſor he knows— The 
Duke is not far from you, and ſuppoſes, if the letter be 
not of importance, the Duke has forfeited his underſtand- 
ing, as the charge makes him forfeit his reputation— 
Men of his quality will not inform you of trifles : The 
letter may be of concernment; it may diſcover ſomething 
you know not (as that in the Lords Houſe about a plot) 
therefore would read it, 

Lord Cavendiſh. | Should the artifice of the man put 
it out of our power to proceed, it would be of ill conſe- 
quence Would have him “ removed from Offices and 
Councils about the King” and“ ſuſpended his preſence 
till farther proceeded againſt.” 

Sir Thomas Clarges. | Would firſt put the Queſtion for 
* the Addreſs,” and then read the letter. No great need 
of particular proof; but all you deſire, is, that he may 
not be near the King's perſon to purſue theſe dangerous 
Counſels—In Scotland, did he not correſpond with Argyle 
and ranſack the King's cloſe-ſtool for papers ? There 
were ſhrewd ſuſpicions of him in the rebellion in the 
North, and ſoon after he got his pardon. Is it no crime to 

* It was whiſpered “ at a drinking-bout,” 
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[him not to ride over his corn, till the blood ran down 
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kill the huſband, and proftifute the wife ? He accuſes him > 
not, for it may be pardoned ; but for us to countenance ſuch me 
things, will bring God's judgments upon us—After {6 the 
great an accuſation, to come ſo familiarly amongſt the the 
Lords, his Judges, and to do his offices about the King, Ric 
argues a ſtrange boldneſs —There are ſeven perſons that . 


have had five Pardons ſince the Reſtoration of the King; 
two by Act of Parliament, and three under the Great 
Seal, for murder, treaſon, Ec. ſo that you can never 
lay hold of him—Since March laſt he has got another 
Pardon, and, as the Docket ſays, for all treaſons, inſur- 
rections, murders, miſpriſions, manſlaughters, &c. com- 
mitted or done before the 14th of November laſt.” This 
is in ſome ſort a confeſſion of the guilt of ſo many crimes 
as are enumerated in the Pardon—You mult give it, by 
Vote, for the ſafety of witneſſes, and he to be “re- 
moved from the King's perſon.” Men are awed; and at 
the reading of the Petition againſt him, in the Houle of 
Lords, there was a great ſilence— He has not common 
bowels of mercy ; he beat an old Gentleman for deſiring 


his hoary head. At Barnet he beat a poor ſoldier in bonds 
about the unfortunate killing Lady Shrew/bury's coach- 
man—Moves as before. 

Sir Edmund Jennings.] The letter may be of conſe- 
quence. The paper of diſcovery was read in the Lords 
Houſe, and he would have the Duke's letter read. 


The Duke's letter was read, It was as follows: © Mr Speak- 
er, I deſire you to do me the favour to get leave of the [ Honour- 
able] Houſe of Commons, that I may inform them, in perſon, 
of ſome truths relating to the Public; by which you will much letter 


oblige, &c. Houſe, 
; PA 13, 1673. BUuCKINGHAM.” The 
Mr Sacheverell.] You ought to hear the Duke, be- Nied þ 
cauſe the matter, he pretends, is public,“ and you ned. 
may be concerned, Jour G. 
Mr Gerroway. | Hopes you will do juſtice to all men. - Bare 
If you paſs your vote againſt him, of what validity will:* frlt 
any thing be that he can ſay ? Moves that [that] right my ate + 
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be done to the Duke, [which] you will not deny to the 
meaneſt Commoner—Lord Chief Juſtice Keeling, and 
the Earl of Briſtol, had a chair ſet for them: You heard 
them ſpeak, and Briſtol cleared your Member, Sir 
Richard Temple—Would now hear the Duke. | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] It would have been well if he had 
rendered himſelf the laſt Seſſion, when occaſion was 
given, as well as now. This man has done his impieties 
in the face of the Sun; prevented our meeting in October 
laſt. Has he not perverted the King's word ? Would 
only now have him © removed from the King's Council” 
My Lord of Briſtol's coming hither was a voluntary 
deſire, and nothing againſt him here—Is not againſt his 
coming in, but would firſt © remove him from the 
King's perſon.” | 

Colonel Birch.] Such things as the Duke has done, 
cannot be without company— Would have him come in, 
and hear him what he can ſay. | 

Mr Sawyer.] Your Vote may diſcourage him, that he 
may ſay little to you, and poſſibly he may reveal ſome- 
thing in compenſation, by way of diſcovery—Would hear 
him. | 

Colonel Strangways.] Hear him what he can ſay 
Some vices of the man may not take away a man's 
ſe- ¶ teſtimony. 


The Duke of Buckingham was ordered to be called in *, and a 
Chair was ſet for him on the left hand of the Bar, the Serjeant 
ak- fanding with his Mace on his right hand. Then the Duke ſalut- 
ur- Id the Houſe round. 


fon, MW Ordered, That the Speaker aſk him, Whether he owned the 
wich I Letter he ſent him, and what he has to communicate to the 
Houſe, of concernment ? 


The Duke fat a ſhort ſpace, covered ; then the Speaker 

be-Naſced him, c. and ſhowed him the Letter, which the Duke 

you wned. The Speaker then ſaid, * The Houſe is ready to hear what 
your Grace has to ſay, relating to the public ſervice,” 


* Burnet ſays, That the Duke, and deſired to be admitted again. 
we firſt day of his being before the But that next day he was more 
ouſe, fell into ſuch a diſorder, compoſed.” 

lat he pretended he was taken ill, 
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The Duke, ſtanding, then ſaid] I have written ſomething, 
(fumbling a Paper in his hand) but will truſt to my own 
preſent thoughts. I give this Honourable' Houſe humble 
Thanks for the honour done me, in admitting me to come 
and ſpeak here. I have always made it my buſineſs to get the 
good opinion of this Houſe ; J deſire that my actions may be 
examined, and I will ſtand, or fall, by the cenſure and judg- 
ment of this Houſe: The buſineſs againſt me, I underſtand, 
is the breaking of the Triple Alliance; I had as great a hand in 
making it as any man: My going to Holland was to hinder D- 
Miti's conjunction with France, and I did no ill ſervice in it, 
and the more the thing is examined, the more my innocence will 
appear I was not of the opinion of a War, and France to take 
all, and give us nothing; if my advice had been followed, there 
would have been better effects It is not my practice to accuſe, 
but it is hard if a man may not clear himſelf—I have been in as 
much danger, for my reſpe& to this Houſe, as any man ; have 
been turned out of all my Places at Court; proclaimed Traytor; 
Witneſſes hired to ſwear againſt me, and confeſſed ſo ; no man 
can be exempted from malicious accuſations, and all for fayour- 


ing Bills from this Houſe; and, after the proclaiming me Tray- 


tor, I had a Letter from a Sifter of mine, which was alleged one 
from Dr. Haven, a Conjurer, but through his name any man 


might ſee Richmond and Lenox I was not afraid of my enemies 
in the Houſe of Commons, but afraid of being tried for my 
life, before you met. There have been great deſires of having 


* There was a poor fellow, who he caſt his eyes upon it, he fail, 


had a poorer lodging about Tower * It was not his hand, but Is 


Hill, to whom the Duke often re- ſiſter's the Dutcheſs of Richmunds, 
paired, in diſguiſe, in the night; with whom, he ſaid, it was knowl. 
and Lord Arlington had cauſed that he had no correſpondence.” Where- 


fellow to be ' apprehended, and his upon the King called for the Let 


pockets and chamber to be ſearch- ter, and having looked upon it, le 


ed; where were found ſeveral Let- ſaid, “ He had been miſtaken, 
ters to the Duke of Buckingham, and and confeſſed, * that it was th. 
oue original Letter from the Duke Dut@heſs's hand; and ſeem: 
to him, in all which there were much out of. countenance at th 
many unuſual expreſſions, which miſtake : Though the Letter gi 
were capable of very ill interpreta- ſtill as much caule of ſuſpicion, 
tions, and could not bear a good it was as ſtrange that ſhe ſhoul 
one. This mau and ſome others, write to ſuch a fellow, in a ft) 
were ſent cloſe priſoners to the very ne „and in anſwer to 
Jower, and a warrant being iſſued, Letter; ſo that it ſeemed very !* 
under the King's ſign manual, to ſonable ftill to believe, that ſt 
apprehend the Duke, he at laſt ſur- mega have written it upon his deli 
rendered himſelf, and, on his exa- and diftating. Earl of Clarendn 
mination at the Council Board, the Life, p. 430-434. 
Letter being produced, a ſoon as 
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me removed from the King. I can hunt the Hare with a pack 
of Hounds, but not with a pack of Lobſters If this Houſe 
defires it, I will remove from the King, and go beyond ſea; no 
man ought to ſerve the King, whom the nation has no good 
opinion of —[ have ſpent an eſtate in the King's ſervice, when 
others have got thouſands. Beggars that run away with the bags, 
when a robbery is done, you ſtop; but a fine Gentleman, riding 
upon the Lighway, you let go—l deſire to be removed from my 
place, and to have leave to ſell it—Perſons are vehement upon 
me, and would ruin me—I ſubmit myſelf, and actions, to the 
good conſtruction of the Honourable Houlſe---and withdraws. 


Mr Steckdale.] Deſires, that, ſeeing. the Duke is of 
your mind, you may join iſſue with him, and let him 
go beyond fea. | 

Lord Buckburſi f.] The Duke has informed you of no- 
thing concerning“ public affairs,” and why will you put 
hinz out of all capacity? Though his relation to him 
were ever ſo near, or obligations ever ſo great, would 
have him anſwer his accuſations : 'But hear him firſt, 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] This Duke's is not the ſame 
caſe with the Duke of Lauderdale's. The King may turn 
any man out of his ſervice, and eſpecially on your de- 
fires; but when it ſhall be upon record, that the Duke has 
nttered ſuch words againſt the King, if a man aſks 
whether ſuch words are Freaſon, it may be repreſented, 
that he ſaid the words, of the King's being a Knave, 
and unfit to govern.” 


The Duke juſtified his own de- teer in the firſt Dutch war, in 166 5. 


ſigns, laying all the ill counſels 
upon others, chiefly on Lord Ar- 
lngton; intimating plainly, that the 
root of all errors was in the King 
and the Duke (of York.) He ſaid, 
* Hunting was a good diverſion, 
but if a man would hunt with a 
brace of Lobſters, he would have 
but ill ſport.” He had uſed that 
une to myſelf; but had then ap- 
plied it to Prince Rupert and Lord 
Arlington. It was now underſtood 
to go higher. Burnet. 

Son of the Earl of Dorſet, to 
which title he ſucceeded in 1677, 
laving been created Earl of Mid- 
adh, in 1675. He was a Volun- 


and the night before the engage- 
ment, compoſed the tamous Song, 
To all you Ladies now at land, &c. 
At the Revolution he was carly en- 


gaged in the intereſt of the Prince 


of Orange, and was pitched upon 
to convey the Princels (afterwards 
Queen) Anne, out of the reach of 
her father's diſpleaſure. He was a 
great Patron of Men of Letters, 
who have not been ungrateful in 
tranſmitting his name with lultre to 
poſterity. He died in 1705, and 
was father to the preſent Duke, 
BiographiaBritanmca, Article [ Sackx- 
VILLE.) 
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Mr Boſcawen. ] Has no kindneſs nor relation to the 
Duke, but we ought to hear him. Your judgment wil 
not be thought juſt, though it is fo in truth, by perſons 


that underſtand not the reaſons - Would have him ac- | 
quainted with what is againſt him, and then you may 8 
proceed. 
Colonel Birch.] The Duke has not ſpoken one word of - 
* public” in what he has offered, but all“ private.“ 
It ſeems to him, that he would be drawn to accuſe, but in 
modeſty would not do it of himſelf—Would adjourn Or 
now, and let him know, if he has any © PUR” 0 
thing to ſay, we are ready to hear him.“ plir 
Mr Garroway.] Would make no falſe fiews.i in the bu. h. 
ſineſs; would adjourn the Debate, but would have no- A 


thing aid to the Duke. He ſeemed diſcompoſed, and both 


fumbled with a paper, and would “ ſell his place,” and o 
could © hunt with hounds and not with lobſters ;? but if 5 
any man deſires he may be heard on any“ public occa- 3 
fion,” would have him heard, but not any thing pri- M J. 
vate” from him. and E 


Lord Carnbury.] Obſerves that the Duke has good in- tike 
telligence of what we do here; for he began his di- 
courſe with the great buſineſs of France—It you accule 
him, he is pardoned, and has the King's pardon ; being f 
ſecured, there is no juſtice to proceed upon theſe crimes— 
But ſu ppoſe he ſhould acquit himſelf of all the great matters 
relating to the King, yet here is a crime in the face of th: 


dir 
Sun, a murder, and his living with that miſerable womanſſſh,.. Wi 
in that perpetual adultery. He never was tried for killing kin 


her huſband, and would be fatisfied how you may try 


| 
him; but bow will you reach him? He muſt be tries "ng 


by the Lords. Every body knows the great friendſhip that * 
you, Mr Speaker, have for him; and would not har * This 
vou vrrite or ſpeak to him But if he has any thing mom Ne fe 
to ſay, you may hear him to-morrow. 1 
Sir Robert Howard.) Moves to adjourn the Debate ti hand 

th hum 


to-morrow. | 
Mr Porole.] In Impeachments, = way of juſtice, 
is another way of proceeding, but, “ in point of fame, 


kech hi 


eve! 
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every man muſt lay his hand upon his heart, in his 
judgment of him. 

Sir John Monſon.] Has attended this noble Lord's 
ſpeech, but wonders that he ſhould interpret the weighty 
affairs of this Houſe to be his own private affairs, and 

believes, that his mind changed from what he had to ſay 
at firſt, upon our Debate. 


f The Debate was adjourned till the next day, ten of the clock. 
The Speaker.] Reminded the Houſe, That it is againſt 
Order, that Members ſhould ſalute Meſſengers from the 
„Lords Houſe, as if this Houſe was the School of Com- 
pliments.— The Speaker only ought to do reſpect for the 
\_ hole Houſe. 
ba A Meſſage from the Lords, That the King has appointed 
1 both Houſes to attend him with the Petition concerning a Gene- 


1 ral Faſt ®, in the Banquetting-Houſe, to-morrow at three of the 
n clock in the afternoon. 


1 Mr Speaker reports, That he had preſented the Addreſſes to 
c his Majeſty, who was pleaſed to return Anſwer to this effect: 
or © That he was always ready to preſerve them in their Liberties 

and Properties, and to ſecure the Proteſtant Religion ; and would 
in- MM take care the Militia ſhould be in readineſs upon all occaſions, 15 
queue the Government.“ 


cuſe 
gh Wedneſday, Fanuary 14. 
4 The adjourned Debate reſumed. 
dir John Monſon.] Would know whether the Speaker 


f the 
125 any more letters, or intimations, from the Duke of 


oe! 
ine ham, and that, [if he had,] he would produce 
hem. 


y Ut} 
Sir Eliab Harvey. ] Moves to ſtate the Queſtion, upon 


tried 
p tha! 
have 
| more 


This was © to beſeech his Ma- to remove the evils they lay under; 
iy to ſet apart one or more days, and to avert thoſe miſeries where- 
rein they might, by Faſting with they were threatened; to con- 
Prayer, ſeek a reconciliation at tinue the mercies they yet enjoyed; 
hands of Almighty God, and and to beſtow his abundant bleſſing 
i humble and penitent hearts on his Majeſty and the Parlia- 
eech him to heal their breaches; ment, &c. 
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the matter of the Debate adjourned yeſterday; the 8 
ueſtion, To remove the Duke of Buckingbam from but 
his Majeſty's perſon, and employments, for ever,“ to be Titl 
the Addreſs to the King. C 
Sir Charles Wheeler.) Would do things ſo like an the 
honeſt man, that, if informed of any other matter, he perſ 
may not repent him of his vote. The Debate ariſes fairly ven 
from the firſt vote, All Papiſts, and perſons obnoxi- bam. 
ous, to be removed from the King.” That he [will! * 
ſtick cloſe to. If the Houſe will add © all others guilty nor t 
of murder” Sc. and have all ſcandalous livers removed, he from 
is content—Many others may be as perplexed in the vote, day, 
and entangled, as he is; therefore would come to a fair W te: 
Debate. If any perſon, be it who it will, is“ fo ob- ede 
noxious,“ would fairly give his vote to have him re-. not! 
moved Would a man be content, that every Duke in W move 
England that has killed a man, or lived in adultery, Sir 
ſhould be comprehended in your vote as dangerous to the Wl no he 
Government? Whether © ſeizing on money,” * popiſh- Wl tat 
ly affected, or © has made a League,” let all theſe WM from 
come fairly before us How carefully did we proceed in \Vhe: 
the Duke of Lauderdale's vote? The Duke ſaid, © he was Ml Tripl. 
not a man to be an Accuſer, but, if examined, he would WW puttin 
throw himſelf upon the judgment of the Houſe ;” it MW vas © 
he did not make the League | French Alliance] he may Bull— 
know who did it: Shall we Ioje ſuch an opportunity, as under 
this offer of the Duke's ? Though not expreſſed, yet ear, 
it is fairly implied, that he can tell you—Would ſet the of M. 
ſaddle upon the right horſe, and fend for him, if he thin 
will come. comm. 
The Speaker.] Dr. Williams addreſſed himſelf to him befo 
thus: „ That his name, he has heard, was made uſe of iis Cor 

in the Houſe, about what he ſhould hear the Duke ſayWoing 
of the King; proteſts he never heard the words, no ing a 
ſaid he heard them®.” nſtanc 
Mr Robert Philips.) Dr. Williams told him, Tha cad tc 
the words were not only ſpoken once, but frequently, byW-ord C 
the Duke.” | bung 


See p. 246. vocket, 
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Sir John Coventry.] Has no malice againſt the Duke, 
but could not be ſilent when a worthy Member, Colonel 
Titus, can tell you as much. 

Colonel Titus.] Riſes up very unwillingly to ſpeak in 
the matter, for he has been under a misfortune from this 
perſon— Will not do a public good for a private re- 
venge—He has heard the ſame things from Dr. Wil- 
lams. 

Mr ben We are not going to hang the Duke, 
nor try him for his life; we only deſire to remove him 
from the King. The Queſtion might have been yeſter- 
day, but he being too foul, we would not touch him— 
Wheeler ſaid, affairs are not mended ſince Lord Cla- 
rendon's baniſhment;” but the Houſe is a judge of that, 
not he ; but if this perſon is not removed, will never 

nove to have any removed more. 

: Sir Thomas Clarges.] The Duke told you, © he had 
no hand in the French Alliance,“ and at the ſame time 
that“ he would have had no ſhips, but towns:“ Averſe 
tom the war, and yet would have towns and no ſhips } 
When he told you, he was not for breaking the 
Triple Alliance,” a thing of great honour ! but © for 
putting moſt of the towns into the French hands,” it 


Bull—** Would have leave to ſell his place” —He has, 
under the Signet, two thouſand four hundred pounds a 
rear, in compenſation of what he has given for the place 
of Maſter of the Horſe ; and yet he affirms * he has 
thing from the Crown” The method we take is by 
ommon fame here; the wiſeſt Parliaments have taken 
before us. Henry IV. in the caſe of the Abbot of 
us Confeſſor, removed him for no other reaſon but for not 
ing loved by the people, though the King knew no- 
tung againſt him Many more have been removed at the 
nſtance of the Commons Would not have a hair of his 
Tha ed touched, but a learned Judge ( Atkins) ſaid here, in 
„bord Clarendon's caſe (about removing him) “ Was he a 
'oung Gentleman, and came to town with money in his 
xcket, and gave it to a gameſter to improve it for him 
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by play, and he loſt it, believes he ſhould not put another O 
bag into ſuch unlucky hands to play for him“ Would hea 
have the Queſtion, ** Thathe is not a man fit to be about has 


the King.” Whom will you impure your Grievances to ? 
No man will ſay, To the King; but if ſuch a man's crimes the 
muſt be alleviated, he is for the King and the Common- of 


wealth—Would, perhaps, move you, that no Member but 
for the future, whilſt Parliaments fit, ſhould have the only 
temptation of offices Moves for the ſingle Queſtion, az MW fuch 
before. Hor 
Colonel Sandys.] Has met with a ſervant of the thing 
Duke's, who bins him, „that the Duke deſires to be vit, 


heard here again; being under a ſurprize yeſterday, he neſs- 
has ſomething farther to ſay.” _ Relig 
Sir Joſeph Tredenbam.] Says the ſame. exam 
Mr Ruſjel.] Has no malice againſt the Duke of Back- MW any. 
ingbam, but would have this Queſtion . for removing Ml blaſp 
him” paſſed ; fearing the danger the King and the na- more 
tion are in, from a knot of perſons that meet at the IM ſuits 
Duke's, who have neither Morality nor Chriſtianity, MW Duke 
who turn our Saviour and Parliaments into ridicule, and quain 
contrive Prorogations ; and would have ſuch perſons re- ¶ but cc 
moved. Mr 
Colonel Sandys.] Remembers that my Lord Keeper Win © ex 
Finch deſired to be heard, and was heard, but ran away; ¶ by it y 
but the Duke has no reaſon to do ſo; you have dealt fa- Wments, 
vourably with him: But would hear him; you cannot, MW would 
it may be, have notice of things without hearing him. Wiely | 
Sir Thomas Lee.] Knows nothing of what the Duke Whave G 


intends, but he has been at the head of Councils, and Wrered ? 
knows much—The kingdom is in miſery, a little know- 
ledge of affairs may bring you to more, and you may at 
laft know the end He has no deſign, nor hopes, but to 
keep his property in the country—Pardons, it ſeems, in 
Parliament have not ſerved the turn Would call in any 
man that can inform the Houſe. 

Lord St Jobn.] Is a friend to no man that gives il 
counſels Any in the private Cabal that adviſed againſt 


the Houſe of Commons, * to force the Houſe of Com- 
mon 
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mons to paſs Bills, and, if any refuſed, to take off their 
heads — Would have theſe things enquired into—HEe 


has been told it by one of the CaBal +. 

Mr Sawyer.] Did not expect, yeſterday, exculds from 
the Duke, of his own actions, but diſcoveries of matters 
of concernment to the nation, relating to the Public ; 
but would not call him in to do the ſame thing again, 
only would have light into thoſe cauſes that have produced 
ſuch ill effects. He was called in only for diſcovery The 
Houſe proceeds not by fame of vulgar perſons, but upon 
things as plain as the Sun. This new light, a thing called 
wit, 1s little leſs than fanaticiſm, one . 5 below mad- 
neſs Of Democritus's family, he laughs always at all 
Religion and true Wiſdom — We come here to take away 
examples of ſuch things ; ſuch as this Duke, as great as 
any. This kind of Wit's beſt ornament is moſt horrid 


blaſphemy, oaths, and imprecations, which have done 


. W more hurt, in a few years, than all the Convents and Je- 
e ſiits could do in a hundred years—Prays, that the 
, W Puke may not be heard to © matters of excuſe,” to ac- 
4 Wl quaint you with that which all the world is ſatisfied in; 
- out confined only to“ matters of diſcove 

Mr Garroway. ] Fears not any thing the Duke can ſay, 


or any other delivered you. 


* Burnet ſays, © That Sir Ellis 
Lighton aſſured him, that the Duke 
f Buckingham, and Lord Berkeley 
ered to the King) if he wee! 
-j 5 wing the army to town, that they 
> | d take out of both Houſes the 
inſtlembers that made the oppoſition 
ao the Declaration.“ 
MY t The Capar (fo called from the 
1005 Vor. II. 


n * excuſe” of himſelf; he had little advantage upon us 
by it yeſterday. ** Sequeſtering him only from his employ - 
ments, and the King's preſence,” is a gentle way, and 
would have it done in as gentle words as poſſible It 13 
likely he, may have been as ill an inſtrument as any; you 
have Grievances, but will you not have the cauſes diſco- * 
rered? Would call him in, and hear him at large— 
Would have Lord $2. John's Queſtion aſked che Duke, 


initial Letters of their Titles) con- 
ſiited originally of Cliford, Arling- 
tong Buckingham, Aſhley, ( afterwards 
Shafteſbury Jand Lauderdale. Of theſe, 
three only, who were now attacked 
by the Commons, remained; Clyf- 
ford being dead, and Shafteſbury hav- 
ing made his peace. 
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Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Lord St. Fohn ſaid, © one of 
the CaBaAL told him, Fc.“ — Would know what the 


meaning of the CaBaL is. 


Mr Garroway.] That is ſo great a myſtery, that he _— 
would know it above all things. 1 

Mr Secretary Coventry.) We do things, not voluntarily, \ 
but by Law; the King's Privy Counſellors ! and it s 4. 
perjury for us to reveai—As for the Committee of foreign him 
affairs (of which he is the only man of this Houſe) .T 
wiſhes (he proteſts to God) that you Knew what opinion puk 


he has ever given of affairs. "or 
Sir William Lewis.] The way is to hear him at large, nent 
and then propoſe your Queſtions, and he has time by ic fre 


to aſk the King's leave to anſwer—That has been an- t 4 
ciently done in theſe cafes. | « Th 

Mr Pozwle.] Commends Secretary Coventry for his ſe. ¶ eue 
crecy. This Houſe has liberty to examine any man, not Fir 


being a Peer, and what he diſcovers is no breach of his W jj. 5, 
oath ; but if this Houſe muſt take no notice of things, Lor 
and perſons are reſcued from puniſhment, we may be al! dir 
deſtroyed. A Privy Counſellor may do it ſafely, without WM vs m 
breach of his oath—In Lord Strafford's caſe, examination WM ,;1... ; 
was upon oath of what was done at the Council-table, Mr 
and no exception was then taken againſt it CABAL 12M. . 
new word, and what is faid there is not ſajd in Counci, and h. 
any more than in the bed- chamber; and thoſe few men o My... - 
the Cabal to encroach upon Royal power, as the Duke ot Papilt 
Treland did — Would have that Queſtion ** of the Cabal” Th 


propoſed to the Duke. 5 dne mi 
Sir Thomas MAleres.] ** Canal” and “ Council” ar 
different, but we have power over both. „ This 
Sir John BirkenhcaZ.)] In Lord Strafford's caſe, the fete. 
Attorney General, when he was examined here, fail, H. refoly 
« he would anſwer, when he had his Maſter's leave“ It hs E 
is perjury in any Privy Counſellor to anſwer without it. Elves with 
Sir Charles Harbord.] To give counſel to the King 10 not 
& to take away Privilege of Parliament! No Council ca nde 
| 1 | r Edtwart 
protect him. 1 


Serjeant 
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Serjeant Maynard.] - Suppoſed this of the Parlia- 

ent· men's heads” (ſaid in the King's Council) to be ſet 

upon the Houſe;” will not meddle with that—Knows 

not how the Queſtion propounded about the CABAL. is 

underſtood. 7+ 200 ve 145 

Mr Sacheverell.] The Duke ſaid, „three, four, or 

five thouſand pound a- Vyear ſome had got ;” Would have. 

him aſked to every one of them. | 

The Speaker. ] The things propoſed to be aſked the 

Duke he will ſtate “ The private Ca BAL to deſtroy. 

the Privileges of this Houſe”—* Altering the Govern- 

ment, where and by whom?“ “ What meant by four, 

live, or {ix thouſand pounds a-year gotten??? “Who got 

it? and by what means the Triple Alliance was broke?“ 

* The Smyrna fleet ſet upon?“ © The Parliament pro- 

rogued ??? | | a 

, Sir Robert Holmes.] He was commanded to fall upon 

the d myrna fleet, and has his orders to ſhow from the 
Lord High Admiral to do it. | 


! Sir Nicholas Carew. | By whoſe advice a Frenchmun 
aus made General of an army, when here raiſed,” an- 


other Queſtion. | 


6, Mr Secretary Coventry.] Count Schomberg is far 
2 tom a Frenchnan; his mother was an Engliſhwoman, 
„Jad his father a German. He firſt commanded the 
Gg, under the Duke; and, would he have been a 
1 Papiſt, might long ago have been Marſhal of France Þ. 
il 


—Though Germany be one country, they are not of 
ome mind in this war; divers Princes are now arming 


* This perfidious and piratieal But though Sir Robert applied to 
tempt on the Smyrna fleet, though him for intelligence concerning the 
| #riormed with the utmoſt bravery game he ſought, he kept the ſecret, 
ad, 4 reſolution by Sir Robert Holmes, that he might engroſs the whole ho- 
Id the Earl of Ofory, miſcarried. nour and profit to himſelf, and 
ſhough the Dutch defended them thereby fell into the diſgrace of un- 


it, Nes with amazing obſtinacy, they dertaking a bad thing, without 
Ting eld not have eſcaged;as they Having the glitter of good ſucceſs 


ic) if Sir Robert Holmes had con- to gild it over. Ralph. | 

eſcended to impart his deſign to + He was afterwards made a 

r Edward Spragge, (whom he met Marſhal of France in 1676, 

ea) and defired his aſſiſtauce. : 
8 in 
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in Germany, that will neither obey the Emperor, nor the ba 
King of France He came firſt to Marſhal Turenne, It 


when he was a Proteſtant. | * 

Sir Milliam Couentry.] What was ſaid from the Bar, he 
of Monſieur Schomberg, needs not his confirmation. This den 
Gentleman might be abler than another man, it may be but 


reaſonably ſuppoſed, for the King's ſervice, having ſerved not 
long in Holland, and knows the condition of that country leay 
Would lay no more weight on this than will be borne 
l wiſh this was our greateſt Grievance ; the Gentleman 
came only for the command of the army, when intended MW j;an; 
for foreign ſervice, and when that intention was laid opin 
aſide; he went away. , nion 

Sir Themas Lee.] Is for avoiding all things that give WM value 
any umbrage or jealouſy-—It may be thought as necel- 
ſary to have © a foreign army,“ as to have “ a foreign 
General ;” they may both give umbrage or jealouly, WM | 
and therefore would avoid them. | Utrec, 


Sir Charles M heeler.] Does not believe that an Engliſb Ge- at m3 
neral would ſerve for ſuch purpoſes; but a © foreigner” I ib bu 
has given us great jealouſies, and would have that one _ 
of the Queſtions. FOE gen 

Mr Love.] Would have it another Queſtion, * who uff 
adviſed that the army ſhould be appointed to draw up WM 2t all 
towards London, to awe this Houſe, to make us vote tion © 
what they pleaſe ?” go on 

The Duke of Buckingham was called in, as before, and then ſp 
ſpoke thus : 

* In the firſt place, I return this Honourable: Houſe humble Thu 
Thanks for the Honour of twice admitting me; efpecially when , | wok 
I conſider, how ill I exprefled myſelf yeſterday—Conſider 1. a8 
the condition 1 am in; in danger to pats for a vicious perſon, audi,. Kin 
a Betrayer of my Country, all the world over—T have the me- eg of 5 
fortune to bear the blame of other men's faults—I know that i iter he. 
is laid againſt me the © revealing the King's counſels,” c, with he 
reſpondency with the enemy, in time of war,” and © havin hin r 
dered what the Council would have done“ —I hope I ſhall b T.. Du 
pardon, if I ſpeak truth for myſelf. I told you, that, it Her, on 
Triple Alliance had advantage in it, I had the honour to hei piments 
as or-at a hand in it (I ſpeak it without vanity) as any man 1 

iloH 


Then upon the French Anibaflador's and other — 
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had orders to compliment upon the ſad ſubject of Madame F— 
thought it for the ſervice of the King, that the French ought 
not to endeavour to be conſiderable at fea; we were jealous of 
them, that the Dutch ſhould make their peace with them, becauſe 
they had power to conquer. When I returned, I had all the 
demonſtrations imaginable that the French had no ſuch thoughts, 
but that the King of England ſhould be maſter at ſea—lI pietend 
not to judge, whether I, or another, was in the right, but 
leave the Houſe to judge. At that time, I, and Lord Shafte/bury, 
were of opinion not to begin a war, without advice of the Par- 
liament, and the affections of the People, that the Parliament 
might join in it; and TI believe the King, at the head of his Par- 
Jiament, the greateſt Prince in the world: This was Shafteſbury's 
opinion and mine, but not Lord Arlington's— Then | was of opi- 
nion not to make uſe of the French ſhips ; but to have half the 
- value of them in money, for Engliſh ſhips, which would have 
been of more ſervice ; the French ſhips of no uſe to us, becauſe 
of no experience, and the uſe of our ſeas, learned by them, of 
great danger to us—Lord Arlington was of a contrary opinion— 
| was ſent to Dunkir+ to the King of France, Arlington to 
Utrecht J endeavoured to have money, inſtead of ſhips; 
at my firſt audience, the French King was willing to comply with 
it, but, after ſome time, by letters and returns from hence, it was 
atered—T make no reflections, but declare matter of fact 
Then Lord Shafteſbury and I were of opinion to order the war 
ſo, that the French were to deliver towns into our hands: An 
uſeful precedent ! Lord Arlington was of opinion to have no towns 
at all delivered, for one year, and here is the cauſe of the condi- 


tion of affairs, with that of the fleet, and the French army let 


go on to conquer; they get all, and we nothing, and agree for 
none neither--Conſider who it was locked up with the French 
Ambaſſador ; my ſpirit moves me to tell you. When we are to 
conſider what to do, we muſt adviſe with the French Ambaſſador 
vill not trouble you with Reports. Look not upon measaPeer, 
but as an honeſt Exgli/h Gentleman, who have ſuffered much for 


*King Charles's ſiſter, the Dutch- 
els of Orleans, who, in 1671, ſoon 
iter her return from an interview 
with her brother at Dover, was 
polſoned at Paris, (as was ſuppoſed) 
by the direction of her huiband. 
The Duke of Buckingham was ſent 
over, on that occaſion, with com- 
pliments of condoleance. 

Reflecting on Lord Arlington. 
The French Ambailador, here men- 


tioned, was M. Rouvigny, a Proteſt- 
ant, whoſe ſon was created Earl of 
Galway, by King William, and com- 
manded the Britiſb forces in Portu- 
gal, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
Burnet ſays, ©* He had the appoint- 
ment of an Ambaſſador, but would 
not take the character, that he 
might not have a chapel, and mals 
ſaid in it.“ 
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my love to my Country- -I had a regiment yo me, which nd 
was Sir Edward Scott's; and, not knowing the Law of England, preſl 
J gave him fifteen hundred pounds for it; no Papiſts, nor Irijh an C 


in the regiment---I will fay nothing of my extraordinary gains, b, 
J have loſt as much eſtate as ſome have got, and that is a big Trip 
-word---I am honeſt, and when I ſhall be found otherwiſe, deſire A 
t) die---A man that has not gotten by all this---TI leave it to you, : 
If I am a Grievance, I am the cheapeſt Grievance, after al] Ord: 
this, that ever this Houſe had; and fo humbly aſk pardon of and 
the Houſe for the trouble, c. | | A 


Then the Speaker told the Duke, That he was commanded, poun 
'by the Houſe, to afk his Grace ſome Queſtions, if he pleaſed to 8. 


make anſwer to them.” The Duke anſwered, ** he was willing,” Ar 
Queſtion 1. Whether any perſons have, at any time, de- only 
clared to him any of their advices, or ill purpoſes, againſt the 9, 
liberty of this Houſe, or propounded any ways to him for alter- At 
i 1g our Government; and if they did, what was that advice, and ſo mi 
by whom? | | inct 
 Anſwer.] It is an old proverb, “ Over ſhoes, over boots,” pally 


This reflects upon one now not living [Lord Clifford] and | 10. 
would have Pardon for not naming him, and fear it will be and ti 
thought a malicious invention of mine. I have ſaid nothing yet Al 
but what I can juſtify ; but this not. : and f 
2. What his Grace meant by this expreſſion yeſterday [“ that thithe 
he had gotten nothing, and that] others had gotten four, fue, Rump 
or ſix hundred thouſand pounds ;” who they were that had got- 
ten it, and by what means ? 


Anſwer. 1 cannot acquaint you how they got it, becauſe of Or 
not well acquainted myſelf with the means of getting Money, ſhould 
What the Duke of Ormond has got is upon record. Lord he K 

lington has not got fo much, but a great deal. Nen; 

3. By whoſe advice the army was raiſed, and Papiſts ſet id aſt, th 
" officer them, and Monſicur Schozzberg to be their General! not for 

Anfeer.] J cannot ſay e by whoſe advice,” but, on my bo 7'<nce 
- nour, not by my advice, but was told by a man that is dea France 

© that Lord Arlington ſent tor him,“ and it will be eafily proved cle, th 

4. Whether he knows, that :ny have adviſed to make uſe « II. 
the army to awe the Debates 41d Reſolutions of this Houſe ? Parlian 

Auſwer,] his is the tame (Queſtion of a diſcourſe from a m Anfr 
that is dead to a man that is living. If I had deſerved it, I mig P alan 
| have had the command oi the army that Monſieur Schombe gation 

had; but I have been told, that Lord Arlington would have t me goc 
Ciovernment by an army. know 

5. By hoe Countel and Miniltcy. the Triple League . Tom 
inade 7 E. 


4/wer ] Lord Ariington and I were ouly employed to tre 
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end finding the danger that we were [in of being] cheated, 
preſſed the Ambaſſadors to ſign before they had power It was 
an odd requeſt to the Ambaſſadors, yet they did ſign. 

6. Who made the firſt Treaty with France, by which the 
Triple League was broken, [and the Articles thereof ?] 

Anſwer.) J made no Treaty. 

7. Who adviſed the ſhutting up the Exchequer, whereby the 
Orders of Aſſignment and Credit of the Exchequer [were broken 
and] deſtroyed ? | | 

Anſwer.) I was not the adviſer. I loft three thouſand 
pounds by it. | 

8. And the Declaration about matters of Religion made ? 


only than what might be done by the Declaration by Law. 

9. And the Smyrna fleet fallen upon, before war was declared? 

Anſwer.] It was Lord Arlington's advice; I was againſt it; 
b much againſt it (as careful of the honour of the nation) that 

| incurred ſome anger from the King. Lord Arlington princi- 
»W ply moved it—And I might ſay more. 
1 10. And the ſecond Treaty with the French King at Utrecht, 
and the Articles thereof ? 
ot Anſiber.] Lord Arlington and I were ſent over to Utrecht, 
and found in the common people of Holland, in our journey 

WM tbither, the greateſt conſternation imaginable—Like burning the 
Rump in England, crying, God bleſs the King of England /” 
and «© curſing the States; and had we then gone over and land- 
ed our men, we might have conquered the country; the Prince 
of Orange would have had Peace with France; but what ſhare 
ſhould we have had ? "Though he was the King's nephew, yet 
the King muſt be kind to his own country---If Peace had been 
tagen, we had been in worſe condition than we were before: At 
aft, the Prince of Orange hoped for a good Peace; but I was 
not for France to have all, and England nothing. The conſe- 
quence would have been, Holland muſt depend on France, if 
France had conquered near Germany think it a wiſe Arti- 
cle, that France ſhould not make Peace without us. 


Parliament; and the Parliament thereupon prorogued ? 
 Anſwer,) Lord Shafteſbury and I were for “ the advice of 
Parliament for the war“ I can ſay nothing to “ the Proro- 
gation” -I believe the Parliament will never be againf a war for 
the good of England; and ſo defire the pardon of the Houſe : 
I know not how words may have ſlipped me, and lay myſelf at 
tie feet of the Houſe, as an Engliſh Gentleman, 

The Duke then ſaluted the Houſe, as before, and withdrew. 


S 4 [ Debate. ] 


| Anſwer.) I do not difown that I adviſed it, but no farther 


II. By whoſe counſels the war was made, without advice gf 
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Colonel Birch.] What the Duke has told us are perſo- 
nal diſcourſes of one that is dead.” He may inform 
us, if he pleaſes, of one of thoſe living Would have 
him declare them, and have him called in again. 

Mr Sawyer. | What came from a dead man can be of 
no uſe imaginable ; but here is no anſwer made to “ ſet- 
ting upon the Smyrna fleet.” Probably he is leſs guilty 
as to State affairs, but for public ſcandal, would have the 
Queſtion put for his removal.” | 

Sir Nicholas Carew.] Hcoped for great light from the 
Duke, but he gives no light as to perſons of a contrary 
opinion to him. 

Sir Courtney Poole.) Thinks us not ſo much in the 
dark—Thinks this noble Lord will ſatisfy you farther to- 
morrow—He named but one about the army : He may 
tell you more, 8 

Sir Nilliam Letois.] He had no proof of the moſt ma 
terial points, but from a perſon dead. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] All he has ſaid terminates in one 
man; but he believes no man ſo big as he repreſents 
him—It was in his power to have given larger anſwers, 
if he would Ile cannot believe that ſome one perſon, 
without help, could carry counſels againſt two or three; 
not one evil againſt two good—By the ſame right, you 
may ſend for him, as he came before; and if not, you 
ray ſend to the Flouſe of Peers for their leave. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] We have little light from the 
Puke without explaining—No Oath of Secrecy does 
bind a man to promcte an ill act; but as for promoting, or 
not promoting a league, tis no ſin In one of the Anſwers, 
the Duke makes Lord Arlington inſtrumental in breaking 
the Triple Alliance; but it is not the Duke's ſaying it, 
that makes him ſo; nor Lord Arlington's ſaying it that 
makes the Duke ſo: Otherwiſe, happy is the firſt accuſer 
Wauld be equal on both ſides, but would aſk, Whether 
any man believes that Lord Arlington would own all this? 
You are to. have tarther light from the Duke, OY 

| | im 
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him to come again, if he be willing, or, if not, to the 


Houſe of Lords, for leave for him. 

Colonel Birch.) Would ſend out two Gentlemen to 
know, whether the Duke has any thing farther to ſay— 
That is parliamentary. | 

Sir Robert Howard.] Some things came from the Duke 
that require us to proceed more carefully, than we are 
about to do; but the Queſtion that is preſſed is like hear- 
ing him after, and condemning him firſt. Upon the 
whole, you cannot but think the time of the day, and 
the thing, great enough to put us upon conſidering it till 
to-morrow. : | 

Mr Ruſſel.) If the Debate be adjourned, the Duke, by 
his power, may Prorogue us again, as he has done for- 
merly. | | 

Mr Sawoyer.] Pities the Duke's condition here, and the 
loſs of his eſtate ; but would have you proceed in it. 

Sir Jobn Morton.] He that has made bold with his 
own King, in contempt, and with the King of Kings! 
Would have the Queſtion. 


Sir Nicholas Pedley.] The Duke may have Patents for 


life, The Serjeant of your Mace has a Patent for his 
place, for life, and it is a frechold in him. You cannot 
take away the Duke's office without legal proceedings 
againſt him—By rule of Law, there muſt be a ſcire facias 
(which is a judicial Writ to call a man to ſhow cauſe to 
the Court whence it iſſues, why execution of judgment 
paſſed, ſhould not go out)—You cannot put a man from 
his freehold ; and he would not have the Queſtion. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Sees not ſuch danger in this, as is 
aleged—By Impeachments, the Lords are Judges. By 
the Addreſs we make to the King, the King cannot grant 


againſt Law more than is in his power Would clear it 


to the Houſe, It may fall out to have the ſame caſe before 
you again, and would not have any perſon out of the 
power of the Houſe of Commons. : 

Mr Waller.] Moves, not for the Duke's ſake, but for 
his own. You take away from him more than you leave 
um Common fame againſt one of the Lords is the 

ſame 


is 
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ſame thing here — Lou go with an humble deſire to the 


King to have our judgment put in execution—PBe. 
cauſe you have not liked men, they have been removed 173 
Some ſay, he never ſaid the word alleged againſt him; bu: 
others ſay, others ſaid them No proof Witneſſes may 


be corrupted Not many men are hanged for want of 
their pardon, if recorded—Neverany man was hanged, with W of 
his pardon in his hand This is a great convulſion of ſtate, 
a Peer to come down to your Houſe. If times are ſo cor- 
rupt, I muſt piece out my innocence with a pardon—If 8 
this nation be ever preſerved, it muſt be in this place; 


and where ſo great a power is, if not as exact a Juſtice «& 
with it, we are not ſate—God has given us great power, * 
and thank God for it. | 5 or 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] The Duke's office is a Patent, nor 
and a Freehold - The Duke may have a recompence for bar 


his office. ä 
Sir Charles Harbord.] The Duke's office coſt him 2 IM ther 
great ſum of money, and it may be any man's caſe— 
Pray be tender in what you cannot put the King upon, in I hoid 
point of Law. | | Si 
Sir Milliam Lewis.) We have cauſe to be tender in the 


things offered, and “ to deſire that the King would be Tex 
pleaſed to give him leave to fell his place.“ = © M 

Lord Cavendiſb.] Should not be for the latter part oF = 
the Queſtion, it it © took his place” from him, tor the wou 
King may © give him leave to ſell it.“ juſtic 

Lord Carubury.] Is not for taking away the Duke's prove 
life. Would have things rightly underſtood—Ir concerns judici 
not his Freehold ; he holds it only during the King's i 
pleaſure. Is not againſt his © leave to ſell it“ Do you Mini 
intend to leave employment” wholly out of the Que. one 8 
tion? Ie has a Patent for Gentleman of the Bedchambe ,..11 
and a Penſion for it, and his Licutenancy of Yorifarre: Does 
and, on the other fide, would not recommend him t« light! 


the King, and not think him fit to be about his perſon. Mem 
Sir John Duncombe.] Has a great compaſſion for th: 


Þþ-nourable per ſon's misfortuncs— What.comftort can 2 Lords 
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have, after ſuch a charge, without ſome compenſation for 
his place? — Which he moves for. | 

Mr Harwood.) Has had great honour for this perſon, 
but now muſt lay all aſide here—With what face can 
you make ſuch an Addreſs to the King ?—You do no- 
thing to take away the King's charity, in compenſation 
of his places, and doubts. not but the King will do it— 
t is a burden greater than he could wiſh he had, but 
would not put it upon the King by our Addreſs. 

Sir William Coventry. |] Makes this Declaration, not 
by what he ſhall ſay, to move you to a ſharper cenſure 
than you intend—Moves only for the milder part of 
your Debate. To remove him” is the general ſenſe, but 
would not wound other men, by deſtroying his Patent, 
nor wound his Freehold, nor take away his Blood—(If 
that was intended, then another manner of proceeding 
muſt. be, than has been already) Would have added to 
thes Queſtion, *©* reſerving to him the profits of ſuch 
places, as of right, he has, by any inheritance, or free- 
hold. Of 

Sir William Hickman.) Seconds it. = 

Mr Powle.] Would have bim “removed out of offices 
that are granted him at his Majeſty's pleaſure.” 

Mr Swynfin.] Be the offender ever ſo great, or the 
offence, you may err in the manner of proceeding— 
Would have you proceed by ſuch rules as agree with 
juſtice In the Duke of Lauderdale's caſe, perſons did 
prove things againſt him (your Members) Looks for 
judicial proof before you; information has been, but 
remembers no proof — It has been the courſe, that great 
Miniſters of State do take out thoſe pardons, ſometimes 
one or two in a year—As to impeachment, this way was 
well; for then all evidence on both ſides is heard 
Does not think removal from the King's preſence” a 
light thing. Put the caſe, you had this upon your own 
Members Would you have Frecholds taken away with - 
cut proof? Thinks it an ill precedent Let the caſe be this, 
Lords or whoſe it will, we have nothing but juſtice for 
our own preſervation - Whoever ſhall judge a man, and 


O 
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not hear him to the point, though his judgment be juſt. | 
he is unjuſt in judging. wet 
Colonel Strangways.] There is no freehold in a grant dep 
„at the King's pleaſure” —Will you make Lex et con- tho! 
ſuetudo Parliamenti nothing? — We do as a Grand Jury W The 
does, perſuaded in conſcience that the thing is ſo—Neither MW ing 
Fornicator, nor Adulterer, &c. ſhall enter into the kingdom WM pow 
of Heaven Hopes that virtue will be countenanced here— it no 
This vote is only “ to remove ſuch a Counſellor,” to well 
reſtore the King, and honour and integrity unto the C 
kingdom: No ſanguinary Law—Not for taking away his ve 1 
freehold, but only what he holds at the King's pleaſure— no re 


Hopes that men of ſobriety and honeſty will be near the MW then 
King, and would have the Duke removed. is the 
Sir Thomas Meeres.] ** Removing from the King's and 
perſon” is, in conſequence, removing from places and WM a G. 
employments—Ir is alſo ſaid, we are heard as a Grand Wou 
Jury, in impeachments ;” but, as you proceed now, there tie 
are objections ; you now give your laſt judgment, what- W King 
ever the King will do. Says another Gentleman, * you King 
have heard no proofs ;* but theſe ſhall not go without IM have 
an anſwer—This Houſe had great power in judgment by IM is bet 
common fame, as every one of us is told without doors. ponſib 
Lex Parliamentaria. Thirty perſons, in Mr Prynne's for di. 
books, were deſired to be removed from former Kings, I have | 
becauſe the people ſpoke ill of them; ſome of them, from 
though not all, were removed The Duke is a fine per- Queſt 
ſon, and taking with us, and we have a tenderneſs; bu Sir: 
it does not become this Houſe to countenance ſelling of Lords 
places—Though common fame is the great prerogative val fro 


of this Houſe, yet would uſe it very ſparingly. King 7 
Sir John Birkenhead.) Is againſt clancular and clande-Wpreſenc 
ſtine proceedings An the common law, if the Chriſtian Wheth 
. neighbourhood ſay, one keeps another man's wife, Ng to 
yet upon his oath he may clear himſelf - Lord Bacuſ fed— 


calls common fame a common liar ;” and the precedentii s no P 
cited, of removals, were in ill times Is againſt rl Lord 
of 29 7 


lalter part of the Queſtion. 
| MATT. 7 9 inche, 
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Mr Powle.] Birkenhead ſaid, the precedents, cited, 
were of ill times,” —1 1 Richard II. a great while before his 
depoſing : That was done in the 22d. The effects of 
thoſe cenſures then kept things quiet, till his depoſing 
The Duke of Ireland was then removed, for encroach- 
ing upon Royal power —Wiſhes we might ever uſe this 
power moderately, and that we had no occaſion of uſing 
it now—Bzrkenhead would not have miſtaken him, if as 
well verſed in Hiſtory as Records. | 

Colonel Birch.] A good pattern before us, of what 
we may ſay of the dead—lIs one of thoſe [who] deſired 


no reſolution of this matter till another day; and did it 
chen for another reaſon, not for favour to the Duke —It 


is the cuſtom, that the Speaker call for a clear account, 
and wiſhes it had been now from the Duke: But cannot 
1] Gentleman give a clear opinion in the Queſtion ? 
| W Would not call for it When once the Debate was, in 
e che Convention, of recommending Counſellors to the 
king, it was anſwered, ** all the awe you have upon the 
have an ill opinion of, you may remove them ;” and it 
is better for us then to name them, for we muſt be re- 
ponſible for them—Shall you depart from this, and call 
for dire& proof of perſons only, and not things? You 
have great prejudice by it—You cannot take his freehold 
from him by your vote, and he is therefore for the 

ueſtion. . 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) Fears, that you may claſh with the 
Lords upon another thing— When the point was of remo- 
val from the King's preſence, 29 Henry VI. as now, the 
King anſwered, he is content to remove them from his 
preſence, except they be Lords, unleſs they approve.“ 
Whether any clear precedent, the Commons originally to 

to the King to remove, in caſe of Peers, is not ſatiſ- 
—][t is not the caſe of the Duke of Lauderdale, who 
s no Peer. | 

Lord Cornbury.} Littleton is miſtaken in the precedent 
of 29 Henry VI. The Duke of Somerſet, and the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, were removed — The words af the accuſa- 


tion 


King's Council hereafter is, if they be ſuch as the people 
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tion were, The people ſpake ill of them”—The King 

grants the requeſt of the Commons, unleſs to ſome few 
erſons that were Lords, who are neceſſary about him 

The Lords concurrence will beget another Debate, 

but the King is ſtill at the ſame freedom. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] If the Lords have any exceptions 

againſt our proceedings, let us not be without anſwers 


to them. 


29 Henry VI. The King is willing they 


ſhall be removed, to ſee if any one will approve.” 


Reſolved, That an Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, to 
remove the Duke of Buckingham from all his employments that 
are held during his Majeſty's pleaſure, and from his Preſence and 


Councils for ever. 


J. hurſday, Fanuary. 6:8; 


Lord Obrien delivered a Petition about“ his Wife's lands grant- 
ed away from him, and his writings taken from him by a file of 
muſqueteers, and cannot obtain his right without your help.“ 


It was referred to a Committee. 


Lord Sr. John.] Has advi 


ſed with ſome .Law; ers a- 


bout a Bill he had formerly leave to bring in, of Habees 
Corpus, for people ſent into Jreland, and out of the reach 


of the law. 


He had leave to bring it in. 


Sir Gilbert Gerrard.] Has a complaint a2ainſt a great 
Miniſter of State, the Earl of Arlington — All great af- 
fairs and tranſactions go through h's hands — He has 
been the great Ireaſurer; the management of that muſt 
paſs by him He has no prejudice to him, or diſobliga- 


Bennet, advanced afterwards to 
be Earl of Arlington, was made Se- 
cretary of State, by the intereſt of 
the Popiſh party, {in 1662.) He 
was a proud man. His parts were 
ſolid, but not quuck. He had the 
art of obſcrving the King's temper, 
and managing it beyond all the 
men of that time. He was believ- 
ed a Papiſt. He had once profeſſed 
it, and when he died, he again re- 
couciled himſelf to that Church. 
Wet in the whole courſe of his Mi- 


niſtry, he ſeemed to have made it 
a maxim, that the King ought 
to ſhow no favour to Popery, 2 
that all his affairs would be ſpoiled, 
if ever he turned that way; which 
made the Papiſts become his mortal 
enemies, and accuſe him as an apoſ- 
tate, and a betrayer of their inter. 
eſts. Burnet. 

He died in 1685, leaving an only 


daughter, married to King (Hare! 


favourite ſon, the Duke of Grafion. 


tion 


lars © 
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tion from him, but it is a duty he owes the King and 


ration—Ir was juſt upon your heels the taking away 


your liberties, contrary to the Laws of the kingdom ; 
and, to back this, an army was raiſed of dangerous men, 
unfit to command Nothing has paſſed for ſome years bur 
through his hands; the army, the Declaration; he the 
great conduit- pipe: This inſtance many within theſe 
walls know, and abroad he is reported a Papiſt, and re- 


find the Act for ſuppreſſing of Conventicles ; upon his 
Majeſty's power to ſuſpend Laws in the Proviſo; upon 
the diviſion of the Houſe, Arlington ſtaid in for it with 
not above thirty—Every thing paſſed through his hands; 
all Licences, according to the Declaration. 

The Articles he has to | exhibit againſt Lord Arlington are un- 
der three heads. 

1. That the ſaid Earl hath been a conſtant and moſt vehement 
promoter of Popery and Popiſh Counſels. 

2. That the ſaid Earl hath been guilty of many and undue 


practices, to promote his own greatnels, and hath embezzled and 
waſted the treaſure of this nation. 


the great truſt repoſed in him, by his Majeſty, as Counſellor 
and principal Secretary of State. 

[ The Particulars of x6 Articles will follow in Lard Arling- 
ton's Speech in the Houſe. ] 
7 Sir Robert Carr. ] Aſſures you, that he does not t oppoſe 
the bringing in the Articles, or any thing objected againſt 
at Lord Arlington; but he has a letter to the Speaker to be 
a. communicated to the Houle. 
Lord Obrien.] Knows not but what has been ſaid ye- 
e it Witerday may have been the occaſion of this letter, and 
dor vould have it read. 
led, WW Sir Gilbert Gerrard.] Then proceeded to the Particu- 
uct lers of Lord Arlington's charge (which will follow in the 
noſe I Defence.) | 
Sir Charles Wheeler.) Lord Ari gan, with Lord Of- 
ry, brought him to kiſs the King's hand, at his return 
tom Jamaica, &c. More may be ſaid, but when his 
ountry's ſervice, and the honour of the nation, is con- 


tion cerned, 


conciled to the Church of Rome. In the Journal you may 


3. That the ſaid Earl hath falſely and traiterouſly betraved- 
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cerned, muſt lay all private conſiderations aſide To the MW ces 
firſt head of the Earl's being a conſtant and moſt ye. rie 
hement promoter of Popery, c.“ He ſerves for one of the fan 
Univerſities, (Cambridge) and ſo is more than ordinarily der 


obliged to ſpeak to this Article: The Declaration was à me 
great means to bring about that end. A ſad condition the W pro 


kingdom of Ireland is in; it muſt coſt our blood and trez- « 
 fure—There are ſixty thouſand [rib Papiſts ; and at the the 
King's return, ſpecial care was taken that they ſhould not l 


be in ſtrong walled towns, and an Act paſſed for it there; MW oft! 
and, notwithſtanding that, a letter was ſigned by Lord MW ma: 
Arlington, with a non obftante to this Act, that Papiſts I was 
may inhabit walled towns Would have that letter read, pec 
and it will tell you how it does eſpecially ſtrike off that MW tim 
Act of Parliament—Lord Arlington was owner of a ſhip MW Kin 
that fell to piracy and robbed the Engliſo; and, at thi to : 
time, the Lord Lieutenant of Jreland complains of this ente 
Fitzpatrick into England, but could have no anſwer- not 
But he had two thouſand pounds to pay his regiment—AnM in C 
objection may lie, © that all might paſs his office, and is n. 
he but a Miniſter, and does but obey command, being whe! 
but a miniſterial officer.“ In caſes abſolutely contrary to Lorc 
the Law of the land, there a. Miniſter ought to be ſo ge- A lis 
nerous as to put his Majeſty in mind what is againt if he 
Law, and will contribute to the King's hurt— In the will) 


time of the late King, Montroſe had twenty thouſand foot, becai 
twelve thouſand whereof the King would have march into with 
Eugland to join with four thoufand horſe. The King k ner lin, 
not how to join them, and, in great courage, would g ds 
himſelf: Lord Gerrard, the General of the Hort You 
thought it treaſonable to carry the King out of Euglau do th 
and told him, „Sir, I will go, if you pleaſe; but I will ce 
rather lay down my commiſſion than carry the King olg pilts, 
of England.” Flow tender of their actions ſome men are I piſt, 
In the Act of Conformity there is ** Aſſent and Conſent; ¶ not ye 
we are ſure that he that gives it is one of us. Her theref 
was Aſſent and Conſent” in Lord Arlington in thi deſery 
matter The miniſterial Apothecary, when we are {ic as yo. 
is called upon as well as the Doctor — The way of pf Vo 


ccedin 


ceeding with the Duke of Buckingham had many Que- 
ries; what was proved? Would go on in this with the 
ſame vigour, and apply your Vote of the Duke of Lau- 
derdale, of dangerous and obnoxious to the Govern- 
ment,“ to the preſent affair Will undertake to bring 
proof of the charge, and moves to addreſs the King, 
« that this noble Earl may for ever be baniſhed from 
the King's preſence.” fa | 

Mr Secretary Covertry.] Deſires to tell you the cuſtom 

W ofthe Secretary's Office. (Wonders that the Proviſo made ſo 
many years ago was now mentioned, which Lord Arlington 
vas for, with thirty more, and then that Lord was not ſuſ- 
ected of Popery.) The Grooms of the Bed- chamber ſome - 
times get the King's hand, and they ſometimes got the 
King's band, and it was not allowed by the Secretaries, only 
to avoid counterfeiting the King's hand, and the thing 
entered in the office If orders that the officers ſhould 
not obey orders, without the Secretary's counterſigning, 
in Council, let the Secretary's opinion be what it will, it 
is not in the Secretary's power to do what he will; but 
when the Council, or the King, order ſuch a letter to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, it is not his fault—If Lord 
Arlington has counterfeited the King's hand, it is a fault, but 
it he has counterſigned by order, he is not to blame: And 
will you for that baniſh him? A General is not puniſhed, 
becauſe he has done bravely, but becauſe he has fought 
without order: It is not reaſonable to remove Lord 
Arlington upon ſuch allegations—In the Duke of Lauder- 
dal's accuſation, four Members depoſed an article 
You heard the Duke of Buckingham, and hopes you will 
do the ſame juſtice to this Lord — Tou are not ripe for 
Wheeler's vote A Secretary of State may ſpeak with Pa- 
piſts, and “ becauſe I bring a Petition from a poor Pa- 
are I piſt, therefore I am one,“ is no conſequence—You have 
ent; not yet ſtated what it is to be“ -opiſhly affected; and 
Hen therefore your judgment cannot be given—ls for all that 
thi deſerve ill, to be puniſhed ; but do the ſame to this Lord 

(ck as you have done to the reſt. 

„ Vor. 1k - I 


Sir 
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Sir Gilbert Gerrard.] This Lord is in the mouths of 
all people, and in their hearts they are againſt him. He 
would have the articles read, and will give an account of 
them, one by one. þ 

The Speaker. ] Moves that he may read Lord Arling- 
ton's Letter. Tye Letter was read accordingly, as follous: 


« Mr SPEAKER, [+ 
Hearing that the Honourable Houſe of Commons are inform. 
ing themſelves of public affairs, wherein, I humbly conceive, 
. what I can ſay may be of uſe and ſatisfaction to them, I beſecch 
you to do me the favour, by the means of this Houſe, to obtain 
eave for me to be heard by the Honourable Houſe. | 
| Hs : ARLINGTON,” 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Moves that Lord Arlington may be 

aſked the ſame Queſtions with the Duke of Buckingham, 

excepting that of Monſieur Schomberg, being one of the 
articles Lord Arlington is accuſed of— Would have the 
reſt, of which he is not accuſed. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Hopes that the Houſe will 
not vote that we ſhall examine him—No Member of the 
Lords Houſe can anſwer us. 

Sir William Lewis.) He is at his own pleaſure for an- 
ſwering our Queſtions—He, by his Letter, offers infor- 
mation only. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] He is judge of his own diſcretion; 
you may aſk him what you piecale, 

Sir Robert Carr. ] Believes, that any Queſtion this Houſe 
will aſk this noble Lord, he will anſwer. 

The Speaker. ] Reminded the Houſe of making a noile 
yeſterday, and that we ought not particularly to ſalute 
any man, becauſe the reſpects of the Houſe are paid by 
the Chair; an irregular motion when performed by any 
elſe. | 

Sir Edmund Jennius.] If you loſe the opportunity of 
aſking him Queſtions here, perhaps you will not {ce 
him again. 

Colonel Birch.] Can any thing be more natural than 
aſking of Queſtions? and the Speaker has drawn Que- 
ſtions this way and that way, till you have come to th: 

bottom 
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bottom—lf he gives full Anſwers, you need go no far- 


ther—It was not ſo managed yeſterday. 


Sir Charles Harbord.] If, upon the relation he makes, 
you find no cauſe, then would have no Queſtions aſked 
—You cannot examine a Peer, nor can you ſend for him 
again. 

"Sir Robert Howard.] Sees no prejudice to aſk Que- 
ſtions—The candour of the Houſe for him If he has 
not power to anſwer your Queſtions, he will let you 
know it—He may not have opportunity to ſpeak of 
things without your Queſtions; and, if he be free in 
point of duty to the King, and reflections to himſelf, he 
is free. | 

Mr Sacheverell.] Would have no _—_ aſked him 
to accuſe himſelf—Five of the Queſtions concern him, 
and he would have all theſe laid aſide. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Thoſe in the dark he would have 
queſtioned, but thoſe in which he is concerned, and which 
were averred yeſterday by the Duke, need not be aſked him. 


The Earl of Arlington was admitted into the Houſe, in the 
ſame manner, in all reſpects, with the Duke of Buckingham. 
He then ſpoke to this effect: I acknowledge the honour theHouſe 
has done me in admitting me to ſpeak here---In private con- 
verſation, andat dinners, I havemet with a paperof Articles againſt 
me, in the nature of an impeachment, though upon uncertain 
zrounds---Had I as much memory as innocence, I aſſure my- 
ſelf of all favour from this Houſe---I have a bad memory, and fo 
mult make uſe of papers---I reduce the accuſations to three heads. 
Firſt, matter of Religion. Secondly, matter of War and Treaties. 
Thirdly, particular hive and Acquilitions I have got fince the 
King's Reſtoration. 

it, For Religion. I never did one act to derogate from the 
Proteſtant Religion, neither have I heard maſs, nor made any re- 
conciliation to the Church of Rome---I hope you will not reſt 
upon aſperſions, unleſs any honourable Member will aver it on his 
knowledge, and, if ſo, I am content it ſhould paſs for a conviction 
am accuſed of having a part in compoſing the Declaration 
or Liberty of Conſcience.” I was preſent in Council when it was 
reſolved, that, in time of war, it might be of great advantage 
to do any temporary thing, till the Parliament might conſider of 
it; but, as ſoon as I was convinced that it was contrary to law, 
| was the firſt man that adviſed to deſiſt from what was not 
2 tenable 
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tenable by law---As for what concerns the Papiſts (Roman Catho- 
lics) I ſuppoſe, that, according to the function of my place, | 
mię ht pen it, but it was brought to me changed to what was 
reſolved in Council---To the charge of being “ a favourer of 
Papiſts,” I anſwer, In particular I have favoured thoſe of the 
Church of England; but I have promiſcuouſly obliged men of merit, 
without diſtinction of Religion. | 

To the zd, That I have promoted Iriſb Papiſts and Rebels, 
to be let into corporations and commiſhons of the peace, offices 
of truſt, military and civil, &c.” This is ſo ill imputed to me, 
that I was not at London, at the Council, but at my country 
houſe, when the order was made. Any Gentleman here, that 


knows the forms in this matter, can tell, that theſe letters are 


by the King's particular direction. 

3. Bringing the moſt violent Papiſts into command of com- 
panies and regiments of the King's Engliſh ſubjects, &c. and 
though they refuſed the oaths by the Act enjoined, procuring 
them new Commiſſions.” It was affirmed to me, that Colonel 
Panton would take the Oaths and Teſt, and by his looks ſeemed 
to accept his commiſſion accordingly---I dare pronounce that not 
one commiſſion was ſigned by me, but for ſuch as went into 
foreign parts, and were not likely to return. 

4. That I ſtopped proſecution of the piracy in Treland, 
of one Fitzpatrick.” My hand is no way ſeen in it, but in an 
order for his proſecution. A letter was ſent me from the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; but I gave no interruption, directly nor 
inlirectly, to his proſecution. 

3 1 and lodging in my houſe a Prieſt, contrary 
to the known laws, a noted Sollicitor of the Popiſh Faction, Tc." 
I know of none, except Father Patrick, that ever frequented my 
houſe, unleſs by chance, upon ſome ſudden emergency. 

6. „ That l was the adviſer to begin the war, without 
conſent of Parliament.” Whatever others may have done, few 
had a more poſitive ſhare in hindering it than myſelf--- There 
was no ſuch thing as * conſtraining the Ambaſſadors to ſign, 
as was alleged. What was done was on the other fide of the 
water, and I was ſenſible of all approaches of violation of the 
League; in this I can ſcarce vindicate myſelf without reflec- 
tion on others : I cannot affirm, but will lay before you my pre- 
ſumptions and others in this buſineſs---Fraxce, to bring the 
Duke of Buckinzham on their fide, contrived his going over to 
Paris, on pretence of ſome eaſy coaches for the King, which he 
had leave for. The King warned him by no means to meddic 


» See the Duke of Buckingham's Speech. " 
. ö wit 
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with affairs---The King of France uſed him well, and gave him 
a jewel---He counſelled me about it; to requite him, I told 
him in what ſtate matters lay: I ſee you faſt to the Spaniſh in- 
tereſt, if you will procure me a penſion from the Spaniyh Am- 
baſſador:“ The Duke took the pleaſure of telling the tale, and, 
upon my honour, I appeal if many have not heard the Duke ſay, 
with oaths, Arlington is to be turned out, and he would fur- 
niſh the King with a better Secretary; which he might eaſily have 
done. The firſt time the Duke diſcovered himſelf, he defired 
to go with a compliment into France, which might have been 
done by a more ordinary man. He had authority to ſound that 
Court, and brought word of the French refolutions for war, and 
ſo magnified that King and his Miniſters, that all wondered at it 
He brought accounts of reſolutions of France for our intereſt, 
but no particulars; ſometimes ſerioufly, ſometimes pleafantly. 
The King told me the reports. I anſwered, ©* Examine the 
thing, and be not 2 by particular partiality.” I have 
leave from the King for my coming hither, for the purgation 
of myſelf. Jam taxed with having ſpoiled the treaty with France. 
Many, that I can name, preſent in Council, have heard the 
Duke ſay, „J am perſuaded, what Lord Arlington ſays is with 
reflection---Either I did, or did not ſay, he changed the Treaty.“ 
fear the Duke has forgot the Treaty. This French Treaty 
confirmed the Triple Alliance; the King eſtabliſhed it in the 
Treaty---It is true, the progreſs of the war has begotten ſome 
diſturbance ; as the buſineſs of Cbarleroy. If France diſturbs, 
this Treaty is violated---France was thus warned. The King of 
France aſked leave for ſome forces to paſs through Flanders : Mon- 
teri gave him a civil denial; which being reſented by the King, 
on the behalf of France, diverted the French King from marching. 
As for C the delivery of towns to us,” tis fo filly a thing, that it 
deſerves not an anſwer. We have ever preſſed France for money 
inſtead of ſhips. France had ſtores, but could not ſpare money. 
The King ſent to compliment the King of France at Dunkirk--- 
Buckingham offered himſelf, and treated of things unknown to me 
He hoped ſatisfaction to wait upon ſo great a King, ſo obliging, 
when we approached ſo near the war. Ambaſſador Montagu, 
under the King's own hand, was commanded not to ſpeak to 
the Miniſters, * to the King of France himſelf---Six thou- 
land men for the King to maintain---I preſſed the King that 
Montagu might deſiſt from that propofition---Buck:ngham was 
the head of them, and his officers. As to my charge of “ being 
privately ſhut up with the French Ambaſſador;“ my doors were 
not ſhut to him, nor the Spaniſb Ambaſſador; but as for “ pen- 
lions,” thoſe that wrote the ag” of articles ſhould have had the 
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good manners to have told mine. As for Monſieur Schomberg's 
being General of the Eng/;Þ;” his mother was an Englih- 
woman, and he commanded the King's troops in Portugal. If 
he would have changed his Religion, he might have been Marſhal 
of France was not ſtrange he ſhould be ſent for to command, 
when a deſcent was DET into Holland, in which country he 
had long commanded--- Though Buckingham is a man of wit and 
parts, yet his experience is little or none at all in military affairs. 
Buckingham propoſed that he might go to Utrecht, and I be joined 
with him, to temper him with my ſlow pace. Hard by, the 
King of France ſtaid in his camp ten days, expecting the Holland 
Deputies ; neither Prince was to treat without the other---I and 
Halifax were for moderate courſes ; Buckingham was for exorbi- 
tant. As to © the Parliament's not being acquainted with the war 


by my means ;” it was repreſented, that the King had money 


to carry it on; it was never moved, nor urged, by any, that the 
war ſhould come to the Parliament. And as for our © having 
towns,” what ſhould we have done with them, if the King of 
France had given us half his conqueſts? To © the falling upon 
theSmyrna fleet before war wasdeclared againſt Holland, Iremem- 
ber that my opinion was not prevalent, for I never pretended to 
maritime affairs ; neither do I remember, that I had more con- 
cernment in it than others. That we ſhould be governed by 
2 ſtanding army.” None in this Houſe, nor out of it, abo- 
minate it more than I. I think it impoſſible to awe it 
with 20,000 men. I never heard the thing ſaid, no, not by 
the Duke of Buckingham. It was never in debate, and we 
never had it in our mouths. As for“ my having had extraor- 
dinary Grants from th: King, Sc.“ had I preſumed to beg 
of the King, as others have done, I might have had more ; but 
if I have to maintain half the dignity of my employment, I am 
the falſeſt man that lives. I never begged any thing in England, 
but “I have had ten thouſand pounds out of [reland.” 1] have 
Lord Benſe's eſtate, in Ireland, given me, (which I begged) 
which he forfeited in the Rebellion, worth a thouſand pounds 
per annum, I proved I was never in Rebellion, and fo I claim- 
ed his eſtates myſelf. ** Engroſſing all affairs into my hands.“ 
I ſhould think myſelf the happieſt man in the world, if I might 
retire from the management of affairs---Any Gentleman of 
honour or parts, that hath had any buſineſs with the King, 1 
have gone with and aſſiſted --- I beg pardon for tiring the 
Houſe with this abrupt paper---I doubt not but to be tound 
an innocent man---If what I have ſaid is applicable to any 
thing the Houſe deſires to be informed of, I will ſerve the Houle 
---Fthink myſelf ſafe in your hands, and lay myſelf at age” 
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Then the Speaker deſired to now, Whether he was pleaſed 
to make anſwer to ſome Queſtions he had in command from the 
Houle to aſk his Lordſhip ?* Who anſwered, „he was willing.“ 
Queſtion 1. Whether any perſons have, at any time, declared 
to him any of their advices or ill purpoſes againſt the liberties of 
this Houſe, or propounded any ways to him for altering the Go- 
vernment; and if they did, what was that advice, and by wliom ? 
Auſwer.] I cannot apply this to any diſcourſe I have heard, 
either public or private. | 
2. By whoſe advice the army was raiſed, and Papiſts ſet to 
officer them? . 
Anſwer.] On account of the war there was a neceſſity of 
good officers, and the Papiſt officers, many of them, were re- 
preſented more ſkilful ; but cannot apply the advice to any 
erſon. 
. 3. And that army to awe the Debates of this Houſe ? 
Anſwer.) I can ſay nothing to it. 
4. By whoſe Counſel and Miniſtry the Triple League was 
made? 
Anſwer.) It has been ſuggeſted, by me. Sir William Temple 
was the fortunate man that diſpatched it. 
5. Who adviſed the firſt treaty with France? 
Anfwer.] The making that League was the concurrent opi- 
nion of us all, IT did not expect the French in earneſt, if ſome 
it blots had not happened. 
y 6. By whoſe advice the Exchequer was ſhut up ? 
e Anſiber.] You may eaſily believe I was paſſive in it I can ſay 
r- Wout ſuſpicions only---Many things were propoſed, but I have 
g othing to do with the Treaſury. 


ut 7. By whoſe advice the Declaration for liberty was made and 
m publiſhed ? 
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d, Anſwer.) It was a concurrent opinion, and, we thought, upon 


ve {W:ood grounds, and adviſable by law; but when found contrary 
d) o law, I deteſted it. | 


ds 8. By whoſe advice the Smyrna fleet was fallen upon? 

N- Anſwer.] It was a concurrent advice, and I cannot apply it to 
s. r man's particular advice. | 

ht 9. By whoſe advice the war was undertaken without advice 
of Wot Parliament? 


Anſwer.) There was all probability of peace imaginable, and 

it was ill to ſhow our adverſaries any ill diſtempers, and it was 

concurrent opinion. 

10. And the Parliament prorogued upon it, in November laſt? 

Anſwer.) It is a hard matter to ſay, who was the adviſer. I 
T 4 proteſt, 
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roteſt, J know not the author of it- I may wrong perſons-.- 
. preſumptions, but no evidence. | 
Then his Lordſhip, after ſaluting the Houſe, withdrew®, 
| [Debate.] 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Since he had the honour to 
fit, ſometimes the King comes to Lord Arlington's lodg- 
ings, and the Ambaſſador came with ſome news of im- 

rtance. He has been private with him, but the French 
Ambaſſador never fat in council that he knows, 

Mr Howe.| Moves to vote him innocent. 

Mr Stockdale.] Would have no Queſtion now of no- 
cent or innocent, but moves for the Faſt Preachers.” 

Sir Robert Howard. | When the Declaration paſſed, he 


happened to meet Lord Arlington, who aſked his opinion 


of it, and ſaid, he uſed all his intereſt againſt it, and 
pray uſe you your's*—As forthe ſhutting up the Exche- 
quer, he looked upon it as a chimæra, and impractica ble 
The farther Debate was adjourned to ten of the clock the 
next day. ; 
Friday, January 16, 
Debate on Lord Arlington's Charge reſumed, 

Sir 7-41 Otwway, Attorney of the Dutchy.] It is for the 
honour of this Houſe to acquit the innocent, as wel] as 
condemn the guilty. He has heard nothing yeſterday but 
what is a ground to vote Lord Arlington innocent, and 
moves it. 


Lord Arlington ſpoke much bet- 


ter than was expected: He excuſed 
himſelf, but- withont blaming the 
King: And this had fo goud an 
effect, that though he, as Secreta- 
ry of State, was more expoſed than 
any other, by the many warranis 
and orders he had ſigned, yet he 
was acquitted, though by a ſmall 
majority. But the care he took to 
preſerve himſelf, and his ſucceſs in 
It, loſt him his high favour with 
the King, as the Duke was out of 
meaſure offended at him. So he 
guitted his poſt, and was made Lord 


cis Life of the Duke of Ormind, Vol, II. p. 503, 


Chamberlain. Burnet. 

The Author of his Life, in the 
Biagrathia, ſays, “ That it was nel- 
ther his ſpeech, nor his cauſe, that 
hrought him off, but the perſonal 
friendſhip of a noble perſon near!y 
allied to him, vzz. the Earl of C. 
eideit fon to the Duke of Ormond, 
and then the moſt popular man of 
his quality in England, who ſtood 
for fve days, that the Debate laſt- 
ed, in the Lobby of the Houſe of 
Commons *, and ſollicited the 
Members in his favour as they en- 
tered the Houſe,” 


Sir 
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Sir Nicholas Carew. ] Some Gentlemen are ſo miſtaker, 
33 you will ſee by and by He wonders that the Duke of 
Buckingham had the proof of common fame only againſt him 
Lord Arlington has confeſſed enough to condemn him 
—He told you of a ſtatue that might have been erected 
for him, for maintaining the Triple League, Knows not 
by whom, unleſs at Rome—He ſays he had a hand in the 
Prorogation—The War and the Declaration, were only 
to introduce a ſtanding Army, without which, Popery 
could not be ſecured — Arlington has told you he had a 
hand in all theſe—Ir is fit he ſhould fare no better than 
others—Would have no root of the CABAL to grow 
every little weed will grow Deſires the ſame Queſtion 
with the Duke of Buckingham, and believes it will paſs. 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard. | Deſires the Queſtion may go far- 
ther than to theothers, The articles will amount to more, 
but would have him“ removed from the King's preſence.” 
le Sir Charles Wheeler. | Says ſtill, he muſt ſpeak ten- 

derly of Lord Arlington, for the reaſons he told you, but 

muſt go to the utmoſt of this matter—Would have the 

ſame vote paſs, as the others had before. 
ne Mr Howe.] Knows no other reaſon for this Lord's 
baniſhment, but for ſtanding in the gap againſt all ill 
Counſels, and for the Privilege of Parliament This is a 
ag nalicious proſecution (explains himſelf )—Means not by 
any man here, but abroad, by the Duke of Buckingham— 
Hopes we are not Proſecutors, but Judges. 

Sir Charles Iheeler.] There is no proſecution but in 
s Houſe ; if any be without doors, would have it named. 
Sir Edmund Wyndham.) Howe took no riſe from this 
Houſe, but from abroad. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] What the Gentleman ſaid, he ſaid 


; egatively, c not here, but, affirmatively, cc elſewh ere 
% le was yeſterday of opinion that this Lord was innocent, 


id, it ſeems, is to day of the ſame - Will not pretend to 
we his opinion, but would be glad that Gentlemen of 
ic Long Robe would ſpeak, and conſider what you ſhall 
b, if they declare it Treaſon ; and that will be a guide 
what you do The main of the charge is, ng 
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the King's ſecret Counſels to his Enemies,“ and * the 
Declaration.“ 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard.] Would have the ſenſe of the 
Houſe, whether any confeſſion of Lord Arlington $ Gor 
amount to a charge ? 

Colonel Robert Philips.] He ſays, © he was told that 
the King had an inherent Right; ; he adviſed not the De. 
claration, nor was it his opinion.” 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard. | The Declaration giving leave to 
the Papiſts to exerciſe their Religion, enemies to the 
Proteſtant Religion; that gave the jealouſy—The At. 
torney General (Finch) told you, © that neither he, nor 
the Lord Keeper, nor the Judges, ever ſaw it before 
it was publiſhed” —Defires the opinion of the Houſe what 
this amounts to ? 

Sir Jobn Knizht.] The common fame was, the King's 
Counſels were Aivided—IF the things alleged were done 
before the general pardon, you have, by that Act, already 
forgiven it—Says it, that you may ſee upon what ac. 
count you now ſtand The charge ſhould be, the times 
when the crimes were committed ; if after the pardor, 
then let the charge go on—Let theſe things be known. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] This is a various Debate before 
you; tt is no leſs than HighTreaſon; and yet Gentlemen 
ſay, they have no deſire of blood, only deſire to have 
him removed from the King”— He wonders at it— 
Read the article, and if the Gentleman cannot make it 
good that brought it in, let him look to it. 

Sir John Morton.| We are far from the Queſtion— 
Read the articles, and ſee who proves them. 

Mr Garroway.] This article of High Treaſon the 
Houſe will never put by, and take no cognizance of— 
Would proceed, as in Lord Clas endon's caſe; let them 
that brought it in, make it good, and then you dif- 
charge your duty, let the Act of Grace be what it will 
If you come to prove the nature of the thing, conſider then 
how far it is proved—Here is the Duke of Buckingham's 


Aye, and Lord Arlington's No—No man comes here to 
queſtion the Pardon-Act— The Queſt:on is, whether 2 
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CaB AL of ſeven, four, or five men, ſhall take all buſineſs 
into their hands, in ſuch a conjuncture, to adviſe war, 
to the hazard of Religion, Laws, and all, and the King 
too; and ſo many honourable perſons about him not 
employed, and they miſlead the King Theſe are things 
of a high nature, and now Arlington would have no hand 
in them But all of them were of a CABAL Says not 
but things may be privately diſcourſed preparatorily, but 
the King is conſtrued to act in Council, not in CaBAl.— 
Let the articles be read, and if Gentlemen will offer proof, 
another way, to a perſon, where you may have him for 
inal—(Removal is another thing) let any man fall as 
cently as he will, but muſt diſcharge his duty. 

Sir Charles Wheeler.) Muſt remember you of articles of 
this nature in Lord Clarendon's cale—A Gentleman ſaid, 
] believe I can prove it; but if not, I can make it fo 
fairly out, that you ſhall ſee no malice in it; not being 
:fured witneſſes would ſtand to it There was great 
preſumption for it, without malice—The Houſe con- 
{nted to it, in deſiring this moderate vote of removal of 
„lim to ſet forth only how unfit he is to be about the King. 
q Mr Powle.] We are not yet ripe for judgment—If 
re ington be guilty of the article of High Treaſon, it is 
en Weeath; and correſponding with the King's enemies is fo 
w—As the article is preſented, without mentioning any 
ime, ſo we know not whether it was done before, or ſince 
li general pardon—All manner of Treaſons are not par- 


itneſſes we know not; therefore would have the Gen- 
man that brought in the article, put upon 1t—Ir is not. 


the Nenſiſtent with your juſtice to have one part of his cenſure 
f— Ws, and another your another day. Would have it en- 
nem er before you—If there be preſumptions, then 'tis neceſ- 


ry to examine witneſſes; we cannot anſwer paſſing it by 
the King, nor the nation ; and he would have the 
then Ning Robe give their opinion in it. 

ns Sr Ficbard Temple.) To every article of Lord Claren- 
e to ns charge, there were two perſons of the Houſe to 
er 1 Hit good, or who could produce perſons that would; 
BAI but 


oned by the Act of Grace, ſo that till examination of 
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but not otherwiſe to engage the authority of this Hout | 


— But it is not for the honour of this Houſe, in ſo for- 4 
mal a charge as this, to withdraw all the articles to make Ml © 
a duſt, and no more If the articles can be proved, 
would go on with the proof; or if not, would have tle MI ,.. 
Gentleman that brought them in withdraw them. * 
Mr Gorroway.] It is the Secretary's part to correſpond I ...; 
with the King's enemies for intelligence—Pray hear that WM ;, ; 
article read. | * 
Mr Sacheverell.] Would have the addition to the ar. : 
ticle read, of © lending the King's ſtores to the French pro, 
navy, and leaving our's empty.” | Ko 
Mr Attorney Nerih.] The laſt article is Treaſon, {qu 
* correſponding with the King's enemies”—Takes it for 5 
Treaſon, with the greateſt aggravation that can be, he do. 
being Secretary of State. v3 
Mr Wilde.] Would have information of this article 1 
for the Earl's own ſake, to acquit himſelf, CE 3 
Colonel Strangu ays.] The laſt article being read and og! 
declared Treaſon, he does not ſay that the Gentlema cone 
that brought in it ſhall prove it himſelf, but wou! i 
know who can do it. Hiot 
Sir Thomas Lee.) In Lord Clarendon's caſe, he thay;;. 7 
brought in the article did ſay, I undertake either ie m 
prove this article, or inform you who will prove it.” ling 
Mr Boſcawen.] Deſires to know whether you have ins 
recedent for beginning at the latter end of a charge. Neenſu 
The Speaker. ] Articles containing things of a citig... 
ent nature you proceed on as they are preſented i Ji 
you. | "_ 
Sir Thomas Meres.] In Lord Clareudon's caſe, Mme 
called them . inducements”—T hat was your term of a;,.; 
then uſed Has heard a Gentleman ſay, that he will prov. 
them; has heard another Gentleman ſay it, that wilh:,... 
Here is High Treaſon, but go head by head, it Jay , 
pleaſe. | | ſhear 
Sir William Lewis.] It is moſt regular and agree... 


to Order, that the perſons that handed the charge to q- 
prove them, one by one, ; 
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Lord Cornbury.] Would have Sir Gilbert Gerrard asked, 


whether Lord Arlington's Treaſon was done before the 
- act of Grace, or no. | 
G It was rejected. g EA 
0 Sir Robert Carr.] The charge in Lord Clarendon's caſe 


vas generally undertaken, and he would have ſomething of 


vet in God's name go on; and thinks Gerrard a man of 
o much honour, that he will make them good, and hopes 
there is no clauſe in this pardon to exempt this Lord. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Would have the articles of Treaſon 
proceeded in ; for the others are of another nature, and 
zou are to proceed in another way That he may be 
on, Wl {equeitered from the King's preſence,” if proved. 
for Sir Charles Harbord.] All the other accuſations are 
be drowned in this of Treaſon — There is an end of all th 
ect, therefore begin with that firſt. ; 
ce Mr Sazoyer.] Is of opinion that the Act of Pardon 

does not pardon the article of Treaſon—The perſon 
andi ought to be ſecured, not to fly your juſtice, therefore 
na concurs with the firſt Motion. 
ol Sir William Hickman.) If you go on to the articles of 
High Treaſon, that drowns all the reſt If you go to 
thats Lords, if he be not pardoned in the Act of Grace, 
cr ge may have one in his pocket But are you ſure that the 


. King will paſs the Bill? If he does paſs it, it will be a 


e tins of time, and we ſent into the country, and no 
tenſure of miſdemeanors — Lou may cenſure him, and 
aterwards impeach. 

Sir Robert Holt.) Is not for loſing time, but} agrees 
nt with that Motion; but certainly one article is the 


„ ne with that of Lord Clarendon; and Mr Attorney 
of r then told you, If it was not Treaſon, he would 
on Kviſe you to make it ſo.” Tf this be fo, let it have its 
W! 


ward But if this article be undertaken to be proved, 
iny will you winnow a load of chaff for a handful of 
meat? Therefore would go on with the article of 
reaſon, | 


that nature done now—— Though himſelf is related to him, 


Lord 
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Lord Cornbury.] Would not puniſh crimes pardoned 
This Lord has a pardon as ample as any, for a 
Treaſons, c. whatſoever, from the twenty-fourth of gv 
December laſt.” | 

Sir Richard Temple.) You can take notice of no mau; the 
particular pardon, unleſs he pleads it, and you are wlll < 


bring him to the ſhame of pleading it, and no ſugge. k: 
tions are fit grounds for you to paſs by his charge—[yM 19” 
Lord Clarendon's caſe, after duly examining the article; M 1 
« the Standing Army and free Quarter,” you declare vil 
no Treaſon, but * correſponding with the King's ene. #7 
mies, you did—If Gerrard has no ground for this art. ta! 
cle of Treaſon, he may withdraw it. perſo 
The Speaker.] Says, the accuſation againſt the Du Ig 
of Buckingham was Treaſon. broug 
Mr Sacheverell.] No private pardon pleaded in ti th 
Houſe, to be found in your Books; and, if pleaded"? n. 
whether the pardon before indicted be good in Law, be dtart1 
doubts. | ; | 8 m1 
Mr Garroway,] No man offered then to make any -M 
the Duke's articles of Treaſon good, (if you would hay ati 
proceeded) but upon common fame. nd e 
The Speaker.] Doctor Williams would have proved i. 
Mr Stockdale.] He did not impeach the Duke, thou Mr 
he had articles, becauſe you denied it, and ſome of thenWamed 
he was ready to prove, though you contradicted it. Inno 
The Speaker.] 25 Edward III. No words Treafog9ou!d 
only by an act of this King; all treaſonable words are ger 
be informed in ſix months, and thoſe words, before Hd yo 
ſtatute of Charles II. were not Treaſon. ry, 
Sir Thomas Meres.] Words were maliciouſly ſpoken bi this 
the Duke, and two witneſſes are to prove them; a can! 
then you yourſelf told us, that Dr. Williams renouncaaye: 
the hearing of them ſaid by the Duke—He one vi in 
neſs, and therefore no Treaſon in the caſe. Mr F- 
Sir Charles Harbord.] To the ſame effect. ed, t 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard.) The reaſon why naming perſoſÞ'cle 
is excuſed z it may be a dangerous thing to perſons, u ir R 


would give evidence, the Speaker not to name perlor 
b 
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but inducements. He believes the charge will be proved 
—A perſon of quality undertakes for another that will 
give evidence— This Lord 1s fit to be laid aſide, for his 
langerous and notorious miſcarriage in his intelligence 
Wl the firſt Dutch war. 

Sir Robert Howard.] Matters not when it was, but 


to 
oo {ct {7 /ington plead the pardon—But we have no retreat 
u, wichout expoſing the honour of the Houſe. Has as 


much tenderneſs as generoſity, and, as a private perſon, 
will uſe it for this Lord, but not as a Member Namin 

any body will not cauſe raking him from the King, for 
that way of proceeding will be greater terror than the 
perſon you take away; and from the nature of the thing, 

judge the hearſay—This | is a heavy charge, and he that 
brought it in, ought, as an Engliſhman, to have ſpoken 
with the evidence—By this proceeding, we ſhall bring 

w names under an heavy character; not uſual here— 
Starting the name of a man here, to blow him up, is 
much beneath the judgment as dignity of the Houſe 
Moves for Gerrard to have time; if he be ſufficient- 


* y arisfied with the perſon that proves it, he to ſtand up 
md aſſure it—We are engaged, and muſt proceed 

0 . 

dug r Secretary Coventry. ] Becauſe the perſon is not 


amed that is to give evidence, hopes the Lord Arlington 
innocent; but for the King's ſake, and your honour, 

ould have the thing come out The King's perſon is in 
anger, and the Government, by this article The King 
ad you have nothing but Providence to rely upon for 
lex, if this article be ſo; and rather charge him, than 
this article ſtand upon record— As dangerous a crime 
can be, the King to have a Secretary of State that has 
irayed hink: For this Lord's Honour, and yours, pro- 
ed in it. 

Mr Hopkins.] They have no evidence ripe, nor pro- 
ed, to prove this charge; therefore moves that the 
icle of Treaſon may be withdrawn. 

dir Robert Holt.) Would have the perſon hanged, 


draw n, 
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drawn, and quartered, rather than the article ſhould he 
withdrawn. 1 | þ 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard.] Moves for time till to- Morrow, | 
to give a poſitive account, and anſwer, whether he can 
rove that article of Treaſon ; and moves to adjourn the V 
Houſe till ten of the clock to-morrow morning. : 
[It was adjourned accordingly. ] 


Occaſionally, upon the Report of Mr Papillon's Caſe betwixt WM 
him and Sir Edward Spragge | relating to a conteſted Election for 
Doaver.] m 

An old Pilot was preſſed to go to ſea for voting for Mt Papil. fo 
Ton, who, by reaſon of his age and infirmities, had not been at I t. 
ſea a long time before, and ſome others were turned out. T 

It was anſwered, © that all Pilots are ſworn at the Trinity 
Hinſe, and are obliged, by their Place and Oath, to conduct the 
King's and Merchants ſhips, and they have privileges and advan- be 
tages by it.” | | 

Colonel John Stroude, Governor of Dover, made his apology Ge 
for ſome refleions upon him about uſing force in that Election, 
and it was accepted. | 


"$46 tary That Sir Edward Spragge, lately deceaſed, was not 
well elected; and that Mr Papillon is well elected for the port of 


Dover.] 


5 aturday, January 1 7. 
Sir Winſton Churcbill.] Did not ſay, the other day 


« That the Gentleman Mr * informed yo Lor 
about the Duke of Buckingham's taking off the King Kin 
bridle, was not informed ſo, but “ that that thing wa * 
not true” —Hears it reſented by your Member, and deſire C: 
to be juſtified. In 
Mr Howe.] Acknowledges himſelf miſinformed. 8 
Sir Edward Dering.] Sees you at leiſure, and there ®' 
fore makes bold to offer a Bill for the Repair M 
Churches, and the more ſpeedy Recovery of Sm . , 
Tythes. Made 
He had leave to bring it in. * 
Colonel Birch.] Would have a Committee named oppor 
prepare it. þ ly 
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The adjourned Debate concerning Lord Arlington was then 


e reſumed. [Debate on the lait Clauſe, of * traiterouſly corre- 
ſponding with the King's enemies, and, contrary to the truſt 
, epoſed in him, giving intelligence to them.” ] 


9 Sir Gilbert Gerrard.] Has no deſign againſt Lord Ar- 
ae 77:07, but to ſhow you that the charge in that Article is 
not a bare allegation ; for there is a perſon at the door 
that informed him of it: But finding his evidence not 
ix: ready, moves to withdraw the Article“. 
for Sir Charles Wheeler.) He has ſpoken with the Gentle- 
man that informs it As for his character, he was zealous 
pil- WM. for the King's ſervice in it, has been a Cavalier, and did 
n at WY the braveſt and boldeſt action perhaps in all the war 
This for the reputation of the man; but, he being not 


1 ready yet with his evidence, moves that the Article may 
Boo be withdrawn, and that you may go on with this Lord, 


a you have done with the other two perſons ; and ſeconds 
owl £77274 to the fame purpoſe. | 
: Sir John Knight.] Such a treaſonable action as this, 
and the perſon at the door that can inform you of 
is nol it; — he thinks it not fit to withdraw the Article. Ar- 
ort ol [27102 being a principal Officer of State, and the thing 
ys upon your books, would have the perſon call- 
ed in, | 
The Speaker.] Suppoſes you would have him called 
In, to ſay what he can, upon the Article of treaſon againſt 
Lord Arlington, of © traiteroufly correſponding with the 


day 


d 50 : 8 
King King's enemies, and betraying his ſecret counſels, con- 
G LTC the truſt repoled in him.” 
defire Captain Paulden was called in, and ſaid, «he acquainted Sir 


G:/hert Gerrard with what he knew of it, and, in ſome time, he 
confidently believes he can do it more fully.” He withdrew. 


d. 

| there Sir Gilbert Gerrard.) This Gentleman is of unſpotted 
pair 0 reputation, and what he had from him was his induce- 
Sm 


No greater miſtake can be one link of the chain, he infallib] 
md: by the proſecutors of a bad makes his eſcape ; and, inſtead of 
Minifter, than to charge him with being puniſhed himſelf, renders 
my one Article which they cannot odious bis accuſers. This was the 
med 0 lupport w:th undeniable proofs. If circumſtance in the caſe of Lord 
e has it in his power to — any Arlington, Ralph, 
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ment to bring in the Article; but the proof is not yet 
ready, ſo moves you to proceed to the next Article. 
Sir Richard Temple.) Moves, to Orders! be firſt of 
from this buſineſs, and adjourn the Debate till you be 
ready for this Article. 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] It concerns your honour, 28 
well as your juſtice, to proceed It having gone without 
doors, you have gone ſo far that you cannot retreat—You 
mult ſay, it is ſo, or not ſo; impeachment, or no puniſh. 
ment—The Witneſs is an honeſt man, and has ſerved the 
King well. Believes he has ſpoken his thoughts, and would 


have him called in, to know what time he will take for /e 
his Evidence. wit 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) Has known the man abroad, 8 
and he is of good reputation, and would have time given ¶ dut 
him. wit 
Lord Cornbury.] Perhaps he may take three months Ml the 
time—Will you ſtay ſo long, and not proceed ? 8 
[He was called in again, ] | in tl 
The Speaker.] Capt. Paulden, the Houſe has heard a Pro 
good character of you, and expects no light information. Cap 
Capt. Paulden.] The Gentleman that ſhould prove this He 
Article is expected every day from France. He was an then 
Engliſh Gentleman, and lately at Saumurs in France. high 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard.] Is ſo confident of this Gentle. tler 
man's worth, that he has the ſame confidence of what he H nc 
ſays He hears, that there have been attempts upon tht V 
perſon of the Gentleman that is to come over. accu 
Mr Secretary Ceventry.] This is much worſe now; bool 
you cannot now well put it off— This is too black a M 
charge to be caſt upon any man not to clear himſelt— Will 
Would have the Gentleman have time given him. inot] 
Sir Robert Holt. ] It is before you, what time this Gen- lions 
tleman mav come in. It is thecuſtom of all Laws, either i cle 
produce witneſſes to prove the thing, or to clear the part Si 
If this Article be proved, you will have occaſion to ule ke 
your juſtice—Knows the reality of Gerrard —Witnel:y** d 
are expected, it may be, in a week, and would 2djour 1 
Mg 


the Debate to that time. 
| | F 
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t Sir Henry Goedrick.] Is but lately come into this Houſe, 
| and therefore it may be thought a preſumption in him ta 


F ſay any thing—Moves © to preſent the thing to the 
x king, that he may advife with his Council about it, ta 
take what courſe he pleaſes,” that we may diſcharge our 
25 duty. : 
ut Mr Garrotay.] Would have the King acquainted with 
ou it, out of duty to him, for the care of his perſon, that he 
h- may know what we are doing, (though not without your 
he leave.) In the mean while, that theſe Gentlemen may have 
nd WM time given them to bring in the evidence (but to leave it 
for /e die.) Only for the preſent do your duty, and go on 
with the reſt of the charge. 
ad, Sir Nicholas Carew.] Seconds the motion “ as our 
ven duty to the King and our Country, to acquaint the King 
with it, for the ſafety of his perſon” and to go on with 
the WI the reſt of the charge. | 
Sir Thomas Meres.] As for the Gentleman that brought 
in the charge, he has produced another to undertake the 
-d 1 WM proof, and has gone off fair, and has fixed it upon this 
ion. Captain; has brought his inducement to the Bar Would 
this eive all help to Counſellors, and no diſcouragements to 
an them He finds on the Journal entered, Articles of 
high miſdemeanor, and others, on the brink of Treaſon;“ 


ntle- MY therefore would go on to proof, with condign puniſhment, 
t he WM not cleared. | „ | | 
the Mr Boſcawen.] Paulden tells you where the perſon to 


wy him is—You may go on with what is on your 
ok. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Here are Articles exhibited— 
Will you proceed one way upon one, and another upon 
other? One Article, one head, <©* procuring Commiſ- 
lions to Papiſts as a favour to that Faction, and the other 
&cretary not acquainted with it.” | 

Sir Charles Wheeler.] Did never ſay he would © under- 


part | 
* ake to prove,” but lay before you his knowledge We 
ef re debating this Earl “ popiſhly affected Is juſt now 
eur formed, that, in Herefordſbire, a Prieſt was taken, ſay- 


ung Maſs in his Robes, and by Law committed, and ſe- 
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veral letters came to Mr Scudamore ſigned Arlington, to 
releaſe him. The Juſtice anſwered, he would not releaſe 6 
him againſt Law :” the Prieſt was ſent for to London, and J 
never heard of more. The Member that told him is 

Col. Rolle — Goes no farther than *©* popiſhly affected.“ fi 
He has been aſked without doors, what it is? Has an- 
ſwered, one that is Papiſt or Proteſtant, as his ends WI C 
prompt him to it' Thus, would ſay ſomething to what MW lv 
this Earl ſaid here himſelf, viz. © promitcuouſly doing WI nc 


kindneſs to men of merit, without any nice diſtinction WI ' 
conſidering one or the other ;** this is great ground to be fir 
* popiihly affected; one part of the Article“ By 
procuring Commiſſions to take in perſons popiſhly at- MW vo 
fected, turned out of command by virtue of the late Act.“ Wl me 
If the book in the Secretary's Office be ſent for, you will W mc 
find the Commiſſions ſigned Arlington — He ſaid, * he 
did not remember above one ;” that is an ancertain An- Wl i 1 
ſwer; but ſaid, © that he ſigned Col. Panton's Commil- 
ion, in hopes that he would afterwards comply.” That WM ny 
is an inſtance out of his own mouth—Believes that there I be 
were twelve Commiſſions ſigned for Iriþ Papiſts, even WM Y 
after the Addreſſes and the Act againſt Popery. | and 
Col. Rolle.] Saw ſuch letters as are mentioned, which WM Pro; 
defired complaint to be made of the thing, but ſaw not ¶ out 
Lord Arlington's letters; but the Gentleman is turned Quc 
out of Commiſſion of the Peace, and is now Sheriff. Hy L 
name is Mr ohn Scudamore. the 
Sir Robert Carr.] Rolle tells you of letters When you rem 
come to examine the thing, you will find a great miſtałe ¶ erde 
He has enquired into it, but not exactly — Rememben i brm 
that Lord Arlington did it not to the end alleged. M 
Mr Weſtfaling.] Such a perſon was taken in Herefor duuſe 
fire by Mr Scudamore, ſaying Maſs; the information be o 
was given in at the Seſſions, and the man left in priſon * 
Before the Aſſizes, an Order was ſent, and the man gore T. 
Sir Robert Holt.] Would not proceed, till you have“ 81 


light of that letter. | 1 
Sir Charles I heeler.] The Article of “ letting in il 
into walled towns and Corporations, againſt Law.“ hh 
es: | ug! 
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e ought not, upon any intereſt or concern, to have done it 
d Produces a letter, figned ©* Arlington.” 

i3 Mr Secretary Coventry.] Would know whether barely 
* ſigned © Arlington,” or as by an Order of Council ? 

n- Sir Charles Wheeler.) He is not only a concurrent 


os Counſellor, but a Prime Miniſter of State—He did not 
ar book into the book, but the perſon that got them could 
no not procure the Officer that Keeps the books to counter- 
on gn them— He has as much as he can get in the bu- 
he ſineſs. 

By Mr Gerroway.] The books you cannot ſend for, but 
at- you may fend to ſee them If things proceed clearly, you 
+,” Wl nay proceed by impeachment, or upon your own judg- 
vill ment, as before. 57 290 
he Sir Robert Carr. ] If this was an Order of Council, then 
An- it was not the Act of this Lord's. 50 
nil- Sir Richard Temple.) Deſires, that after every head, that 
"hat any Gentleman may fully expreſs himſelf, Queſtions may 
here be aſked him. $007 | 

Mr Powle.] If the perſon coming now upon his tryal 
and the proof, has but inducements to charge him, it is 
proper for Wheeler to go through his whole charge with- 
out interruption, and afterwards to inform ourſelves upon 
Queries. hy 

Lord Cornbury.] Theſe miſdemeanors are pardoned by 
the Act of Grace—Your intention, he conceives, is “ to 
rmove evil Counſellors from the King,“ and an Addreſs 
ordered Suppoſes your intention is the ſame as in the 
former Proceedings, becauſe of the Act of Grace. 

Mr Sacheverell.] Moves to go to the merits of the 
cauſe, as in the method of the former perſons; that if 
the offences were done ſince the Act of Grace, they may 
& removed from the King's Perſon.” 


The Letter was read “ about Papiſts, &c. in Ireland.“ 


Sir Charles Wheeler.) You ſee, this letter is contrary to 
au, againſt all non obſtante's— He lays it at this Lord's 
bor, let who will bring it off That 1r;þ Act for Pa- 
its not to inhabit Corporations, &c. was made upon as 


94 great 
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great deliberation as poſſible, by the Councils of both 
Kingdoms. | 55 

Article. « Violent Papiſts command Engliſh Subjects,“ &c. 


Sir Charles Wheeler,] Several Captains, and Colonels, 
that command in the Army abroad, are a great diſcourage. 
ment to the Proteſtants. Makes out Arlington's own 
words of making no nice diſtinction,“ &c. Col. Filz- 
gerald and Sir Edward Scott. 

Article, Openly lodged a Popiſh Prieſt, an Aſſiſter of the 
Popiſh Faction.“ 

Sir Charles Wheeler.) He. confeſſed Father Patrick in 
his houſe—Not a Frequenter” of Maſs, —he denies it, — 
but in common acceptation of the words it imphes that he 
does go to Maſs—It is too much for a Proteſtant; it 
comes not high enough to juſtify him. He ſhould ſay, 
© he abhors and deteſts the Church of Rome” — Hils pro- 
curing Penſions to Papiſts contrary to the late Act; gan- 
not undertake to prove it, has only inducements—He is 
tender of names, but Sir Edward Scott and Col. Grace, 
| theſe perſons have Penſions. 

Article. Money charged upon the Revenue in Jreland, for 
ſeveral Papiſts, as Fitzpatrick, &c. at a time when he was ac+ 
cuſed of High Treaſon by the Lord Lieutenant.“ 

Sir Charles Wheeler.] This is matter of Record, and you 
cannot pals it by. Lord Arlington did ſay, Fitzpatrick 
was accuſed of Piracy, and complaint made of it“ The 
paper was thrown into the fire, but he continued to make 
the grant for the money If ſuch a ſum as 10,000]. pr 
annum be granted to Papiſts in Ireland, it is a great blow 
to the King's Quit Rents there - Very near the Revenu: 
of one whole County is run away with by one Papiſt; they 
are reſerved for a remembrance of what condition Papiſts 
were who rebelled — Fitzpatrick had 5300 J. per annun 
Quit Rents, and Col. Grace had ſome : And, which con- 
firms all, the Papiſts had never been awaked in theſe 
things, bur by the Declaration they are reſtored to liberty, 
and Lord Arlington's Counſels were concurrent It ws 
told Arlington, he ſays, that © it was the King's _—_y 
PENS On Right, 
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Right, but when informed that it was againft Law, 
he was againſt it.“ Here was great diſcontent, when that 


zvainft his nature and diſpoſition to do this, but in duty to 
God, the King, and People, and to ſecure Religion, he does 
it, and hopes every body is ſo ſenſible of it, that nothing is 
betwixt us and ruin but the ſpinning out the King's life 
o an extraordinary length, which God grant Moves to 


Sir Thomas Lee.] That we ſhould be remembered 
in how we give our Votes in Parliament,” thinks himſelf 
— WH concerned We ought not to remember what we ſpeak, 


he vor how we vote here Would not have Arlington's go- 


i WY ing out with thirty for the Proviſo, ſpoken of here. 


IV, Mr Powle.] As to the point of Arlington's Vote, would 


r0- have it wholly laid aſide. There may be ill inſtances 


n- WW made of ſuch things, and it may be thought fire raked up 


: 15 WM in aſhes, and it may flame out on occaſion. 
ce, ll The Speaker. ] You are not to take notice of any man, 
or thinz, done in this Houſe, 
for Mr Secretary Coventry.] Would have you proceed a- 
ace Wl gainſt the Lord, and the thing, and not have it ſlahbered 
over, but is not for removing all Officers for ſome you 
you {MW lilike—As for Mbeeler's Aſſent and Conſent, it is the firſt 
rick I tm! he underſtood affection and indifference to be the 
The ¶ ame thing He urged that Lord Arlington made no nice 
rake WW diſtinction of men,” &c. He ſpeaks not as to Religion; Is 
per {Woot every Judge bound to do equally to Papiſt and Proteſ- 
Jlow MWrant, and cannot a Secretary deliver a Papiſt's Petition? But 
enus ¶ et it be made out that becauſe he is a Proteſtant, therefore 
vis Petition is not delivered, and a Catholic's is; charge 
him with unlawful things to Catholics ( When he ſpeaks 


nun in this caſe for Lord Arlington, he ſpeaks for himſelf) The 
con- V letter, &c. was an Act of Council, and Lord Arling- 
theſe Nin was but one man in it — If Secretary Coventry be com- 
erty, N manded to write a letter, he muſt write a letter, but Ar- 
was ton tells you, © he was not at the Council then, and had 


o ſhare in it“ The Act ſays, © no Papiſt ſhall inherit, 
1 4 ores 


Lord was in this Houſe, about that buſineſs, and he went 
out with thirty for the Proviſo mentioned It is much 


roceed with this Lord, as you have done with the others. 
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&c. but by particular leave from the King” —The Lieu- 
tenant 2nd Council are to conſider what 1s convenient for 
Corporations—What commiſſion is granted is not from 
the Secretary's but the Colonels recommendation, who 
comes to the King with it, and the King ſigns it, and the 
Secretary allows it—He did not think Colonel Panten 
at that time a Papiſt ; but when the Teſt came, he was 
no longer an Officer There is no proteſtation in the 
Privy Council, as in the Lords Houle; every man is 
a concurrent Counſellor.— Would any man have told 
you, that Secretary Coventry ſhould have oppoled the 
buſineſs of tacking, or any other ſea affair, that knows 
not the name of one rope? But Lord Arlington taking 
this to be the King's prerogative, he conſented to it; but 
being a man that Goes not underſtand the law, and Ar. 
lington not being a man of the law, but concurring with 
men of the law, and the crime lying there, would have 
a formal charge againit him. 

Sir Gzlbert Gerrard.] The Lord Keeper never told 
Arlington, that it was law, nor any Judges ot the land, and 
yet he was for it Arlington has embezzled the treaſure 
of the nati n, for his own private fortune—When the 
buſineſs of Tread was legally Rated, he diſturbed it by 
his ſuggeſtions. _ 

Sir 7 homas Meres.) A worthy Member, not willing 
to make good that Article now, defires leave till Mondi 
for it. | 

Mr Garromay.] If Acres knows him, would have him 
name him; but ſhould you keep this ſtill as a charge, it 
is not fair. 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard.) Says, the Gentleman is troubled 
with ſwimmings in his head, and is not here now. It 1s 
Sir Richard NMiſeman. 

Mr Harwocd.] Believes, or at leaſt hopes, that no Gen- 
tle man has ill intentions againſt Lord Arlington as ſuch, 
but only as dangerous to the kingdom. 2 5 

Sir Tomas Lee.] We have been three days upon theie 
Articles, When ſhall we have an end? Mczday is 10 
the buſineſs of preſſing, which trights people, and there 

| Religic! 
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Religion and Property are to be conſidered. Pray neglect 

not theſe weighty things Knows not what ſecurity we 
have of the Gentleman's health on Monday, and would 
roceed now. 

Lord Cornhury.} Would not be thought to ſpeak upon 
particular animoſity againſt Lord Arlington But to 
the vote of © removing Counſels and Counſellors,” 
would go upon what Arlington laid himſelf. 

Sir Thomas Littleton interrupted him.] You have made 
2 vote to proceed in this Impeachment head by head, 
e and are not at liberty to proceed any other way. 

8 Lord Cornbury.] Appeals, whether againſt Order — He 
1x noved you only to proceed upon what Lord Arlington 
vr bad here himſelf, whom he thinks as guilty as either of 
.me other Lords. N 
th Sir Richard Temple interrupted him to Order, in the 
vo aue manner ar Sir Thomas Littleton bad done. | 
Lord Cornbury.] You have not voted whether to pro- 
old eed head by head, in the charge, or for what fell from 
ind Lord Arlington here - We are not upon the Queſtion, who 
ure s fit for employment, but who unfit ? Arlington is as 
the MW guilty as either of the other Lords, and to his dull un- 
by WM <:rſtanding it is plain—He will ſpeak to the Declaration, 
bor will not touch upon any thing already ſaid—He 


ling WM finks, the Declaration gave great diſturbance, and cauſe 
aof jealouſies Arlington ſaid, he was preſent at Debates, 
but had not drawn it, but concurred in it, as a thin 
kim Wl prudent at that time to quiet the people, by reaſon of the 
c, it WM var. The legality of it was not his profeſſion, but he was 
nJuced to believe it the King's Prerogative by perſons 
bled upon whoſe credit he durſt have ventured his life and 
It 15 ettatc.“ Probably this Lord might be thus induced to 
vive the King that advice, but the King's learned Coun- 
Gen- el knew nothing of it; but could not be of the opinion 
ſuch, Ml of any Lawyer that gave him advice, contrary to (what 


| ie could not but know) ſeveral Votes of this Houſe, 
thei: MW nd the King's Anſwer to our Addreſs, and preſent with 
s fot e King—He muſt know it was not then legal, becauſe 
there o Lawyer could ſay to the contrary—His opinion was 
ligicr known 
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known to the Catholics (indecent for him to ſay much 
more, out of reſpect) Why were ſo many Papiſt officers 
employed? He took no notice of their Religion, but 

roceeded indifferently. It is to be wiſhed he had done 
jo, but he did not In the laſt Dutch war, there was an 
Addreſs to the King for removal of Papiſts from com- 
mand, and theſe very men were then put into command, 
This is matter of fact, and the honour of the kingdom is 
concerned in i. Arlington faid, that the Papiſt officers 
were far the more ſkilful men.” Some did ſerve the King 
very well, and others underſtood not their trade till they 
had learned it abroad; and ſome young Gentlemen, that 
had never ſerved the King, being then not of age, were 
lately perverted, and their friends Proteſtants “ The 
letter to Heland“ told you, that when the King offers 
any thing, the Secretary muſt ſign; but obſerve, theſe 
penſions were by the ſolhicitation of Colonel Talbot, and 
though Arlington was then at his country houſe, yet 
Talbot made his addreſſes to him, and perhaps upon 
common fame — He was inſtrumental in protecting 
Talbot, the pretended Archbiſhop of Dub/in—Has been 
told, that there was a time when a foreign Ambaſſador 
bas not been a domeſtic with a Secretary of State; be. 
heves he was not with the other Secretary—Thinks he has 
not got fo much as the charge is in England, but he tel!s 
you nothing of his eſtate in Ireland, and another penſion 
during life, and ten thouſand pounds out of Ireland, but 
more in England. Great fums of money have been 
charged for intelligence ; fince May laſt, one hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds, and a penſion of two thov- 
ſand pounds per annum. Does think it juſt, if you think 
the nation the worſe; and upon theſe inducements, defires 
the Queſtion of fit, or not fit, to be removed.” He 
thinks, from the notoriety of theſe reaſons, he is “fit to 
be removed. 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard. ] Three millions of money have 
paſſed through his hands upon record. He illegally and 
cauſeleſsly impriſoned Mr. Charles Muddiford, and hopes 
that a * better acquainted with the thing will inform 


you of i dir 
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b Sir John Mallet.] He has heard of this caſe of Sir 


$ Thomas Muddiford's, who was long in the Tower, and 
t did think to have preſented it by way of Petition him- 
0 {elf ; but has had generous thoughts, not to add load, or 
n weight, of accuſation, on a perſon that has ſo much 


- weight charged upon him already—In 1663, Sir Thomas 
i. Muddiford was Governor cf Famaica, and did his duty 
is there; he improved trade teh times more conſiderably 
rs than it was before, as will appear by the Iſland's Addreſs 
9 of thanks to the King It was ſuggeſted to the King by 
y Lord Arlington, that he was not ſo uſeful, and he pro- 


at cured an order to place another in his ſtead; and his 
re bon being a conſiderable man of trade, this young Gen- 
he tleman was committed to the Tower, not for his own 


TC crime, as appears by the Warrant, but his father's. They 
eſe ſized all his papers and accounts, and he ſtood nine 
nd months committed to the Tower, to his great diſadvan- 
vet age; but all was for inſpection into his father's eſtate, 
on cot which likewiſe he was to give an account; but whe- 
ther by the Lieutenant of the Tower's favour, or how, 
en be was ſet at liberty, but remanded ſhortly after priſoner. 
dor About that time, his father was brought over priſoner, 

e. by a Lieutenant and two files of muſqueteers, and ſo 
ent to the Tower cloſe priſoner, and had no opportunity 
to ſpeak with his ſon, where he lay a year. He told him 
Mallet) that he was adviſed to move for a habeas corpus, 
but Mallet did not move, but a Serjeant at Law did, 
derſeant Hopkins, The alias Mallet moved for—Can, if 
rcquired, give a farther account of it in writing. The 
knight took a Spaniard, that was a pirate, and, by his 
getting a vaſt eſtate, was, by means of the Spaniſh Am- 
daſſador, impriſoned Several ſollicitors propoſed to Mal- 
4% if Sir Thomas would give three thouſand pounds, he 
hould be releaſed. 

Sir John Robinſon, Lieutenant of the Tower.] Thinks 
tat the Warrant he received for the commitment of Mr. 
Charles Muddiford, when he was committed to his cuftody, 
vas by the King's Warrant, and ſo was his father's, Sir 
Tbomas; but cannot charge his memory with it. 

| Mr 
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Mr Sacheverell.] Would know, whether he was reftrain. 
ed by a verbal order. 

Sir Jahn Robinſon.) Mr Muddiferd had leave from him 
to go out of the Tower, but broke his word with him; 
but upon his Friends advice came to him again. 

Sir Thomas Lee.) Would have you order that theſe 
Warrants of Commitment *. brought you by the Lieu- 
tenant on Monday. 

Sir John Robinſon. ] As to the perſon brought out of 
Herefordſhire (the Prieſt) he had no money to maintain him, 
and he was diſcharged, but he knows not by whom. 

Sir John Monſon. } There are two others now in pri- 
fon in the Tower, Mrs Datwfon, and one Overvechel!, 1 
Dutchman — Would know by whoſe Warrant committed? 
Is told, by Lord Arlington's. 

Sir John Robinſon. | They ſtand committed by the 
King's Warrant, and according to the tenure of that 
Warrant he keeps them. 

Lord Cornbury.] Moves that ſome of our Members 
may ſearch the Warrants. 

Sir John Mallet. Warrants from the King to jul- 
tify Lord Arlington ! 

Colonel Birch. } Would ſearch this buſineſs to the bot- 
tom—He will adviſe and help you, and when he does 
otherwiſe, would be told of it Would ſee, by Sir Jahn 
Robinſon's books, how theſe priſoners are entered, and 
the Warrants of Commitment, (but wonders Robinſm 
remembers them not) with all the circumſtances relating 
thereto. 

Sir John Robinſan.] Receives no Warrants without 
entering them, and you thall ſee them when you pleaſe. 

Mr Swynfin, | Never knew but that when any Member 
aſſured you, that he would bring Papers and Warrants, he 
was left to himſelf ; and would have you do ſo now. 

Mr Sachevere!l.] It will be for the reputation of your 
Member, if any indirect dealing ſhould be upon him. 

Sir Trevor Williams.] The letters were to adviſe Mr 
Scudamare to bail the Prieft, after he had committed him; 
which he ſaid he could not do by Law. 


Ordered, 


an 
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Ordered, That Col. Birch, Lord St. John, Sir John Coventry, 
and Sir John Mallet, go with the Lieutenant of the Tower to in- 
ſpect his Books of Commitments and make report. 


1 [To proceed on Monday. 
; Monday, Fanuary 19. | 
a Colonel Birch reports, That, according to gommand of 


a the Houſe, he, with the reſt, &c. went with the Lieute- 
ff nant to the Tower, where the Lieutenant treated them 
n, with great civility, as he does all perſons —T hey went firſt 

to dinner, and then to buſineſs; but ſaw the Warrants 
i and the Books before dinner hen he reads the Order 

1 by which they went. They ſlaw ſome Warrants not men- 

12 Wl tioned in the Order, but peruſed them all; he ſuppoſes 
they were Warrants of Commitments that were debated 

he in the Houſe. The firſt Warrant in Debate before you 
jar vas, The Commitment of Charles Muddiford, Gen- 
teman,” of which they took copies, vr. The body 

ers of Charles Muddiford, Gentleman, whom you are ſafely to 
keep, yet ſo as to have the liberty of the Tower, for 

uſ- matters of miſdemeanor committed by his Father. By 
the King's command, Arlington.“ In the Lieutenant's 
Book of Entries, the very leaf before the Entry of this 
Warrant is taken out, part of the ſtitches remaining in 
three places. Upon Debate, the Lieutenant called to 
mind another Warrant, which had ſome miſtake in it, 
which he took back to Sir Foſeph Williamſon, and had an- 
other inſtead. The next was The Commitment of 
dir Thomas Muddiford,” figned above C. Rex,” and ſub- 
ſigned Arlington was, Lou are to receive into your 
cuſtody the body of Sir Thomas Muddiford, Baroner, late- 
ly arrived from Jamaica, whom you are to keep eloſe pri- 
loner, for ſeven} miſdemeanors committed by him in 
Jamaica. The ſon is diſcharged, and the father is on his 
Hlabeas Corpus. The other command of <© the Commit- 
ment of Mrs Dawſon, and Overvechell, the Dutchman.” 
That of Mrs Dawſon is ſigned “ Arlington, (Nov. 15.) 
Principal Secretary.“ ! You are to take into your cuf- 
todly 
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tody [/abell Dawſon, for correſponding with the King's 
enemies.“ The like Warrant, and in like manner ſigned, 
for Overvechell. ** Daniel Van Overvechell, for correſ- 
ponding with the King's enemies“ For the perſon ſaid 
to be a Prieſt, both the warrants are fixed together, and 
the Lieutenant has brought them for you, ſigned © Tye. 
vor, Secretary,” &c. 

Sir Jobn Robinſon.] Produces the Juſtice's Warrant, 
and the King's Warrant, for his Commitment to the 
Tower, counterſigned Trevor,“ and the ſame for his 
diſcharge, and a bond to be tranſported in ten days time, 
the penalty 80 I. | 

Sir Trevor Williams.] Would have the Mittimus and 
Commitment read, becauſe he has ſomething to preſent 
you with of matter of fact thereupon. My Scudamore's 
Warrant was read—lt was a Prieſt taken in his func- 
tion in all his formalities, 1671.” | 

Sir John Mallet.) The Lieutenant of the Tower did 
tell you of a former Warrant for the Commitment of 
Charles Muddiford. In his return from the Tower, he 
went to Mr Muddiford's lodging, and made enquiry for 
that Warrant, and he ſhowed him a Warrant, with only 
Lord Arlinglon's hand to it, to take the body of Charles 
Muddiford,” directed to Richard Oftler, a Meſſenger, and 
c to ſeize his books of accounts,” and late at night he 
was committed to the Tower—The firſt Warrant had 
only Lord Arlington's hand to it, and not the King's. 

Sir John Robinſon.) Cannot ſay that the King's hand 
was to the firſt Warrant, or not to it. Will not ſay the leaf 
was torn out, or not torn out of the Book, but is {ure 
there was nothing in it concerning Charles Muddiford 
The King's hand was to have been to it, the Warrant run- 
ning © Truſty and well-bzloved.” In the Secretary's 
Books there was no other Warrant, @ 

Sir Charles Wheeler.] It is notorious that here were two 
Warrants, and believes that there were two to the Lieu- 
tenant; one was ſome time delivered out of his hand 
It is certain there was another Warrant, which mentions 
„Papers and Books” He ſcruples the Charles 3 

3 ; WIC 
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| wich is more ſuitable to the character of the reſt of the 


| ſetter, and ſome kindred to the reſt of the Warrant, and 
is not as the King uſually writes —Takes farther notice 
that the Warrant was ſome time out of the Lieutenant's 
| hand, with an under-clerk. 


{Debate on Lord Arlington reſumed. ] 


Sir Richard Wiſeman.) Has ſomething to ſpeak to one 
. of the Articles againſt Lord Arlington. 
7 Sir John Hanmer.] To the laſt buſineſs— There are ſe- 
reral other Warrants of a worſe nature than this Com- 
WH mitment, by inferior Clerks— Would have thoſe matters 
d Wl examined. 
nt Sir Richard Wi ſeman. | Goes on—To the Article 
es brought in of ©* impriſonment of Perſons,” lays nothing 
c. There is another of <©* ſuborning falſe Witneſſes and 
giving money to accule,” and will produce, when occa- 
gig Wl lon is for it, perſons that will ſwear it Thinks it not 
of ge to name them, but will produce them when he ſees 
he WM occaſion for it. 

Article. * Arlington procured a Peer to be proclaimed 
Traytor, and Witneſſes to be ſuborned.“ 

Sir Charles Wheeler.) Is againſt Witneſſes, the Houſe 
having not yet reſolved to cond by way of impeach- 
ment—In Lord Clarendon's cafe, Witneſſes were not call- 
ed inIf there be ſubornation, it is remedied at Law. 
becauſe he has heard the Houſe ſay it, and would not take 
up your time. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Here 1s a fair-inducement as good 
3 1n Lord Clarendon's caſe, Let us come to one point or 
other If we are to give judgment in this Toute, let us 
have our Witneſſes. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If you call all Witneſſes in here, they 
may be in danger, Lord Arlington having the King's car, 
and they not being ſworn — The ſame reaſon was s given in 
Lord Clarendon's caſe. 

Sir Gilbert Cerrard.] Is ready to anſwer the third head. 

Mr Sawyer. | You mult proceed in ſome method, for 
Ven all this is done, you muſt go either fipon removal, 
or impeachment, by what is before you. 


Arti . 
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Article. Betrayed the truſt repoſed,” &c. © Intercourſe with 
the French Ambaſlador lodging in Arlingtox's houſe, &c. let into 
the King's ſecret Counſels.” 


| 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard.] There is no example in Chriſten. ' 
dom for foreign Ambaſſadors to ſtay ten days, or a fort- 
night, in a Secretary of State's Houſe. U 
Sir Thomas Meres.] If you go to judgment now, Ml | 
would hear the evidence; elſe it is a diſadvantage to the i 


evidence. b 
Article. A Foreigner made General,” &c. 


Sir Gilbert Gerrard.] Arlington anſwers, © it was by Wl « 
the King's ſpecial liking.” This he has heard with 
his own ears the King ſay, none can beat the Englib Wl r; 
but Engliſh,” fo great was his opinion of his own ſub- WW . 
jects— What is from the unkindneſs of the people he WM 
thinks the King not well informed of—This his ſubjects WM ... 
muſt needs be troubled at, that a Foreigner muſt com- 
mand them. 5 ö 

Article. * Arlington gave advice againſt Maritime Towns.” WM 
The Duke of Buckingham told you,“ Arlington ſhould ſay, we 7: 
were not to expect Towns the firſt year, which was againſt Lord ll ri: 
Shafteſbury's and his advice.” Was 

Sir Thomas Littleton. | Would know whether Gerrard 0 
names Lord Shafteſbury otherwiſe than from the Duke of Mere 
Buckingbam's information to the Houſe, or has any par-Mcrin 
ticular account from Lord Shafteſbury. ſho1 


Article. Eighty cables and anchors ſent to the French fleet, o d 
and the King not any more in his ſtores,” 


Sir Gilbert Gerrard.] Does not believe any obligation 


of ſecrecy in the point, therefore craves leave to name a Nas 
ſingle Member, Mr Pepys, to ask him the queſtion, ,. 
whether they were delivered, or not. * 

Mr Pepys.] They were ſupplied with thirty- one dr * 


thirty-two cables, and about fifteen or ſixteen anchors. E 
was done againſt the advice of the Commiſſioners: of ti 
Navy—By the King's command, he, as Secretary of the 
Navy, counterſigned the Warrants. | 


* 
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Sir Gilbert Gerrard.) Says this only, that if © adviſing 
the Declaration” be a crime, Arlington has confeſſed it; 
he takes it as a ground and foundation of bringing in Po- 
1 per If the preſent Alliance with France” be a miſde- 
1 meanor, he has likewiſe confeſſed it. Beſides (he would 
not exafperate, and wiſhes the thing had never been ſtarted 

w, bere) you have his own confeſſion of keeping a Prieſt 
he in his houſe” againſt Law, Perhaps Father Patrick was 
but for raillery, being a buffoon ; but when he was ſent a- 

way, he was rewarded with an Abbey worth 8001. ayear 

— Would have this Lord fall as ealtly as you will; but 

by © removed from the King's preſence” as the other Lords; 


vith Sir Edmund Jennings] This i is the fourth day of this 
liſp Debate, and now hopes for ſome iſſue of ii The Debars 
ub- now is, Whether to proceed by way of impeachment”? 
he FE general fame.“ For impeachment there is no Article 
jects proper, but the laſt, and that not ready — Would proceed 


by © general fame.“ | 
Sir Jobn Trevor. ] Shall not ſpeak upon the Article, but 
would ſay ſomething he knows, Being with Mr Secretary 


ns.“ 
7, we 77evor, he did once aſk him, whether Lord Arlington ad- 
Lord Wi viſed the Declaration?“ He anſwered, Lord Arlington 


was not the principal adviſer of it.“ 
rar Sir Charles Wheeler:] Is not of opinion that there is ſo 
ke of Ml great ſtreſs in the paper, wherein are mentioned treaſonable 
y par- Mcrimes, &c. although the Gentleman that brought it in 
hould make it out It may be by the King's allowance 
3, fleet. Mo do it, and the Gentleman that informed you cannot, it 
may be, penetrate it This is not High Treaſon, but 
reaſonable practices We ſpeak not to the power the King 
has of making the Treaty, but the great diſcontent it 
gave; but paſſes that over, and the reſt, and moves that 
his Lord may be removed from the King.” 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] A man may call a liotſe a bear, 


gation 
1ame 1 
jeſtion, 


one 07 

ors. K Ir a bull; or what he pleaſes; but what is Treaſon is Trea- 
of en. Correſpondency with the King's enemies“ is not 
y of the reaſon 5 we do it, and wiſhes we could do it more. Now 


ie crime ſtarted againſt Lord Arlington was not pardon- 
( chough Treaſons are) but thought fit to be reſerved out 
Vor. II. X of 


| 

[ 
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committed by the King's command He was for the pre- 
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of the indemnity, and will you let it paſs without notice? 
Neither King, Lords, nor Commons pardoned it in the 
Act, and will you pardon it? Moves that the Gentleman 
that informed you of this Article may produce his Wit- 
neſſes, and proceed now in it. 

Sir Robert Holt.) The Queſtion moved for now is the 
ſame as againſt the Duke of Buckingham ; a pretty way of 
hanging a man with a ſilken halter — As to the Article 
of Popery, that the Herefordſbire Prieſt was removed, &c. 
and the Juſtice that commutted him was turned out of 
Commiſſion, has been alleged, but not averred—The letter 
for Ireland, &c. was by order from the King and Council, 
and ſigned by Arlington, by command Muddiford was 


ſervation of the Triple Alliance— The war was by the ad- 
vice of the Council Would not have him removed. 

Sir Jahn Duncombe. | Probably, when you come to ex- 
amine things, this Gentleman will appear of great tem- 
per and worth. He had no concealments in his diſcourſe 
here. Has, in his converſation with him, always heard 
him ſpeak well of this Houſe—He is ready to bring him 
to juſtice, but when he examines what men are, looks 
into their little actions, not great hen men go abroad, 
they are in diſguiſe, but they lay that aſide at home; no 
man lives more orderly than Lord Arlington; you are ſe- 
cure in that; and from thence he goes to the public- pe 
Arlington is ſaid to be © a friend to popiſh Officers.“ It s WM vo 
the King's goodneſs to us all, free acceſs to his perſon WM &c 
— Mult Arlinglon waih himſelf in the Thames, night and MI in; 
morning, from ſuſpicions of Popery? For * the ſtand- Wl pe; 
ing army.” What becomes of a Secretary of State if fan 
there be a ſtanding army. They never agree in one g0- Bl pre 
vernment. Arlington has ever ſpoken for the honour ot his ? 
maſter, and good of his country—PFor “ the French war.” WM cee. 
A man may {ometumes give evidence to the truth. Knows for 
that the difference betwixt Buckingham and Arlington wa Ml by; 
pretty high about it The“ ſhaking the Triple Alliance” WM not 
is laid to his charge. Lord Clifford ſaid, © Arlington did de· ¶ fide; 
fend himſelf in it to the laſt extremity, and that he wa defe 

| an 
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an honeſt man to his King and country.” Arlington did 
as great ſervice to the nation as poſſible by it. Speaks 
this to ſhow how dark things are in common fame; there- 
fore would have things made clear Can ſay nothing to 
« the Counſellors,” becauſe obliged not to do it; but 
every man's perſon is ſet down that fat at that Debate in 
Council Tou are upon the darkeſt thing in the world, 
and men are loſt in the counſel of them; therefore be 
cautious how you proceed, that your children after you 
may not repent it Proceed by Impeachment, and he 
ſhall be as ready to give his vote as any man, 

Mr Streete.] Regularly | there can be] no other way but 
Impeachment, by the Articles before you Whilſt Ar- 
/ington was a Student at Chriſt-Church in Oxford, there was 
no ſuſpicion upon him. Knows not how abroad ; but, as 
Duncombe ſays, ** a man will pull off his vizard at home” 
—Has heard that the Declaration was brought to the 
Council ready drawn ; he told you here,” he oppoſed it. 
The man that juſtifies it, he takes to be the author of it— 
Would have a Committee of a few, though ever ſo 
cloſe, to examine it, and if a clearneſs of proof be then 
produced, you can regularly go no other way. It is not 
the ſame caſe with the other two Dukes, and therefore 
vou cannot go the ſame way. Ss. | 

Sir Nicholas Carew. ] The Queſtion is, Whether Im- 
peachment, &c. Arlington, by his own diſcourſe, has 
voided the Act of Popery, and confeſſed the Declaration, 
&c. So ſome would have Impeachment, and that will be 
invalid and good for nothing If you go by way of Im- 
peachment you muſt never hereafter go by common 
fame again, for that is done by ſome ſlight artifice to 
prevent common fame. 

Mr Swynfin.] The Queſtion is, Whether you will pro- 
ceed, as with the other two perſons, by way of Addreſs 
tor their removal, or whether you will go to the Lords 
by way of Impeachment ?” Offers his thoughts, but will 
not give one touch upon the merits of the cauſe—Con- 
cer, what judicial power you have; you may be put to 
defend it with the Lords. That which he finds moſt 
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weighing with him, is an author that treats of judicial 
power, Lord Coke, in his Juriſdidlion of Parliament, 
On the point of Judicature, he opens the whole power 
of Parliament: That there is no judicial power ſeated 
in this houſe, is a great miſtake; there is one in the 
Lords houſe without the Commons; another by the 
Commonalty without the Lords; and another mixed, 
The Lords, in all caſes of Appeals from Chancery, &c; 
The Commons alone over their own Members, to im- 
priſon or fine any Commoner; and in Privilege many 
powers,” but does not find any ſingle power over any Peer 


and Commoner, unleſs to Privileges of their Houſe, 


Next, is this a judicial power, or no? The Articles are 
of high miſdemeanors, &c. and ſo to ſentence him un- 
fit, and addreſs the King accordingly, becauſe you 
judge him unfit, and therefore deſire the King to put 
him away; this is a high judicial act To ſay © this is no 
removing him from his freehold ;”—it is his freehold and 
peerage; how can he be a Member of either Houſe, and 
have a right to fit, and you remove him? If any Engliſt- 
man's or denizon's right be taken, the higher the quali- 
ty the greater the injury. It is the privilege of any perſon 


to come to the King—You cannot proceed alone; he 


reads it, nor obſerves it in any practice Where have you 
ever proceeded to judgment by common fame? It will 
diſable you for ever from going by way of Impeach- 
ment, if this way miſſes, and to diſputes will ariſe betwixt 
the Lords and you, 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Never underſtands judicial power in 
this Houſe claimed, as a Court, of right and juſtice, and 
as different from a petition to the King; it is his opinion 
in all caſes, where he can be regular, to do it. © Theſe 
Articles have proofs,” they ſay Would never go to the 
King when the perſon may go to the Lords Agrees 
that common fame is no ground of judgment—T heſe 
Articles, if they muſt be on your book, muſt be proved 
to you as inducements to impeach ; if true, you wil 
have judgment of the Lords, if proved, and then the 
Perſon is removed of courſe Whenever the King vil 
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remove any officer about him, it is not againit Law 


for him to do what he will Moves to ſend up the Im- 
-achment to the Lords. 

Mr Swynfin.] If you carry up theſe Articles to the 
Lords, they are then your Articles, and not the Gen- 
tleman's that brought them in. 

Sir Cha. Y/heeler.] Has not heard any man ſay that the 
crimes were not committed ſince the laſt general Pardon 
Why ſhall not this Parliament be a precedent to future 
Parliaments, as well as former Parliaments to this? 
Doubts not but the proceedings are as fair in this as have 
been in any other caſe whatſoever Lord Arlington 
avowed many things in his diſcourſe here The French 
might have fallen upon Amſterdam and taken their ſhips, 
and fo have been maſters at ſea. | 

Mr Finch x.] Differs from Mpeeler —Conſider what he 
moves Heavy things! Arlington popiſhly affected!“ 
—He challenges all mankind to prove him preſent at 
any rites of the Church of Rome. By his preferring Pa- 
piſis and Proteſtants promiſcuouſly, he might as logically 
conclude “ Proteſtants as well as Papiſts “ Favour- 
ing them in Ireland, by letting them into corporations.“ 
ti: ſigned the letter virtute olſicii; it was an Act of 
Council, where he had not a concurrent voice; nor was 


preſent, The aggravation of his fault in the Declaration 


againſt his own knowledge, not Law—But Arlington is 
not accuſed to have penned one ſyllable of it, and *tis laid 


upon a perſon dead (which fault charity covers) He was 


tne firſt that adviſed cancelling it“ The war.” He 
thought there was money from France, and in the Trea- 
lury, fer the ſervice of the nation, and ſo no need of calling 


Son to the Lord Keeper. He conduct at the Revolution, ſays, 
ſic:ecded to the Earldom of Not- That he had great credit with 
7% on his father's death in the whole Church party, for he was 
122, as he did to that of Winche/- a man poſſeſſed with their notions, 
. in 1729, a few months before and was grave and virtuous in the 
be died. In the reigns of King courle of his life. He had ſome 
Hallam and Queen Anne he was Se- knowlege of the Law, and of the 
cretary of State, and in King George Records of Parliament, and was a 
tic Firlt's, Lord Preſident of the copious Speaker.” He was father 


Council, Burnet, ſpeaking of his to the prelent Earl of Wixchelſea. 
A 3 the 
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the Parliament To govern by an army.” No Prince 
that ever governed by an army but was ruined by an ar- 
my; an initance near us, in C70zrwell—** Popiſh officers,” 
Arlington has not one friend an officer in the whole 
army—For having © oppoſed the King's having land 
towns,” gives you reafons, becauſe he would have ng 
army—* Monſieur Schomberg,” a fit man to command 
an army to be ſent abroad; and he commanded: the 
Engliſh in Portugal during a ſeſſion of this Parliament, and 
was not complained of then“ Procured a Lord to be 
proclaimed traytor by order of Council“ — Arlington 
did no more than what any Juſtice of Peace may do— 
His acquiſitions“ꝰ no more than to ſupport his dignity, 
If Arlington muſt anſwer for all the faults of offices and 
omcers, you may then proceed againſt him—Gentlemen 
ſay nothing of their own knowledge, nor | bring] one 
witneſs to prove; the caſe 1s without proof, and ought 
to be ſcandalum allegatum & probatum. We mult proceed 
as a grand inqueſt, and if guilty of ſuch crimes, then ad- 
dreſs the King to remove him—It this be the way to re- 
move officers without fault, all offices wil! be given for 
life; and fo there is a frechold in them and it may be tri- 
ed, and then you never can puniſh to any purpoſe upon 
common fame -s there no more of the King's Council 
but Lord Arlington? and is it his crime to be in ill com- 
pany ? When he heard the Duke of Buckingham, he could 
not but ccn:lude Arlingten peccant ; but when he heard 
Arlington vindicate himſelf, he, thought them upon equal 
rerms, and nothing from either of them to ground re- 
moval. If a man can give no natural reaſon of an efftct, 
he will ſay it is witchcraft; and becauſe you know not 
myſteries of ſtate, muſt you lay the fault upon Arling- 
ton? Let not your firſt cenſure be ex communication 
Moves, that, as you have begun in ſeverity, ſo you would 
end in clemency, and not make this man a ſole example 
Sir Jobn Menſo n.] The Law Un others more in- 
capable for preferment, and yet Arlington made them 
equal, Proteſtant and Papiſt- By Finch's conſequence, 
no nced of a Paigiment but to give _—— 
inc 5 
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00 Finch's argument, Arlington thought them both equal, 


i and would proceed therefore equally with Arlington, in 
%, removing him with the reſt of the Lords. 
ol: WM Mr Finch, ] Said only, © for raiſing of money, at that 


time, there was no need of the meeting of the Parlia- 
ment.“ 

Lord Corubury.] Keep to the Queſtion; you have made 
no order yet; you may go to the Lords with it for their 
concurrence, and then the whole matter is before them, 
but if not that way—No entry upon your books of en- 
quiry after proofs, in the Duke of Buckingham's caſe, but 
upon the fame of the wickedneſs of the man—Lauder- 
dale's caſe was otherwiſe; you had the averment of your 
Members — Moves for the Queſtion, whether you will now 
proceed by way either of Impeachment” or common 
Fame.“ 

Mr Porole.] Every man that has a charge may bring 
his defence; if he be charged in a Court without juriſdic- 
tion, the Law makes it nation rather than accuſation; 
otherwiſe the charge remains to all poſterity, and no poſ- 
ible way to bring him to tryal before the world For 
* common Fame,” Would impeach forward to greater 
upon WW things, but never backward to leſs things than what be- 
uncil Wl fore you—If no proceedings, eat fine die, If you will 
com- not proceed, you ſay, in effect, he is not guilty—< His 
-ould WM granting and procuring commiſſions and money given to 
heard MW Catholics ſince the Act againſt Popery, Prieſt in his 
equal houſe, and ſubornation of witneſſes to deſtroy a great 
d re- Peer“ It is expreſsly againſt your pardon, and done by 
effect, None near the King's ear, which may reach us all Moves 
net {Wo refer the Articles to a Committee, to hear what proofs, 
rling- und hopes you will then paſs ſuch a cenſure upon him as 
on Ie deſerves, and from him then you ſhall have no leſs 
would chan againſt the reſt. 
mple. Sir Robert Howard.] Do you not depend upon Lord 
re in- Nringten to accuſe Lord Arlington, catching at flying 

them {Words that fell from him, and making them freſh founda- 
ence, Pons of a charge, and wrap up all the greater in the leſ- 
— ? Thinks he ſpoke ingenuouſly in all his anſwers— 
inch X 4 Thoſe 
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Thoſe that firſt defamed our government by Piracy, 
AMruddiford, &c. were turned out for that Þiracy—ayz 
for the motion made by Lord Cernbury, there will be 
tar time for people to reſort to it, and would fee clearly 
into this buſineſs; your Member may have his witnefles 
ready, they may have farther information — After ſuch 
a Charge, the nation muſt ſee the bottom of it, and im. 
peach him. LE 
Sir Jaſeph Tredenham.] Does not think that an Engl 


hand ſhould carve Arlinglton's ſtatue (in his ipeech) ſor ma- 


king the Triple Alliance, nor the Parliament erect it; if 


any, it muſt be from Rcme — Ihis great Lord was told, that 
the Declaration was legal, but were either the Judges, cr 
the King's Counſel, conſulted? I he martial Law, and Po- 
pery, might be as neceſlary as the Declaration. Now he 
is up, will reftect upon foie other things; his being“ po- 
piſhly aſſected;“ he has reaſon to believe fo, by his coun- 
tenancing Father Pa;rict-—lHe knows, that to harbour a 
Prieſt, knowing him to be jo, by 27 Elia. is Felony—l[le 
ſcemed to wear a fœol's coat, but under that he carried on 
his maſter's intereſt, the Pope, and finding hirmſelf diſco- 
vercd he ran away No perion is too great for an impeach- 
ment of this Houſe. Nothing but favour can bring Papiſts 
above Proteſtants — le acknowledges his concurrence 
with others for prorogation of the Parliament; the Exche- 
quer full, and eee to carry on the war, but not to pay 
the King's debts—The breaking the Triple Alliance was 
the true reaſon for putting off the Parliament; another rea- 
fon he told you, * he knew not how well the Parliament 
was inclined to this peace.” The Parliament was thought 
always beſt to adviſe and redreſs, but now laid aſide, and 
a corner in this Lord's caamber thought more fit than the 
advice of this Flouſe—Confider what end we have in our 
enquiry, either to juſtify or condemn, and who but the 
author? We have liberty to diſcuſs things thus, and from 
hence, it may be, date our future happineſs, and let us 
now make it appear that regulation, and not paſſion, go- 
verns the Houſe; and moves that you will deal with 
Lord Arlington as with the Dukes... 5 
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Mr Henry Seymour .] What Lord Arlington's heart is 
he knows not, but he has received the Communion with 
him ſince the Act againſt Popery came out. | 

Mr Neale.] If he be guilty, remove him, or hang 
him, which you will—Tells the ſtory of Paculius. If all 
the Senators be like him, clap them all up.” —Then they 
would remove them one by one. But pray,” ſays ano- 
ther, ** conſider who ſhall be in his rcom.” When an 


one was offered, Oh! he is a rogue and a raſcal ;? and 


ſo of many others that were offered. At laſt, he counſels 
them thus, Let them all alone till you can find others 
to ſupply their place.” Applies the ſtory Would have 
Arlington << impeached and tried.“ 

Mr Garroway.] Agrees with neither of the propoſals; 
they go too faſt. Arlington's accuſation, in your book, is 
of a high nature; and you only proceed to an Addreſs to 
the King“ for his removal.” Some are for“ Impeach- 
ment,” grounded upon the Articles—If by an Addreſs, 
Arlington will ſtand upon your books as acquitted of 
them, 

Sir George Downing.] Let him ſtand or fall, as he ſhall 
appear. Several have aggravated his crimes with circum- 
ſtances, and yet are for the Addreſs to the King. Should 
not your proceedings be higher? A man may be indicted 
for murder, and all murder, and we therefore pray his 
ears may be cut off; but to aggravate the crimes, and 
not proceed upon them, agrees not with reaſon. If they 
were extenuated, it is reaſonable ; but he ſtands not as the 
other Lords before you. Articles againſt him are entered, 
and you vote him“ not fit to come into the King's pre- 
lence,” and you are adjourned or prorogued without far- 
ther proceedings; here are you on record the moſt par- 
tal people in the world Here is a precedent againſt 
you, his“ betraying Counlels,” „ ſuborning witneſſes,” 
and the Houſe of Commons pray the King to remove 
him, and he keeps his offices of freehold ſtill ;—can this be 
honourable for you, the grand Inqueſt of the kingdom? 


* Fifth ſon to Sir Edward Seymour, and brother to the Speaker. He 


ied in 1727. ; 
Os Why 
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Why muſt you do this? Becauſe the Gentleman has a 
pardon ! you mult try him. No pardon hinders proceed- 
ins of juſtice. After ſentence, then poſſibly a pardon is 
pleadable, but then, and not before. This is ſuch a conti- 
nuance of a pardon, that never let it be ſaid, nor admitted 
here - God torbid that men ſhould not be accuſed by com- 
mon fame, but not condemned! Lord Arlington, an old Ca. 
valier, Who ſerved the King, was with him abroad, was 
never ſuſpected to be a villain, and now muſt be ſeque- 
ſtered from the King upon common fame of ſuborning wit- 
neſſes, &c. Did common fame ever ſay ſuch a cruel thing 
as nature abhors ? © Betrayed the King's Counſels,” &c. 
when the King was in all his miſeries and low [ſtate] a. 
broad, did he do this ? Moves for the Queſtion. 

Sir Nicholas Carew. | His taking out a, pardon ſince 
March laſt, after the general pardon, is the thing—If 
you have not proof of the Articles, it is not for your ho- 
nour to proceed in them Moves this Queſtion to recon- 
cile all, whether the Houſe will go on with the Ar- 
ticles.” : | 

The Speaker. ] The Articles are not entered into the 
Journal, -only into the Journal-book, which the Clerk 
writes at' the table. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Reads the exceptions out if 
the laſt general Pardon of forgery, perjury, Fc. You can- 
not anſwer it to God and the world if you impeach him 
not. my 

Lord Cornbury.] Where was the honour of the 
Houſe, when Lord Orrery was accuſed of High Tres. 
ſon, and upon your Journal it is diſmiſſed to proceedings 
at Law *? It is evident, that upon your firſt vote of 
Grievances, he [Lord Arlington] is as fit to be removed 
as the reſt. 

Sir Robert Heward.] The members accuſing have ſo 
much ſtuck to this Queſtion, that it makes him ſuſpect 
they have not evidence. The Articles are entered into 
your day-book If Impeachment goes on, you muſt 
have evidence at the Committee; it may be, then other 


® See Vol. 1. p. 201. 
witneſſes 
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witneſſes may come to induce you to do then what you 
are about now, the removal of this Lord As we muſt 
ove juſtice, ſo it muſt not be ſlow juſtice; the liberty of 
al ſubjects is infringed, if a man be deeply charged, as this 
Lord is, and you ſmother and bury it without proceeding 
—Let them not ſay, we ſuſpected our Members and 
proceeded not—Have evidence tor ground, and ſo pro- 
ceed, a 
Mr Sacheverell.] Wonders that his removal ſhould be 
a Queſtion ; he finds no reaſon for Impeachment, though 
he has attended for it. The Articles are of two forts, 
criminal and capital; it is ſtrange now we ſhould be con- 
cerned for proof for things, which he has confeſſed, of 
« criminal? matters, and we doubtful of the “ capital,” 
and yet impeach Proof is never ſought againſt a priſoner 
when he has confeſſed the fact Prorogation at the be- 
ginning of the war” He told you, they were informed 
from the Treaſury, that there was money ſufficient to 
carry on the war,” It ſeems it was agreed by the Ca- 
dal, as long as they had money, no Parliament; and 
the lad they any, we had not been here now. It is a danger- 
erk Nous thing to have a great ſum of money there, and hopes 
that will be remembered. He was but one, and joined 
ech the u reſt;“ therefore begin with him, and in time 
an- With the reſt; and would have the Queſtion upon him 
now, 
Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Upon what fell from Lord 
Arlington, when he was here, that he concurred, in 
ouncil, for the Declaration, and French Alliance,” &c,— 
bey are things done long ago (a year and half ſince) 
nd not complained of, and the general pardon ſince. 
'onders, when you knew and complained of all theſe 
ings, you ſhould paſs a pardon—Ir is no extraordinary 
ing for a maſter to part with an old ſervant, and to aſk 
reaſon for it; but, becauſe you will accelerate a buſi- 
fs, will you go without doing it? Let his tongue be 
ut, if ever he ſpeaks for him, or any man, that had a 
nd in breaking the Triple Alliance Is not France leſs, 
d Holland leſs, than it was? Have they not conſumed 
men 
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were never ſo till now—As for Lord Arlington, he ht 
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men and treaſure, which you have not? But for a man that 4 g 
adviſes never to adviſe more, you will leave the King to be | 
his own Counſellor Approbation of it was in Parliament, = 
but made before the Lord Keeper's ſpeech For money, "7 
Arlington put it off to thoſe that dealt in it; but, upon P 
the whole, he is againſt a cenſure ſo ſevere as this. 8 
Sir Thomas Meres.] Whatever the Clerk reads on the 6 
table is entered in the Journal—It was voted, ** head by 35 
head,“ and not in the Journal; no precedent of it; be I 
finds it very fatal for Lords to come here—If a priſoner * 
confeſſes the fact, before arraignment, he may be La 
charged with it, though he may deny it, at arraignment "IM 


—It does not look ſo very generous, when perſc; ns diſ. 
courſes are taken advantage oft—We are not like ever Tho 
to have Impeachment, unleſs proofs go on. To go to WM p,.; 
charge without any proof! Would any Member ot this WM co 
Houte be content, if only charging him by an eloquent 
tongue? No anſwer to proof; yet, would any man be 
fo judged ? Here are certainly right and property taken vas a 
from him; can any thing be a harder judgment? Will 
You petition what you yourſelves think not reaſonable? 
He faid the other day, © that the Houſe did but rarely M 
proceed upon common fame, and if you had fuch 1 Elect 
power, it was the Prerogative of the Houſe, and wovldWprope 
have it ſeldom uſed”—No Miniſter of State, be het the 
ever ſo wiſe, ever ſo good, but will offend ſomebody" b 
able to ſpeak againit him, and lies in great danger; the ſi 
ſuch a terror as this may diſcourage him in his place: I; 
you are ſatisfied to draw this ſharp ſword, begs it mayjſ'cer 
be very ſparingly uſed. his 
Mr Harwecd.} Nothing can be farther ſaid, that dice 
not been ſaid twenty times over—Matters of religi E 
ir 
Lreaſi 


known him long, but never miſtruſted him, for matte 


of religion; twenty- nine years ſince in France, but 70 Wes 
he is in England, and has great influence upon great me Sir 
—As for F Father Patrick's converſation in Court, it ae con 
been t o much: believes few Papiſts are gone out of ton Sir ; 
ſince the Proclamation, and ſome ſay they will not ſti- r tlie 


V( 
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We muſt go a great deal] farther yet than we have done— 
Money in the Exchequer, and therefore we prorogued” 
—He cannot forget that—This of Removal” is no 
judgment, and hopes Arlington will never come to that. 

Lord Obrien.] When this is over, you ſhall hear of other 
Lords and perſons charged with the buſineſs of Ireland. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Is always for particular matter, 
when it is to be had; now from what has been ſaid, 
thinks this Lord“ fit to be removed”—< An offenſive 
war,” in which all the King's ſubjects are concerned, 
« without conſent in Parliament!” It is forgotten, how 
waſted we are in the country; it is forgotten, how near 
the French were to have been maſters of the Dutch ſhips 
at Amſterdem, and the loſs of ſo many of our men 
Thoſe that adviſed the  offenfive war, and that without 
Parliament, induce his vote in the affirmative, for ſuch 
a Counſellor ©* to be removed.“ 


[The Houſe divided, whether candles ſhould be brought in or 
not, and it being carried in the negative [197 to 97] the Debate 
was adjourned to the next day.] | 


| Tueſday, Fanuary 20. 


rel! Mr Sacheverell.] Complains of diſorders in the Newark 
Election, and has a Petition from the Freemen there, and 
proper to be preſented, when you come to the buſineſs 
d& the Election By pretence of general words in the Act, 
and by colour of ſome clauſes, there is money raiſed on 
the ſubjects, and not warrantable ; the Juſtices would 
ot levy that money, and then to awe them, a printed 
der was ſent them, with pretence of the Judges opinion: 
his done, they have gathered the money, to the great pre- 
udice of the ſubject Moves to have the Act explained, 
i the point of recognizances for Alehouſes, by a Bill. 

Sir Robert Carr. |] Some Members belonging to the 
Lreaſury not being here, deſires the buſineſs may be 
Faved till they come. 

Sir Henry Puckering.] Moves that Smiths forges may 
conſidered in the ſame Bill. : 
dir John Duncombe.] Would willingly have the cauſe, 
or the recognizances for Licences of Alehouſes, cleared. 
The 


f tom 


fir 
We 
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The Treaſury has ſuſpended ſeveral proceſſes in Law; in. 
this buſineſs, in moſt countries, no ſcruple is made of it Pri 
—As for that of Smiths, they are as able to pay for their Ml poi 
hearths, and they have as good a livelihood, as moſt per. I le! 
ſons in a town. read 
Mr Powle.] Judgment was given in Yorkſhire againſ Wil bid 
the Smiths and other Forges, not upon the merits of tue <0: 


cauſe, but for a defect in pleading. blan 
A Bill was ordered for them both *. 60 bi 
uni 

Debate on Lord Alen reſumed. 4 . 


Mr Hall.] It is now high time to come to a Queſtion ¶ the | 
about Lord Arlington; you have heard yeſterday what Com 


can be ſaid in the buſineſs. the F 
Mr Howe.] Is againſt the Queſtion moved for—Youlſ firs 
have the Articles of Treaſon againſt Lord Arlington, and fd 
would proceed by way of © Impeachment.” there 
Sir Francis Dreke.] It is now the fifth day we haveMl Coun 
been upon this buſineſs, and theſe Gentlemen will runfWtad r 
over all again, and make it the fifth hence; thereforlureſt 
weuld procced “ to addreſs the King for his removal.” ¶ but fc 
Sir Nicholas Carew. ] It is not for the honour of th —If 
Houſe to do what they cannot make good The WiMbroug 
neſſes are not ready, but in France—You may proceed i pon 
the charge of Treaſon afterwards. ſhould 


Colonel Strangervays. | © Impeachment” or © Adden th 
to the King” is before you. Is glad to ſee the Houle f 
tender of Religion (that includes property and all) and 
obliged to part with goods and lite for it, but would n 
ther have ten nocents eſcape, than one innocent mat 
put out of the ways and means of juſtifying him 
— The author of the Declaration, if known, deſerves th 
higheſt cenſure imaginable ; for a few number of perlo 
to have extracted all the wiſdom and power of the nation 
We entered into a war, but where was the advantage 
The French got rowns, and proſpered ſtrangely, and whi 
got we ? Ne :ither port nor town. Would not charge at 
man without provabilem cauſam litigandi. Arlington fa 


No mention is made of this in the Journal, 
[4 
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he concurred, but not to the Article of Popery That 
Prince is unhappy that has Counſellors that do not op- 
poſe ill advice Sir John Duncombe muſt be vindicated ; 
he had the courage to oppole the Declaration—W hether 


read in Council, or his opinion called for Arlington is 


asd only to be a Miniſter, and that he executed orders of 
Council. In all this buſineſs, inftead of others bearing the 
blame, the fault is fixed on the King, and the King not 
to blame. The King's Grants are many, and you ought to 
puniſh the perſons that pals the Seals—In all acts of ho- 
hour, you reflect upon the King and he has the praiſe ; 
the faults are his Miniſters, not his orders; but © the 
Commiſſioners of the Admiralty ſhall not grant ſtores for 
the French.“ Does the King underſtand all the navy-af- 
fairs? No one man can — He ſat here when Lord Straf- 
fird was accuſed upon common fame, and believes 
there was nothing— The Houſe had leave to examine 
zwe Counſellors then, and all Strafford's friends; but at laſt 
run had recourſe to Impeachment, which, though long, is the 
fore fureſt way —Arlington's Articles may be taken pro confeſſo, 
1.” Whbut for the main Articles of Treaſon, no Witneſſes ready 


n 
lat 
ou 


nd 


the If you go upon Impeachment, and the perſons that 
Vu brought the Articles in have no evidence, the reflection is 
dt pon the perſons that brought them in —Suppoſe we 


ſhould defire his removal, and the Lords the contrary; 
ad then is the proper time to ſhow reaſons. And now 
put what Queſtion you pleaſe. 

Lord Cornbury.] Proceedings would be unequal, if 


dre 1 
le 


an 


da ot as with the other Lords. Here it is ſaid, Should not 
maß man defend himſelf? Will any man tell him that A.- 
mc neten does defire to be cleared that he was not in thoſe 
es ti ounſels? Lauderdale was charged with ſuch words, 
erlohed was the ground of your vote Was any thing ſaid 
ation at Buckingham was guilty of that advice? Arlington 
tage ls you, he: has met with a paper of Articles againſt 
J wh em, and from thence induced to believe a charge againſt 
ge um,“ and appeals what any man means by doing his 
n fü untry right? It is certain men's minds are uneaſy, 


1 do expect redreſs in Parliament Does believe it 
the 
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peals to you, what effect the Declaration had—Did not 


the intent of ſome men to alter the Government Ap. 


that do it? Appeals to men's minds about Property, 
the very ploughmen debated theſe things. Your diſcon- 


tents are {till as great, and will you leave us in the hands C 
of thoſe very men that have done theſe things? He is gr 
one of thoſe that are of opinion that you cannot do any Ml ea 
thing till theſe things are redreſſed—*< Becauſe Arline Ml th: 
confeſſes theſe things, therefore it is the leſs evidence Ml the 
againſt him,” is very ftrange— Will not enlarge on his he 
Religion, but he might have made diſtinction betwixt Ml to 
Proteſtants and Papiſts—He had ſo great a hand in all WM he 
theſe things, that there ſeems much more againſt him, dea 
than either of the reſt—Buckingham propoſed the Alliance WM was 
with France, but Arlington promoted it—Six thouſand WM Chi 
men were ſent into France, and commanded by perſons Ml him 
obnoxious Had there been money to have carried on the Pa- 
war, Arlington would have done it without Parliament- Mh 
Begs, that, if one be impeached, all may; and all things had 
to {top till finiſhed, and though there are great affairs be- faith 
fore you, yet all to ſtand ſtill till theſe things be redreſſed, WM have 
Mr Boſcawen. | Shall not extenuate, nor aggravate, the Si 
charge againſt this Lord Can any mar ſhow precedents Si 
of impeaching a man in the Houſe of Commons, out of und 
kindneſs? The regular way is for the Queſtion “ whether once 
to proceed upon theſe Articles as a ground of Impeach io 


ment.“ The ſummary way 1s the quickeſt way, but whe: 
ther more honourable? One, that vindicated the Civil 
Law, ſaid, it was much more ſummary than the Com- 
mon Law. It would diſpatch fix caufes in a morning. 
The Common Law was tedious, but the ſafer wav; whit 
powder kills and makes no report, and this is fuch: 
way—He would keep up the dignity of Parliament, 
well as ſerve our preſent turn Should the king ever tak 
into his Counſels any of thoſe perſons you have deſire 
ſhould be removed, would not that make great diſconten 
in the nation ? eakit 

Sir Kovert S5u;bwell.] Is of opinion to wave this wi 
of proceeding. Is for committing the Articles, in ori of 
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to an Impeachment—Thinks this Houſe perſuaded of 
his Religion by his paſſing all the Teſts z many conclude 
a ſuſpicion upon what fell from him here — Arlington told 
you, * he was borne down in the Declaration by the 
authority of a great perſon, whoſe judgment he had a 
great value for, but, when otherwiſe convinced, was the 
earlieſt man that perſuaded the recall of it.” Has heard 
that thing imputed to Lord Clifford, who declared himſelf 


the Author of it, and the ſole Author, and did declare 


he could maintain every word, ſyllable, and letter of it, 
to be Law; but was of a better mind, he hopes, before 
he died—It is hard that the living muſt anſwer for the 
dead !—The entertaining Father Patrick in his houſe 
was a demonſtration of his diſreſpect and averſion to the 
Church of Rome. Had any man of learning been with 
him of that Church, it had been ſomething ; bur 
Patrick was a man of levity, that followed him mere- 
ly for his hoſpitality, and much wine, and, it may be, 
had not legs ſometimes to go away—Theſe are articles of 
faith, as things wnſeen, rather than evidence Would 
have the Articles committed. . 

Sir Robert Howard.) Moves for a previous Queſtion. 

Sir William Coventry.) Has ſat ſtill theſe four days, 
and not without n the King and Nation 
concerned Thinks it the greateſt of the fears of the 
nation, not without reaſon—ls it intended to leave theſe 
niſcarriages at the King's door? No; leave all things 
kar there—The Lord Keeper ſaid, in his Speech, © that 
ic greateſt thing upon us, was to ſet the King right 
ith his people; and he thinks it of greater concern 
in haply Lord Arlington's being nocent or innocent 
Impeachment” is a perfect miſtake, and no way with 
dur Honour; no end ſhould be without fruit: What will 
bu impeach upon? For having propoſed the Alliance 
dthe War, and that done before the Act of Grace? 
was never a good time when the ſubject has been for 
aking and infringing Pardons, 2ad therefore would 
do it now—lr is but a reaſonable and juſt thing for 


n onen of buſineſs to be compoſed, in their minds, by ge- 
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neral Pardons. It may be, witneſſes, to clear ſuch a one, 


are abſent or dead—Put the cafe, that thoſe things concern- f 
ing the war, &c. are pardoned which he would not have I 
you infringe) conſider that it is an Act of Grace, and not 11 
of Oblivion; and whether thoſe men are like to produce 10 
better times, if ſtill cofftinued, leaves it to conſideration the 


— Theſe are matters of charge, not Articles, till your a. 
Houſe has made them ſo. Though in Scriveners ſhops 


called and writ fo, they are no Articles They are capi- W 
tal, and not capital; they are relating to „ the embez- you 
zling the Treaſury ; revealing the King's ſecrets, &c. 8 
and ſubornation of perjury ”*—PDiltinguith between crimes 4E 
DXardoned and not pardoned ; © fubornation” is not pat. you 
doned—The Act of Grace ſays, * all treaſons are par- var: 
doned, but ſuch as are againſt the King's perſon ;” but 1 
nothing is ſaid in this matter A Gentleman ſaid it was ®Y 
before the laſt Dutch war, and ſo pardoned ;” but © ſuborna- ¶ |. 


tion” is the only thing we can go to the Lords with, by 
way of impeachment : The conſequence, if impeached, WM tte! 
is, the Lords can proceed on nothing elſe ; and then, 4. ther 
lington being not found guilty of that, and no proſecution 
any other way, (the Act of Grace excluding all this,) be! 


you will loſe the advantage of Arlington's own confeſſon ge 0 
— Wonders to hear the advice of impeachment” the hard 
evidence ſeeming to ſhrink, is to bring diſhonour to the Gel 
Houſe—Will it not be a great overſight for us to bring 57, 7 
matters to the Lords that we cannot proceed upon? The live 
Commons expect to be ſecured only for the future fro M. 
ſuch counſels — Will you proceed on the charge 0 have 
e {ubornation of witneſſes ?*? No; it is on things thi! + 1 
Lord has confeſſed— Shall we puniſh nobody here, but mined 
ſuch as have firſt invented treaſon and felonies ? It mand th 
be anſwered, © in another world they may be puniſhed n 
— Upon the whole matter, would have your Queſtio end 
put for an Addreſs to the King.“ 2 bonou 
Sir Rebert Howard.) Taking exception at being miſred ronfo 
ted by Coventry— 6 Word 1 
Sir William Coventry. ] Would not fail, in matter ſtatu 


candou 
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candour, to any man, eſpecially to Howard — Aſks his 
pardon if he miſplaced his words. 

Mr Swynfin.] Will not ſpeak to the Articles, nor merit 
of the caſe z but what Queſtion will you put? Would 
not have a Queſtion foreign to the Articles, but cli ſe to 
them. The Queſtion offered is perfectly foreign; the 
Arguments, offered by Coventry, ſuppoſe a Bill; and 
you conſider whether you will go to the Lords : But de- 
termine what you will do with the Articles; firſt clear 
your hands ſome way of them“ No fruit of impeach- 
ment, becauſe the crimes are pardoned.” He fully 
agrees in the concluſion on theſe premiſes; bur to fay, 
you would have perſons impeached that have the benefit of 
pardons, —as men of great employments will have par- 
dons, that their hearts may be at reſt, If you bring © the 
war,” & c. bring that as an allegation— Then it will be 
known what opinion you have of the war They that 
manage the war, will help to make an end of it As for 
the King, it is thought this ſummary way is beſt for him; 
the more public way of proceeding is beſt for the Kin 
you go to the King with nothing but a bare defire ; f 
the King removes him not, it tends not to your end; if 
he does, upon bare deſire, without cauſe ſhown, it is 
hard ; therefore would avoid all this—It would be a 
Queſtion, upon what Article? There are a great many; 
The King then would ſee your reaſons, and all people 
have ſatisfaction. 

Mr Powle.] Whatever you do againſt Arlingts n, would 
have you juſt and regular—How to diſpoſe of the Articles, 
or whether to lay them aſide or no, is not free, till deter- 
mined It is to prejudge a man before tryal ; to whip a man, 


Arlington by his confeſſion here; it is hard to turn the 
ngenuity of a man upon him. It conſiſts not with the 
dondur of the Houſe ; but if you will make uſe of his 
tonfeſſion, his words ought to be taken and ſtated, to 
Word wreſting them to another ſenſe—** That he Ackervid 
ſtatue.” He ſaid, he thought he might deſerve a 
nate for preſerving of Flanders.” That of the ſtatue 
Y 2 | miſtaken! 


nd then try him for murder Many Gentlemen conclude 
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miſtaken] If you impeach, it is in his choice; he may 
wave the Act of Grace, if he pleaſes. If he pleads the 


Act, it will confirm you in your judgments to proceed - 
for Removal.” | | ſ 

Sir Henry Capel.) Has known Arlington long, but E 
could never find his way of living other than with pru- of 
dence, decency, and ſobriety ; this got the belief he has HF 
of him. Thoſe that know him, ſay, he does things free- he 
ly, and like a Gentleman—He is no way obliged to MI 87 
him—If he has been at the head of theſe things, let him MI ** 
go, let him fall; but if not at the firſt formation of theſe he 
monſters, ſtil] the executive part was put upon Arlington” — Wl *: 
Why? The Ambaſſadors were at his houſe.” But he has Wl © 
reaſon to know he was not at the head of theſe things. *- 
Arlington was the firſt comer into the Triple Alliance; he of 
will not take one grain from Buckingham in it, but 4r- 


lington was inſtrumental ; but yet, if you think fit to 
have this perſon puniſhed, then conſider to ſquare his 

crimes with the Lords that went before him—Bucking- Lon 
bam a Counſellor, Arlington a Miniſterial Officer Con- 
ſider hm, when concurring only with the Declaration 8 
Conſider his morals, and how he has behaved himſelf for 


his parts and courage, and here, in the Houſe, in an un- : * 
diſturbed motion Some ſay his own confeſſion is his con- Wl ©” 
demnation ; but as a Gentleman ſhould ſpeak the whole 2 


truth, hopes we ſhall not make this uſe of it— The 
Judges have a rule to go by; we have none; we may 


mould and ſhape things according to reaſon; he vil 4 


never judge this man for any word he has ſaid here—Says 3 
it before God and you, proceed by Impeachment, and he I eu 
will give his affirmative; but upon the other Queſtion, . M 
his negative—lIf this be the way of your proceeding, 
conſider the conſequence, * 

Sir Jobn Holland.] Muſt bear witneſs for Arlington 15 y 
in what he knows. Auguft was twelvemanth he viſited i: Ink 
Arlington. Being come to his houſe in the country, # at 
bout ſeven miles from him, he thought himſelf obliged, I ds 
in good manners, to viſit him; and did then crave leave t 


aſk his Lordſhip a queſtion ; we beingengaged in a ns : 
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deſired to know the reaſon of the prorogation of the Par- 
lament. Arlington made anſwer, That we were engaged 
in a Treaty of peace, and hoped then for an iſſue of it; 
ſhould the Parliament meet in Oober, in caſe the 
Houſe ſhould- have refuſed or heſitated in it, the hopes 
of the Treaty would have been loſt. Betwixt that and 
February, doubted not but peace or war would be; he 
hoped, if peace, the Houſe of Commons would be 
gratified; if war, money, he hoped, would be granted 
to ſupport it.“ He then told Arlington, He feared 
he took not a good meaſure of the Houſe, and theſe 
arguments of war would fail, eſpecially in his own 
county (Norfolk) that is ſo poor. The Duke of Bucking- 
bam and Lord Clifford looked guilty, as the Promoters 
of the war, and if ill conſequences did ariſe, accounts 
might be called for.“ He (Arlington) replied, © I thank 
you for it, and do take it as an evidence of your kind- 
neſs. I will promote peace all I can” — He heard from 
London, ſoon after, that the CABAL was divided, whe- 
ther the Parliament ſhould meet, be diſſolved, or pro- 
rogued, The Chancellor's, Arlington's, and Ormond's 
counſels prevailed for fitting. He told Arlington, He 
was glad to know that he was for continuation of the Par- 
lament.” Arlington replied, He wondered how his ad- 
vice in Council ſhould be made public ;” but ſaid, he 
ever was, and ever ſhould be, of opinion, that we are 
never happy but when the King and Parliament agree.” 
A perſon, that has theſe things planted in him, cannot 
be dangerous—He thought it his duty to acquaint the 
Houſe with this. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Our country looks not after 
* ſuborning of Witneſſes,” but things of greater mo- 
ment —In the Impeachment, he will be proved to have 
uborned two Witneſſes againſt a Peer Will you ever 
„intel tink ſuch a man fit to be near the King? And fo you 
may have the thing done by a Court of Juſtice. If the 


ave to Upon the tetal, here are Articles, and they are named 
| K- 2 Arti- 


liged, Lords tell en, © he is par doned,“ there is an end — 
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Articles, and the Houſe is poſſeſſed of them ; therefore 


would proceed by Impeachment.” F 

Colonel Hirch.] He has abundance of kindneſs for this h 
noble perſon ; he fat yeſterday ſtriving betwixt his duty 1 
and his Kindneſs—If we mult anſwer for any thing (as p 
ſome think we ſhall not) we muſt anſwer for a kingdom D 
that we are entruſted with—Gerrard, who delivered the Ar- ſo 
ticles, told you, “ his memory was ſhort and the evidence $3 
not ready,” and removal is the Queſtion, but other uſes ta 
are made of it Some are againſt this way of Addreſs; de 
and why? Three hundred years ago, in Henry VIth's WI . 
time, there was rezcoval, and we were never willing to part be 
with this till now, and not excepted againſt The ef. Q 
feEls of the CABAL theſe ten Years are now manifeſt—]f ant 


imagined a weak man, haply (Arlington) would have bre 


done theſe thi ings harmleſely— He ever ſaid, the Decla- an. 
ration would lull all the fanatics of England aſleep, and — 
Popery would wake with them—As for favour to the fa. WM anc 
natics, he wonders at it; they outwent him Had he ma 
thought Lord Clifford a Papiſt, or a favourer of them, Wl vo: 
would not have had a hand in ſaving bim For one l 


thong he cut for the Preſbyterians, he cut ten for the Ml fric 
Papitts, and long ones tools at a ſtand at one thing, WM chin 
we have had bad luck for ſome years; looks upon ſquan. M t. 
derers of money as the g reateſt enemies of the nation; and tin, 
\whocver wakes government heavy to the people, is nei kee; 
ther a friend to the King nor them We have ſpent, n Cue 
theſe ſeven years, more than two hundred years before—M g 
Twenty thouſand pounds is now a n inute thing, now in 85 
a few years. In thoſe times money was in people's purſes 
and conſcquently in the King's The courſe we are in his 
wearied the kingdom of all ordinary ways of raiſing mo- 
ney Me were in a tale of a Triple League (which we pal 
for dear) but in the middle of it was the French Alliance; 
and © be ſure effectually to break the King's credit, and i 
ſhall be forced to do the thing deſgned IT he Exchequt 
credit muſt be broken, and now our Government 

looked upon to ſignify little; whilſt this was doing t! 


Parliament mult be prorogue God delivered you, #0 
tl) 
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the wiſdom of this Houſe—Had Frauce ſeized Amſter- 
dam, you had not been debating here now—He never 
heard a reaſon why the French King went not on then, 
unleſs the greatneſs of his neighbourhood might be ap- 
prehended, &c. The French then. at the T reaty with the 
Dutch, were againſt us, and yer not one word proved, 

ſome ſay 3 but he can iay, that when the French were in 
Treaty, before our Ambaſſador came over, we muſt not 
take that advantage to treat by ourſelves—The main 
; deſign is broken, but, by means of the war and alliance, 
*. WI France has more tonnage and guns than we have, which 
rt before they had not, nor 1kll nor ſtrength to uſe them 
f. Queen Elizabeth was great by being head of the Proteſt- 


Ww wad o 23 


f ants, but we muſt join with the King of France, after his 
ve breaking down churches; and above all, we mult join in 
la. an Article of Popiſh Religion in every conquered town“ 

nd All theſe things went through Lord Arlington's hands; 
fa- and hall we continue the game in the ſame hands? Can any 


he man think that you intend to go through with your firſt 
-m, vote, if you addreſs not the King for his removal?“ 
one Mr Garrotay. ] It is his duty to clear Clifford, his dead 
the ! friend, of what has been ſald againſt him True, ſome- 
ing, ting will remain upon your books - Gentlemen deſpond 
uan- as to the Articles, and ſo no Impeachment ; but is cer- 
tain, when things come to be proved, the King will not 
nel- keep ſuch a perſon about him— Would have the firſt 
t, nM Queſtion put, Whether there be matter in the Articles 
re—M 0 ground an Impeachment upon?“ 
JW 10 Sir Charles Harberd.] Is of Garroway's mind, that it is 
urſes ¶ unbecoming to ſpeak ill of the dead The paper brought in 
has on the top of it, © Articles of Impeachment ;” he 
mo-. ¶ links it brought in as a charge. It ſuch things are brought 
"i azainſe a Peer, you muſt debate © Whether to retain the 
jance; Articl. 'S, Or no, as an Impeachment ?” 
and h Sir William Hickman.) Will you leave the thing, and 
not ſay from whom the advice came ?—There has 
not only been a rumour, but vex populi, that this Lord 
was of the CA BA. Rather oppoſition than concurrence 
u, 50 ond have been in theſe Counſels—Is for ſeldom uſing 
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this power of common fame, but is for uſing it now, and 
1 have the ſame Queſtion put as was for the other 
rds. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) Conceives that © removal” ought 
not to be the Queſtion ; the rule is, what is natural to the 
Debate to be the Queſtion ; but when foreign to the 
matter, out of doors—The Articles were read, head by 
head, and this Queſtion is quite wide from the mark— 
The Queſtion is proper, ſome way or other, how to dif. 
poſe of theſe Articles, whether they ccntain matter of 
Impeachment. | 

Sir Nicholas Carew.) Litiletyn moves a Queſtion out 
of all queſtion, about the Articles.” The other of re- 
= ” is of four days Debate; ſo long that Queſtion has 

n. | a | | 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) Does acknowledge he found the 
Articles entered into your Book, and has heard, by a Que- 
ſtion from you, that you would proceed, head by head. 
Now he underſtands the Articles are laid aſide, acknoy- 
ledges he ſpoke wrong before. 

Sir Jobn Monſon.] No man is queſtioned for theſe things, 
if pardoned ; he would not give example to break the 
pardon—This is the eafieſt way of redreſs— Arlingiin 
monopolizes all; this man is of the King's Council-—This 
Standing Army begot all our Grievances — This, not a 
ſingle act but a habit; it makes a man remarkable; the 
Triple League, &c. and England but acceſſary, not 
principal —Believes Arlington not a Papiſt, becauſe a Pa. 
piſt would not do ſo weak a thing as to go by himſelf in 
their buſineſs Moves for Addreſs.” 

Mr Sacbeverell.] The main Article ready for proof 
will be only “ ſubornation of perjury,” and, by 5 « 
Elizabeth, it is but forty ſhillings fine, half to the informer} 
and may not the Lords ſay, what have you to do to pro- 
ceed upon differences betwixt our Members? Moves for 
« an Addreſs for removal,” there being no matter ct 
weight yet for © an Impeachment.” 

The Queſtion being put, That an Addreſs be preſented to 


his Majeſty to remove the Earl of Arlington from all his Emp:0j- 
mei 
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ments that are held during his Majeſty's pleaſure, and from his 
Majeſty's Preſence and Councils for ever; it paſſed in the nega- 
tive, 166 to 127. : 

Reſolved, That the Articles be referred to a Committee, and 
that they report what matter is therein contained, and can be 
proved, that is fit for an Impeachment. 


Wedneſday, January 21. 


[A Bill to prevent unjuſt Vexations by ſuits of Law, was read 
the ſecond time.] 


Sir Thomas Lee.] This Bill is of damages, its purport 
is, that when the damage is but forty ſhillings, Counſel 
and Attorney it may be get twenty ſhillings; now it is 

rovided, that poor men ſhall not be vexatious, neither 
de vould he have poor men undone and put upon the pariſh 
by new charges This of Certiorari is for tryal of cauſes ; 
1 beas Corpus for commitments. 


W- [The Bill was ordered to be committed. ] 


Sir William Coventry: Upon a Motion for a Bill for the 
„ ſpeedy conviction of Papiſts, and a farther Teſt for 
Hcers, &c.] Some parts of this Bill will ſtick with the 
his Lords, in matters of privilege betwixt them and you 
Would have a general Teſt, in one Bill by itſelf, betwixt 


ph Pariſt and Proteſtant—In many places, the Juſtices of 
a.. Peace diſpute how often they are to take it on renewing 


tir commiſſions, and doubts of the Members and 
Commiſſioners for the tax—When once you have made 
ne Teſt, then in another Bill you may declare who are 
bliged to take it, and the penalties. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] The Parliament is the legiſlative 
power and fountain of the Law; the Courts of Weſtmin- 
are the executive powers Would have thoſe foun- 
duns purged. 

[A Committee was ordered to be appointed to prepare a Bill.] 


Lord Cavendiſh delivers a Petition from ſeveral maſters of 
us, Who were preſſed and their ſeamen, contrary to Law, to 
« great hindrance of their voyages. The Petition was read as 

follows: 
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follows: That the , Petitioners have been ready to ferve the 
King, but Officers and Gunners have been preſſed from their 
reſpective charges as well as common men; and lately the per- 


ſons of your Petitioners have been preſſed as common men, and 
ſome taken from their ſhips and charges Praying a remedy.” 


Mr Wright.] Knows ſeveral that have been fo dealt 
with at Vapping, &c. 


The Petitioners were called in and avowed their Petition, and 
one ſhowed a ticket whereby he was preſſed. 


Sir John Ernly.] When the Duke was laſt going out, 
complaint was made of concealments ; the preſs-maſters 
were ſent for, and unleſs they brought in their number, 
they were to be preſſed themſelves. 

Mr Pepys, a Commiſſioner of the Navy.] If it is prov- 
ed that one Maſter, one Boatſwain, one Gunner, &c. that 
made it appear he was a man chargeable with ſtores, or 
accounts, | has been preſſed, ] he will be anſwerable for it 
himſelf. 

Mr Sacheverell. | Preſſing is not, b 7 Law, * taking 
by force,” but “upon hire.” 

Mr Pepys.) It the courſe be altered that has been, 
time out of mind, in preſſing, no fleet can be ſet out. 

Sir William T hompſon. ] This is of great concernment to 
Liberty and Commerce But in ſuch a violent manner 
to take men from their occaſions, murders and tumults 
do follow, and it reflects on the King, that no perſons wil 

ſerve him without being pulled and hauled by compulſion 
— Merchant ſhips are ready for their voyage, and their 
men are preſſed from them, and they lie two months for 
want of men In foreign parts, though they preſs none, 
yet they want no men, becauſe they are well paid and 
well uſed, with ſome advance money. 

Mr Attorney North.] The abuſe :s fit to be examined; 
he will only {peak to the glance given at the Law. |! 
was never Qoubtiul but that the King, upon an acl 
jnvabon, might preſs, but there is a d:ſcretion in al 


* Sir Francis North ſucceeded Lord Keeper Finch in this poſt. 
thing 
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things. Though the King may compell people, yet when 
they take Preſs- money, che y are within a capital law. for 
running away. 

Sir Thomas Lee.) The Attorney tells you, © that 
it is for the © defence” of the kingdom, not for of- 
fence” to our neighbours.” As for, the abuſe, it ought to 
be enquired into; but for Pepys's telling you, that they 

were diſcharged, if appeared to be charged with ſtores, 
or accounts, and not willing to ſerve,” that is not all: 
They have been preſſed by land, and hopes that the Laws 
concerning preſſing may be ſtated, and then you may 
declare your opinion; but is ſorry chat che King's name 
js always uſed in theſe things. 

Mr Love.] Has known Captain Morgan, in the Medi- 
erranean, long: He and others were preſſed, till they 
could find two men a- piece, and were not diſcharged 
without money. 

Mr Ch:1d.] Is glad to hear that fo few have been oppreſ- 
ed. He has converſed all his time with ſeafaring men; 
knows of hundreds of maſters of ſhips, &c. that have 
been preſſed, and deſired to come up to adjuſt matters 
with their Owners, and were not permitted by Sir Thomas 
Alen, but under a hundred pound bond, to return. They 
laid, being made Preſs-maſters, they wore {words to 
defend themſelves from the Rabble” —Aegrecs for refer- 
ting it to a Committee. 

Mr Pepys.] Whatever the conſequence be, will ever 
bear about him ſpeaking of Truth—Says it ſtill, and 
will be accountable, if any maſter of a ſhip, &c. ever 
made complaint to the Navy-Board or Admiralty-Board, 
wherever complaint has been made of preſſing, that man 
as been diſcharged—Preſs-maſters and Captains them- 
yes have been caſhiered for irregularities in preſſing 
t coſt the King twenty thouſand pounds in mere ad- 
vance- money, before the men went to ſea — The Victual- 
maſters have been conſtrained to preſs to carry victuals 

o the Buoy of the Nore, though a harmleſs and blowleſs 
employment. 
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Sir Eliab Har vey.] Merchants truſt Maſters of ſhipg 
with ſometimes forty thouſand pounds value, and they are 
preſſed, and not ſuffered to come upto complain, but clap- 
ped aboard, and carried away, and ſo they muſt hire ſtrangers 
ſhips to carry their goods, to the value of two hundred and 
ſixty thouſand pounds in freight, and your ſhips lie by 
the walls—Delires remedy in this. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] There is great backwardneſs in 
this ſea-ſervice, and all faults are laid upon the King— 
Obſerves theſe things by the way. 

Sir Richard Temple,] Ships ſtay ſometimes ſeveral 
months for want of men, being preſſed after their 
voyage is finiſhed, and ſometimes are ſcarce able to bring 
on ſhips into port, and all is laid upon the Kings 
back. 

Mr Sawyer.) Will ſay nothing to the “ neceſſity” of 
preſſing men; the legality is only within his ſphere; un- 
leſs in peine forte et dure, knows no other ſenſe in which the 
law uſes the word preſſed ;* but all ſtatutes call it Preſt- 
money, and © Impreſt” is an Exchequer term: Impreſt 
account of money delivered out to any particular uſe ; a 
ſoldier or Captain that took ſuch money is ſaid to be preſ- 
ſed, and ſoldiers either for ſea or land, the law diſtin- 
guiſhes not Tenure” extends only to land ſervices, 
as the marches of Wales, or the borders of Scotlond— 
Whenever the King made war, he agreed with certain 
Captains, by Indenture, for ſo many men; in the Ex. 
chequer there are multitudes of them, betwixt the King and 
the Captains, the Captains and particular men. In the 
Exchequer Regiſter Book, Regiſter 91 Certificate, be- 
ing contracted in commitiva with the Admiral.“ It appears, 
the ſea affairs were under the ſame contract with the 
land—18 Henry VI. cap. 18 Penalty there, after contract, 
if the ſoldier ſhall leave the Captain, or the ſoldier be not 
paid by the Captain, ſeverely puniſned— Then in Heng] 
VII's time, where they contracted with the King's Com- 
miſſioners, not the Captain, there is the penalty if they 
ſhall depart ; but now that the Captain ſhould pay them 
is a miſtake; they are not obliged to pay them, unles 

in 
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8 in caſe of invaſion, as in 1588—The neceſlity of the 
i Wl time may juſtify it—In a war, without advice of Par- 
p- lament,” it is a voluntary thing, and that voluntary 
say of going to war the law preſcribes They extend 
nd Wl the Statute of Henry VI. to the marches of Wales, 
dy and borders of Scotland—lIf the party will refuſe his 
; « preſſed money,” he is not liable to any of thoſe Statutes 
n Wl —The power of the Militia alters not the manner of 
— WH Going it; that is no conſequence to preſs and carry men 
beyond the ſeas. If an action be brought againſt a man 
ral WF about preſſing, the neceſſity excuſes it in point of law; 
"i Wi but who muſt be judge of that neceſſity ? Thinks ſome 
ing courſe neceſſary to be taken in it, for the good of the 
nation. | 
Mr Sacheverell.] The Statute of Charles I. for preſſing 
men for Ireland, plainly tells you, the King has no ſuch 
power, by the paſſing that Statute, but as ſpecially given 


the him, 

car [The Petition was referred to a Committee. } 
ore | 

2 : Thurſday, Tanuary 22. 


Upon the firſt reading the Bill for uniting ſeveral Pariſhes in 


Exeter, that Bill importing an impoſition upon the ſubject, and in 
need repealing a Law in being, and leave having not been aſked 
_ | bring itin, it was withdrawn ; and leave aſked and obtained 


vbring in another Bill. | 


and N Debate on the regulating the Elections of Members of Parliament. 
n the WY Sir Robert Howard.] The a of Elections are 
e, be · Nero wn ſo vaſt, that it goes beyond all bounds, the charges 
* onſidered in the country and here. 

the 


Mr Garroway. ] It is dangerous for a man to be thrown 
tract, put for his hoſpitality in the country Theſe charges 


be na rie commonly from Competitors that live in another 
Hen vuntry— They muſt be undone by out- doing him that 
Com- vmes from another country, with indirect intentions. 

f they Mr Swynſin.] Some carry Elections by awe and force, 


d ſome by ability to expend. Unleſs you do it to ſome ef- 
ahn it takes up your time, and the thing will never be 210 
ticable 
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ticable—By the effect he obſerves of ſumptuary Laws, he 
believes you will have the ſame effect of rhis,—none at All 

but for an Informer to get by it, and no man elſe, The 

examples of the King and Court would have more effect 
than any Law you can make, and when you find Elec. 
tions carried thus, and quaſh them here, that may reme- 
dy ſomething. - You having as good a Law now, which 
does no good, therefore would forbcur a helpleſs Lay 
as this 1s. w—- | | 

Serjeant Seys.] The penalty of a Sheriff, for a falſe 
Return, 1s but'one hundred pound ; and in the ſpending 
one thouſand five hundred pound, the Sheriff may be 
well gratified, by the party returned, for his fine. 

Mr Boſcawen.] The perſon elected ought to be reſi 
dent in the borough'or county for which he is choſen, 
by the ſtatute, but that is antiquated and out of practice; 
but if you reſtrain it to perſons refident in the country, to 
be choſen in boroughs, or that have eſtates in that coun- Ml © 
try, you may do well; though the old ſtatute is really a WM pr: 
law, but out of practice And this may cure all the evib. the 

Mr Waller.] Let us mend our proceedings here, and 
weſ , || mend Elections — Times are much changed now. not 
For:..crly the neighbourhood deſired him to ſerve; there Hu 
was a dinner, and ſo an end; but now it is a kind of 
an empire. Some hundred years ago ſome boroughs ſent 

not; they could get none to ſerve ; but, now it is in fa- [ 
ſhion and a fine thing, they are revived. Some Biſhops Ml co: 
and Lords for their poverty have been excuſed—It comes 


by cuſtom; there is no appeal from us, and we judge * 
Elections with impunity, and what we ſhould take moſt hal 
care of we take leaſt, Ss * 

A Bill was ordered in for regulating Elections. ng 


Sir Thomas Meres.] Now the buſineſs of regulating \ 
Elections is over, methinks it is like a man very ſick 
that makes new cloaths, or furbiſhes old ones; there 
fore, in the next place, would have you conſider the 
preſent ſtate of the nation, &c. þ 

Mr Powle.} Amongſt the reſt, would conſider tht 

bulſine! 
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buſineſs of the foreign war, that hangs over our heads, 
like a comet, threatening deſtruction ; ; therefore would 
have the preſent ſtate of the kingdom, relating to the 


i war, ſtated. 
0 Sir Thomas Clarges.] Would not have it confined to 
0 the © war;“ it may introduce © money ;** would have 
© OW that as the Extreme Unction, and have Saturday for our 
ch « Grievances.*” 
100 Sir Thomas Lee.] Is not afraid to talk of the * war,” 
for that is the bottom of all our Grievances;” all theſe 
Ii: thoughts and talks of Popery are from it, and would 
ns have The * Grievances” conſidered that we lie under by 
be BY reafon of the © War. 
of. Reſolved, That the Houſe will, on Saturday next, conſider the 
ſtate and condition of the nation, and the Grievances occaſioned 
ſen, by reaſon of the war. 
ICE} 
„ to Colonel Birch.] The danger is not of jumping into 
hun- © money” ſo ſoon- s not afraid of that, becauſe we were 
Ily a prorogued, and no need, he thinks, of money.” To 
wil, e end we may have field-room enough, conſider the 
and WM ſtate of the nation by reaſon of the war,” * that we may 
now. not be told of it, and bear the blame, it we ſhould be aſ- 
there WM ulted by the Dutch. 
ad of 
5 ſent F riday, January 23. 
in fa- Leave was aſked for bringing in a Bill for an impoſition upon 
hops WM ceals for the better paving of the ſtreets. . : 
725 Sir Adam Broton.] The neighbouring counties of Hert- 
JS 9 ford and Surry would not have it extend to fuch coals as 
mol aan be ſpent in thoſe counties who are to ſubſiſt by that 
coal, thoſe counties being ſerviceable to the city in bring- 
Ing them proviſions. 
Mating Mr Jones.] The city deſires no more than ſuch an im- 
ry CPP ſition as may enable them to go on with the great 
ther- Vork of building the Churches, and the wharfs, and 
ler ti rements, now undertaken. 
Sir Nicholas Carew.] The ornament of the City 
Jer thai unneceſſary; he would not have either painting of 
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the faces or painting of the city, but would have the 
tradeſmen enjoined to return again into the city who are 
planted in this part of the town. 

Sir Charles Harbord.) Would raiſe a tax for this pur. 
poſe, but never lay it upon Coals. 
ws, eee Aſſures you, he was preſent in Com- 
mon Council when the Sheriffs were ordered to attend 
the Speaker. In anſwer to Carew's objection, that act of 
Common Council is the act of the city only. 

[A Committee was ordered to bring in a Bill, for paving and 
maintaining the ſtreets of the city of Landon, and enabling the 
city to perfect and go through with the rebuilding of the Churches, 
and other public works.] 

Sir William Coventry.) Likes not a tax nine years 
hence. Moves, that hearing that trade comes hither, and 
that houſes ſtand empty in the city (believes them empty, 
and will be more) that there may be a reſtraint of build. 
ings here; it will better the houſes in the city, and thoſe 
here— Would have a Committee appointed to conſider 
what is fit to be done in this buſineſs. 

Serjeant Maynard.] This building is the ruin of the 
Gentry, and ruin of Religion, having ſo many thouſand 
people without Churches ro go to—This enlarging of 
London makes it filled with lacqueys and pages; therefore 
in the Bill would prevent the deſign of enlarging either 
the city or places adjacent, which elſe will ruin the 
nation. 

Sir William Coventry.] Would not have a beauty and 
uniformity in the city, and a deformity in the King's 
Court. He has no houſes, nor intends to build any; (it is 
not his intereſt:) He finds that parentheſis ſometimes very 
neceſſary in this Houſe. The great houſes of the Biſhops 
and Nobility, and all are put into ſmall tenements. That 
which is your aim is, to ſuppreſs the great number of ſmall 
houſes for private profit, there being ſcarce any new built 
for a Nobleman's or Ambaſſador's uſe. Such a thing may 
be by reſtraining theroofs to ſo many feet high, which will 
not turn to account for tradeſmen to inhabit, and ma) 
be yſetul for the Nobility and Ambaſſadors, 8 

- it 


Sir Thomas Littleton. ] An Addrels to the King, Thar 


mens opinions. | 

Sir John Duncombe.] At this end of the town whole 
fields go into buildings, and are turned into alehouſes 
filled with neceſſitous people; and ſhould a ſickneſs come, 
1 all the Gentry would go away and they would Be left a 
of burden to the pariſh—The Council ſends forbiddances, 
and the man has laid his foundation, and where is the 
Law to reſtrain it? The Lords of the Council cannot 
remedy it. To ſtop this, confine them to build ſuch an 
height, twelve feet high, and four rooms on a floor— 
Refer it to a Committee, and let them judge what places 
are fit to build in, and ſo proportioned, and that will 
ſtop the increaſe of buildings. | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] They may build in ancient bo- 
roughs, by the Law. —27 Elizabeth it is prohibited“ with- 
in ten miles of the city of London, and not converting 
great houſes into tenements, and for building of great 
houſes ;?* but that Act was to laſt but ſeven years—An 
Alderman ſhowed him a Bill to this purpoſe, which 
would provide againſt theſe Grievances. 

Mr Garroway. | It is worth the honour of the Houſe to 
have theſe immenſe buildings ſuppreſſed. The country 
wants tenants, and here are four hundred ſoldiers that 
keep alehouſes, and take them of the Brewers, and now 
ey are come to be Prætorian guards — That Churches 
y and have not been proportionable to houſes, has occaſioned 
ing e growth of Popery and Atheiſm, and put true Reli- 
(iris Neon out of the land The city of London would not ad- 
s very at rare artiſts, as Painters and Carvers, into free- 
iſhops Neem; and it is their own fault that they have driven 

That rade out of London into this end of the town, and filled 


F ſmall Mie great houſes with ſhops. 
u built I Mr Sawyer. ] Recommend theſe buildings to the Com- 
g may uttee, and you muſt make it a nuiſance, 

ch will 


[It was referred to the ſame Committee to bring in a Bill for 
ftrainin any farther new buildings in all places within the 
ills of ortality, except the city of London and liberties * 
o. II. 2 A Bill 
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A Bill for relief of perſons impriſoned by writs of Habeas Corpus 

was read the ſecond time. | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Would have men committed to 
legal priſons, and the Statute of 37 Edward III, „of 
ſuggeſtions,” revived. The ſuggeſtion muſt be ſigned by 
the accuſer, and left with the Secretary of State ; and if 
the ſuggeſtion be not proved, to undergo the penalties that 
the perſon accuſed might, Sc. that ſo a man may know 
his accuſer—It has been often complained, of late, that 
Miniſters of State impoſe upon his Majeſty to ſign War- 
rants of Commitment, and the ſubject can have no re- 
medy, and the Miniſters ſay, it is his Majeſty's War- 
rant;” a thing very indecent, and unfit to be done! 

Mr Garroway.] Men to be carried priſoners out of the 
land, is illegal Would not have ſo many things in the 
Bill, to overload and ſink the ſhip. 

Colonel Birch.] The manner of commitment muſt be 
ſubſigned by ſomebody. Unleſs that be provided for, the 
main ſcope of the Bill is voided. 

[ The Bill was ordered to be committed. ] 


Saturday, January 24. 


The King in a Speech intormed the Houſes, „That the 
States-General had ſent him a letter by the Spaniſb Ambaſſador, 
offering him ſome terms of Peace, upon conditions formerly 
drawn up, and in a more decent ſtyle than before. Upon this 
he deſired their ſpeedy advice and aſſiſtance, and doubted not 
but they would take care of his honour, and the honour and ſafety 
of the nation.” 

[Debate.] | 


Sir Eliab Harvey.) This is a thing of great conſequence, 
and he would adjourn the conſideration of it till Mona 
morning. | 

Sir Henry Capel.) As moſt things are to be conſidered 
comparatively, ſo this with the war.—Moves for Mon- 
day. ä N 

Colonel Birch.] If not for the King's honour and 
ſafety, would adviſe; but to adjourn till Monday, upon 
we know not what He cannot imagine any advice that 
we can give on Monday morning more than now, d 

e nothing 
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nothing to adviſe upon; and would know what theſe 
propoſals are, before we adjourn. 
Sir Robert Carr.] Secretary Coventry is not come, and 
had he been well, you would have been acquainted with 
the particulars the King mentions, 

Mr Secretary Coventry at laſt came, and ſaid,] The 
| propoſitions from the States of Holland to the King were 
accompanied with a Memorial from the King of Spain, 
(which he preſents to be read.) 

: The Speaker.] Says, he will read the States letter to 
7 the King, if the Houſe pleaſe ; though it is not uſual for 
* him to do ſo, but proper for the Clerk. 


* [The Speaker read it accordingly, as alſo the Spaniſh Ambaſſa- 
* dor's Memorial. ] 


Mr Secretary Coventry.) The caſe now is altered 
from the Treaty of the French camp; no cautionary 
towns, and as nigh a breach as ever we were—They tell 
you of „ preſſing the men from Surinam with good 
freight ;?? but who ſhall be judge of what is good freight? 
They tell you not. It would be worth your thoughts in 
it“ Money for Licences.” When Lord Northumber- 
land was Admiral, the Articles were as theſe now before 
you—They muſt” be otherwifte worded, or you cannot 
ground upon them. | 

Colonel Birch.] Would know ſomething more before 
we adjourn till Monday—From Edward the IIId's time, 
* freedom of fiſhing by Law.” Deſires, that the Li- 
cences for fiſhing” may be known, whether for the States 
General or for particular perſons uſes ? 

Mr Garroway.] Hopes Gentlemen will conſider what 
they do. Here are copies of the Articles to adviſe upon, 
and we had no hand in adviſing the war ; (we allow the 
power of Peace and War always in the King.) Deſires, at 
preſent, that we . may not enter into the Debate before we 
have tranſcripts of them, ſome of them relating to other 
Treaties, in the dark as much as any thing elſe, (Coun- 
try Gentlemen knowing nothing of them.) Then we may 
come to the determination of this matter—Moves to ad- 
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try ſay he was verſed in the Dutch paper, as others have 
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Journ till Monday —Is right in the King's power of Peace 
and War, and the King, by this communicating, does 
not reſign that authority—Licences in 1 Charles, when 
Lord Northumberland was Admiral. We never did as the 
King of Deumark does in the Sound, when under a con- 
tribution to Holland Amſterdam gave Licences; Holland 
could not give Licences to their ſubjects to fiſh here. 

Sir George Carteret.] Has ſeen Trump in Dunkirk, who 
always ſtruck his flag. Has been in the narrow ſeas alone, 
and met two States men of war, that ſtruck — When fe 
tranſported Lord Doncaſter into Germany he had no flag, 
only on the main-top-ſail : Tramp ſtruck then. Lord 
Northumberland made every buſs pay ſo much, the States 
men of war preſent, ſeveral years, and believes the mo- 
ney was returned into the Exchequer *. 

Colonel Birch.] Some have kept correſpondence 
with the Dutch, and having heard Secretary Coxen- 


been, he went to good honeſt counſel, who informed him 
of what he knows of the fiſhing, and other things. 

Sir William Coventry, ] If we ſhould not be for Peace, 
we ſhould not pleaſe the perſons we repreient, Wiſhes 
nothing may come to us about it. It is proper for the 
Dutch to ſeek for it, and not we; and, for the fiſhing, 
would avoid any diſquiſitions about it—Touches this by 
the way to conſider the nicety and importance of the Þ 
thing, that we may conſider of it till Monday, a 

Sir Robert Howard. | Knows not what they mean by | 
the Britiſh ſeas ;” it is a doubtful interpretation, as 
they make 1t, and he would adjourn. 

Mr Garroway.] Would have no Order as to the papers, 
but let them tacitly lie upon your table, and thoſe that 
will may take copies. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Rare example of entering any letters 
into your Journal, but the King's! The Journals are 28 
public to every comer as to your Members—Let it be 


This was in 1636. The Dutch agreed to give the King thirty thou- 
. pounds, for leave to fiſh that ſummer, which was paid accord- 
ingly, 
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on your table, for the preſent, and afterwar ds reſolve 
what you will do with it. 

Mr Porole.] 2 Henry V. the league betwixt us and the 
King of the Romans was entered on the Rolls but 
though that was, every thing is not to be entered. Let- 
teks and Petitions are not entered Would not do any 
thing to preclude our right to the fiſhing—Would leave 
the conſideration of it till Monday. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] This is not the firſt time the Houſe 
of Commons has been conſulted about Peace and War ; 
but would not have theſe entered till farther conlidera- 
tion, and is for Monday, 


[The Debate was adjourned accordingly.] 


Monday, January 26. 


Mr Sacheverell preſents a Petition from Mr Charles Muddi-- 


ford*, In May 1671 he was ſent priſoner to the Tower, for 
crimes done by his father; on condition of fifty guineas promiſed 


he was delivered, and the next day ſet at liberty by Sir John Ro- 


binſen, [Lieutenant of the Tower. ] 


The Speaker,] It is an Order, and the right of a Mem- 
ber, not to have a Petition preſented againſt him, unleſs 
he be here to anſwer for himſelf. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If the Member be not here, then the 
Petition can never be preſented againſt him, but he 
ought to acquaint the Member. 

Mr Sacbeverell.] He has acquainted the Member with 
the Petition; and now do with it as you ſee cauſe—Upon 
your Member's invitation to drink a glaſs of wine with 
him, he detained him priſoner. 

Sir Fohn Robinſon.] Has been almoſt fourteen years 
Licutenant of the Tower, and this is the firſt Petition 
againſt him—AZddiford has uſed malice as well as in- 
gratitude towards him Will give the Houſe a true ac- 
count of the buſineſs. Charles Muddiſord pretended that 
he had a grandmother lay dying at Chiſwick, and his go- 
ing to her might be three hundred pounds in his way. 


See p. 301. 
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Robinſon told him he had not yet paid his fees, and would 
not give him a diſcharge—He went to Lord Arlington, 
who ſaid he durſt not go to the King about it; but the 
King ſaid, Let him go for three or four days.“ When 
he came home, he found him at an officer's of his, and 
ſaid, he would not be without leave for five hundred 
pounds. Robinſon told him he had no diſcharge, but 
he might ſtay till ſent for again. The King told Robin- 
ſon he ſhould be diſcharged when a new Governor was 
ſent to Jamaica Robinſon has ſeven witneſſes to prove 
that Muddiford ſaid, he would return whenever ſent for by 


Robinſon ; but though he ſent ſeveral letters to him to re- 


turn, he anſwered none of them, and he could never ſee him ; 
but Muddiford went to ſollicit his own diſcharge. Arling- 
ton reproved Robinſon for enlarging him. Robinſon ſaid, 
he was not diſcharged, and deſired a warrant to take him 
again. Soon after, Muddiford came to the Tower, and 
ſome company being with Robinſon in the hall, Muddi- 
ford ſat ſome time and drank with them, but ſuddenly 
ſlipped out and went away. Another time he came into 
the Tower, and then Robinſon apprehended him, and kept 
him till he got his warrant for diſcharge. Tis two years 
and two months ſince he was out, and, upon the whole, 
he did not expect ſuch a Petition againſt him; and wil 
make good all this he has ſaid, and more. 

Col. Stranget ps.] Sir Thomas Muddiford told him, 
when he went to ſee him in the Tower, That he was 
much troubled that his ſon had broken his parole with 
Robinſon, having been very civilly uſed.” 

Mr Sacbeverell.] Thinks it hard, when Muddiford has 
undertaken to prove the Petition, not to appoint him 2 
day, as well as for the reputation of your Member, 
Robinſon. 

Sir Jobn Robinſon.) Moves to have the privilege of 3 
Member to have his hearing in the Houſe. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If the money was for a fee, lawful; 
but if as to obtain his liberty, not juſtifiable. Would 
hear it in the Houle. a 


Sir Thomas Meres.] What rate will the buſineſs s 
t 


. 
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the nation be at, if poſtponed to hear this in the Houſe? 
Would have it committed. 


Col. Strangways.] It is not a long buſineſs, but of 
ſhort iſſue, and will quickly be ended Would have it 


heard at the Bar. 


Reſolved, That this buſineſs be heard on Saturday next in the 
Houle. : - 


[Debate on the King's Speech reſumed. ] 


Mr Secretary Coventry. | Conſider, before you leave 
the Chair, what you will proceed upon to make Debate 
of. There muſt come objections, as well as anſwers, and 
of great prejudice to the Crown. Whether, whatever 
right the King has to what he claims of the Dulch, the 
Articles are to be accepted at this time ? 

Mr Garroway.] The reaſon for going into a Grand 
Committee, is the darkneſs of the thing, for more free 
Debate. Coventry ſaid, the laſt day, we muſt not ga 
haſtily into things. If this be not before us, knows not 
what is before us—If free and no reſtrictions, would 
know the bottom. If any new inſtructions in the thing 
to Coventry, would know only whether it be Coventry's 
private opinion or inſtructions. [7 

Earl of Ogle.] We are obliged to conſider it, not 
turned into a Committee, but in the Houſe, as more re- 
verent to the King. "I 

Mr Sacheverell.] Since Coventry's Motion, is in more 
doubt than before It is not clearly before the Houle to 
give advice whether to make Peace with the Dutch, or no; 
not clear, whether the King craves advice in a joint, or 
ſeparate Peace, and ſo opinion not the ſame If fairly to 
conſider the King's Speech, and what offered by the 
Dutch, that ſtates the caſe one way; the fiſnery not in 
them : But if by the Spaniſo Ambaſſador's Memorial, 
that ſtates the caſe another way — Can ſay nothing till we 
know whether the King means a joint,” or “ ſeparate 
Peace,” Cannot proceed, unleſs we know which. 

Sir John Coventry. ] The French League is ſo infamous, 
that we cannot name it without odium ; therefore ſeconds 
dacheverelPs Motion. | 
| Z 4 Sir 
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Sir Thomas Clarges.] It is clear that the King intends 2 
„ ſeparate Peace“ Has received ſomething more ſuit- 
able to him than before.” The King ſhews mutual con- 
fidence. He ſays not, he has ſent to Cologn, but he will 
adviſe with the Parliament It is clear to him, that there is 
nothing before us but treating at home with you, therefore 
would have no more ſending to the King, but would 

roceed. 

Sir Themas Lee.] It is no hard thing, when the King 
aſks your advice, that you know what you advile him, 
This treaty is but a project, and mult be ſent to Cology to 
be confirmed there, and then it muſt be a joint Peace. 
As ſoon as it is concluded that the Parliament of England 
hath conſented to them as terms, it may be ſome help to 
the Minifters that made the war, but none at all to you, 
nor the King, and would have the thing cleared. 

Sir William Coventry.] Would not perplex the hopes 
of Peace for new objections. If ſo uncertain, it is proper 
to ſend to the Dutch—The King cannot ſatisfy you; it 
may be as large againſt the French King as any man, but 
what have you to lead you to believe fo ? Theſe propo- 
ſals are handed to you by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, and can 
any man believe that the Spaniſb Ambaſſador would make 
a a good and advantageous Peace for France? Enough to 
imply what the King's intention is of complying—The 
King's diſadvantage will be yours—Would you have the 
King declare, that he has abandoned and actually reſolved 
to break the French League, before he is certainly fixed in 
another ? The conſequence will be, the Dutch know you! 
averſion to France; and if any advantage in a {yllable 
can be taken by any Amendments, they have tht 
King at a good lock, and France will be abſolved from 


What they have done, and you ſhow they have them mort 
at mercy than we have them—The opinion of tix 


French Alliance will ſeem for their ſakes, not ours—lt th 


King flick by way of Amendment, the French will rug 
to them with all offers of Peace—The farther this 
opened, the worſe it is, and ſees not the — 
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He thinks it can be no other than a © ſeparate” Treaty, 
and would proceed to the reſt of the King's Speech. 

Mr Stocędale.] We are not now about Articles of 
Peace—Tr is not proper for us to meddle with it. 

Mr Garreway. | If we have Peace, hopes it will be a 
ſudden Peace If we come to declare it here, we ſhall 
never have opportunity to mend it—In anſwer to that, 
if the Dutch could make Peace with France, you ought 
never to have taken notice of it—There will not want 
Agents for France in our Court—All the danger is from 
thence—No man loves Holland, but for intereſt, ner 
hates France, but as contrary to the Engliſh genius—If that 


— 2 - "0 


berty, and not engaged, what good will the Peace do? 
France has armies and ſhips, and no place to vent their 

malice upon but England. | | 
Sir Robert Howard.] The arguments we contend upon 
are ſuppoſitions, and not grounds The King recommends 
to you not the negotiation in general, but the Articles 
for your advice; and we ſay, © What is your meaning, 
dir, ſeparate Peace, or no ?” When there is not a word 
of the French in them, and handed to you by the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador— The King farther tells you particulars, 
2nd e defires ſpeedy advice, whether they be terms fit to 
be embraced, or deficient” Mas ever a plainer queſtion ? 
The Spanih Ambaſſador to be one of the Guarantees— 
ved The King believes nothing in them againſt his honour, 
din or the preſervation of the nation The King tells you, 
our“ he will embrace your advice.” You are not confined 
able any thing but? ſpeedy advice“ Therefore lay no 
tue ebſtacle, but go on. | | 
rom Mr Waller.] The buſineſs of the day is the King's 
non pecch—Some Gentlemen have touched upon papers. 
the The ſeparate Peace.” He ſnhall confine himſclf to that 
Plenus rimarum Our ſenſe will come cut from us, as 
well as the Lord Keeper's Speech We ſpoke of France 
a our enemy, and Hollaud as one with us, and the fame 
rligion—— We may caſily have Peace of thoſe men, and 
wonders the Articles are fo well—The King has dore 
Wat 


ſhall endanger our liberties and laws, if France be at li- 
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what he never ſaw before; he has communicated Articles, 
aſked your advice, and made you, in effect, judges of 
them—Amongſt the Romans, Manlius Capitolinus's hear 
was too great for his brain, and he would be King above 
all the Senate—** Why do you make the people parties 
Make them judges !** and they followed him—See what 
it is to make the people judges, and not parties—We 
ſhall remember our honour and intereſt. Their labour 
and their Alliances have made Holland and France rich 
and great—lf thieves are robbing your houſe, and you cal 
up your neighbours, and go to bed yourſelf, will they help 
you again? Never to ſtand to our Allies, nor think of 
them, 1s not for the honour of the nation. | 

Sir Thomas Meres.] The French did neither perform 
their part at ſea nor land, and laſtly an Article, „the 
French not to break with Sp2in ;”* they have broken that 
Article with us and Spain, fo that altogether, Alliance is to 
be with the intereſt of the nation—They are offered to 
us here as terms of © ſeparate* Peace; you debate and 
intend them as a ſeparate?” Peace, he hopes. 

Sir Charles Harbord.] Is not for ſending to the King; 
and the Peace is of great uſe as proffered Moves for a 
Grand Committee. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) Before the Speaker leaves the 
Chair, would have ſome previous conſiderationg—Here is 
vaſt difference, when he conſiders—No averſion now to3 
Frenchman, more than formerly to a Spaniard, on ac- 
count of their greatneſs—By this ſeparate Peace you {e- 
cure all thoſe fears ; and ſhould all theſe armies of Fran 
be at leiſure, we ſhould be in more apprehenſions than 
ever — Conſidering the French infractions of Treaties, 
there is no danger now of ſpeaking out—Deſires o fa 
to clear himſelf, as not to go upon preſumptions, but to 
know the whole matter. | 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] A ſtrange meſſage as eve 
was heard! The King deſires your opinion, and inſtead 
of ſending yours, you aſk his- It becomes the King to 
hear your advice, and then to declare his own—Had the 
King taken any reſolution, he had never ſent to you fot 
| yours 
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jour's— The King leaves the whole affair “ ſeparate,” 
o not ſeparate,” to you, and deſires only your opi- 
ton. | : 
; Col. Strangways.] Would be ſorry to make a falſe 
ep in ſo great a thing. You were angry, at firſt, that 
you were not adviſed with, and now that you are adviſed 
vith— The French Alliance was of no advantage to us. 
They looked on at ſea, when they had the wind fair to have 
engaged. An Ally, that baniſhed the King his territories, 
by CromwwelPs defire ! He made you raiſe an army, and 
keep it here, to no purpoſe - It ſeems that the ſenſe of the 
Houſe is for a ſeparate Peace, but cannot go upon con- 
jectures. It was once ſaid, give your money before 
the Dutch poſt goes, and you have Peace.” Deſires no 
more of that again. Two millions five hundred thouſand 
pounds were then given—He believes, the French have not 
oft all their good friends about the King. Let us proceed 
to give the King ſuch advice as we never may be aſhamed 
to own—Deſires to proceed barefaced, let what nation 
fever be difpleaſed at it Would know upon what 
terms; not what we imagine and ſuſpect, but certainly 
0 know whether upon a * ſeparate Peace,” at a Com- 
mittee. 
the Sir Henry Capel.) Would be ſorry to differ for a 
ez Peace” or ſeparate Peace” Would come to it, with 
to aking the King as few Queſtions as we can. 
ac-W Colonel Bircb.] Cannot believe that any line in this 


ſe· aper tends to any thing but a © ſeparate” Peace—We 
ance ink that the King has been drawn into this League 
han much to his diſadvantage; but if this League has been fo 
ties, ¶ ceſtructive to us, is it not better to anſwer it here, 
fu tan to put the King to anſwer it? Would make it ſure 


before we leave it To give your advice that a “ ſepa- 
ae” Peace is your opinion. 
Sir George Downing. ] Would not make intricate what is 


ſtead ain—Nodum quærere in junco. As for the fiſhery, would 
g to ve no Debate about that: Next, if the King had ſaid, 
the bere are terms,” and nothing of the French Alliance— 
a for Therefore let us not ſtart it: Many things are fit for the 
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King to ſay, when the Peace is done, which he canno: {Mir P 
ſay now. Sir 
Mr Sæeynfin.] Knows there is very great difficulty uponWuenc 
us; your advice is deſired; before you give any, you ich: 
muſt know what to give. He can tell you what he de-{Wution 
fires, but cannot tell you what he does not defire—Whe.WMeten 
ther you adviſe for Peace, or no Peace, you engage tear 
kingdom deeply; thinks you ſhould know our Allies run 
and the Dutch Allies—It is neceſſary for you to kno vir 
how the Mediation ſtands ; believes the King and CounWpoſed, 
cil know, but you do not. If upon a partial knowledge 10 © 
you may give a poſitive advice, ſo as to engage you, ing 
thoſe in a ſhip are engaged, in every point of the con Hare t 
paſs. All he knows is, that he does not know how we en Sir 
tered into the War, and that you know the fad effects ¶ e Ki 
it; blood, and treaſure, and loſs of trade—Thinks, yollMWs, 

know a Peace grateful, but to give advice upon propoſ Da 
tions and circumſtances we know not, would leave it Hemm 
the King and Council, who correſpond all the wor [The 
Over. wceed 

Mr Porole.] Thinks it dangerous to expoſe ourſeh be 2: 
to the good-nature of our enemies, and breaking vi ee t! 
our allies—By this advice, the King will know hi 1 
the nation is affected, and when that is ſtated, thoſe thi Ko 
manage the thing will inform you how things ſtand, : 
a Grand Committee. 

Mr Harwoed.] Wiſhes that the King's prerogat 
of making War and Peace had engaged him in a go 
Peace, as well as an ill War, without the advice of Pall 
ment Poꝛole ſaid, Not part with this Alliance thou 
ever ſo bad” —Differs from him in that, though he d 
not uſually do ſo. 


A Bill 
nionme 
nd Kno 
lonme 
tainted 
Ktend t 
ent. 


Lord Corntury.] The Debate is, Whether we ſho Mr 
ſend to the King, or not.” He is ſatisfied “ not to ence, 
to the King.” Thinks it a diſadvantage to the Mi il Hot 
for this reaſon, that ſuch perſons are near the King® ir . 
vith well to the Trench alliance. Weuld not ſend to we 


King, as they may perſuade him. Would only conſis 


VI 
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zhether theſe propoſals before you are not a ground 
for Peace. | | 

Sir John Monſon.) Shall ſay nothing of the conſe- 
quence of the War, or the Alliance, that we may give 
uch advice as may be for the honour and ſafety of the 
ation A ſeparate Peace!“ Change of words does 
often change ſubſtance, We may be drawn into the 
War by them, and, by conſequence, a vote of lives and 
ſortunes to maintain it. 

Sir Charles Wheeler.) If we like not the terms pro- 
poſed, the King hopes we will get him better, and that 
b no other way but by war. It is the intention of the 
Ning to leave it abſolutely to you, and would therefore 
tave the Speaker leave the chair. 

Sir William Bucknall.] Knows, that, as the caſe ſtands, 
he King is not ſatisfied with the War from the begin- 


0 
za ing, and the unproſperouſneſs of it We muſt know 
ono all things ſtand with us as to our Alliances By the 


ommittee, what has not come out may come out. 


The Queſtion being put, Whether this Houſe, before the 
dceed in the farther conſideration of his Majeſty's Speech, wil 
tke an Addreſs to his Majeſty to be informed, whether the 
ice that is expected, is to relate to a ſeparate or a joint Peace; 
he Queſtion being put, that this Queſtion be now put, 1t paſ- 
d in the Negative. | | 


Tueſday, January 27. 
A Bill was brought in and read the firſt time, to prevent Im- 
nonment beyond the Sea; to be committed to none but legal 
nd known Priſons, not in Scotland, &c. An action of falſe Im- 
ſonment againſt Aiders, &c. Treble damages: Any perſon 
ainted of felony, or convicted, may be tranſported. Not to 
end to Impeachments before the fr Seſſion of this Parlia- 


ent. 


Mr Attorney North.] This Bill is of great conſe- 
ence, and would have it read the ſecond time] in a 


| Houſe, : f 
ir Thomas Lee.] Though it is not your method, yet, 
to n we may be ſure of that Gentleman's company 
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(the Attorney) deſires a day may be appointed for read. dre 


ing the Bill. | pre 
Thurſday was appointed. J 

In a Grand Committee [on the King's Speech. ] Sir Charl:s MI Pe 
Harbord in the Chair. Ki. 


Sir William Coventry.] Thinks it not neceſſary to have 
the Treaty of Breda before us. We all diſlike the War, 
and ſhall eaſily concur in reſtoring the Treaty of Breda, 
which that War broke Whether you will go Article 
by Article, or not? You will not take upon you to 
word the Articles; they were not ſent you for that purpoſe ; 
thinks that you will not mend any thing—The King's 
and the Lord Keeper's Speech are ſent into Holland 
doubtleſs, and will not ſay our Debate is — Therefore 
offers this Queſtion, ** Whether there be matter contain- 
ed in the Articles to be a ground for Peace? 

Sir Nicholas Care.] Before you go any farther, would MI 
vote the War a Grievance.” _. | 

Sir George Downing.] He will not tell you his opinion 


of the War; moſt know it. He is not for going Article natit 
by Article. Will never conſent to the main Treaty as it N 
ftands. If you confirm it, you confirm paſſports as they ¶ nd 
ſtand; not a ſhip can go to ſea, but they may bring her with 
into port. It ties you to keep out your flag all the fai 
voyage, and to tell the names of your Captain, Officers, {MWjou 
and Paſſengers—If you proceed Article by Article, you8Wnd 
will involve yourſelves in many intricacies; but upon | great 


the whole matter, would have the King deſired, by his -A 
means, to procure us a Peace. rraci 
Sir William Lewis.) A comprehenſive Queſtion is of- de! 
fered you, to carry your deſires to the King. Would form lis F 
ſuch a Queſtion. | 
Sir John Holland.] The King has been pleaſed to 
ce defire our Advice; he could have wiſhed the King 
had been pleaſed to have defired it at the beginning of the 
War—So tender and precious a thing it is to part with 
his Prerogative, in aſking our Advice; and therefore 
moves, in our duty to the King, © that we may go tC 


the King, with our humble Thanks and humble m— 
reſs 
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„ creſs for his Speech; and that we have conſidered the 

propoſals of Peace, and that it is our opinion, that his 

MNajeſty has a foundation there to lay of an honourable 

; beace;“ and hopes, in that, to diſcharge our duty to the 
king, and ſettle the people. ä 

e Sir Thomas Meres.] We all intend, he hopes, the 


, vord “ ſeparate;” but it may be as well omitted Nor 


„ MJ © have ſuch a word in our Addreſs as may be catching 
at another Sefſion—Not to weigh parts of the Articles, 
nd yet to ſay © matter ſufficient” in them, does not a- 
gree; but unleſs you ſee ſomething more, you cannot, 
By i; a wiſe and ſolid Council, ſay, there are grounds.” 
Though men may be ſatisfied man by man, yet it muſt 
be as one collective body Moves, by this Addreſs, ** to 
By xpreſs the condition of the nation by the War”—A, 
peedy Peace is moſt agreeable to the nation—Gives no 
MJ judgment of the propoſals, being not ſufficiently informed 
of them; but conſidering the advantages of Peace, and 
dſadvantages of War, a Peace is moſt deſirable to this 

cle I nation. | | 


6 it 7 Mr Hampden. ] You ſit here upon the King's Speech, 
xy nd it is offered to you Wiſhes you would have gone on 
her ö vith the Articles, becauſe Downing ſaid, (who knows 
the ifairs) the firſt Article was not to be reſtrained— Will 


ers, you go alone, without the Lords, and they without you, 


you g nd give different Advice? We are both together the 
pon rat Council, and ſhould proceed by way of conference 
bis —Agrees with Meres for thanks to the King, for his 


gracious Speech,” and would then repreſent how grievous 
Ide War is, and how grateful Peace, and ſubmit all to 
lis Royal judgment. 

Sir William Coventry.) Moves“ going without the Lords.“ 
What Advice we ſhall give he knows not, but to ſtay for 
de Lords! We are not to pin our Advice upon the Lords 
leeves, being the whole body of the Commons. In 
order to Hampden's Motion, of going to the Lords,” 
jou muſt come to ſome opinion in it. Would have no 
part of the Addreſs be what is mentioned—If, inſtead 
f Advice, you {ct out © the miſeries of the War,” thinks 
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it not the way to have a good Peace. Enemies will take 


advantage of it—If Gentlemen do not offer any thing, 


it muſt ripen itſelf— Would not paſs, by way of debating, 
the particular Articles, but the beit method is to adviſe 


as generally as you can; not to direct particulars, nor 


yet to debar any particular information, only to give the 
King a general opinion— But does conceive they contain | 


matter of Peace. 
Sir Thomas 
reaſon for the preſumption of the Dutch; though you 


fav nothing of it, they underſtand your condition. If 
you vote © ſufficient ground for Peace,” the Dutch will | 
ſay, the Houſe of Commons are on our ſide.”—| 


Would give no preſumption on that hand, Conſidering 


the preſent condition of the nation, Peace is moſt deſir- 


able Moves as before. 


Mr Secretary Coventiy.] Meres's Motion is not regular 


— Your advice! At what rate you ſhall have Peace! As if 
2 man ſends to one to borrow money to buy a manor, 
and he ſends him word, “the manor is a good manor,” 
but ſays not a word of the money Thinks the King has 
not committed a /n againſt the Holy Ghoſt, in policy, 
that the Parliament ſhould not tell him what to do; 
whether farther to advance, or take it upon the terms 
offered. The Lords have taken their method already, he 
thinks, and we maytake ours. You may look upon and 
ſift any Article—Come to ſome reſult, whether a foun- 
dation for Peace, or no. We come on to February, a 
time to think of ſetting out ſhips Hopes it ſhall never 
be ſaid, we meet not the King, when he comes fo far to 

us— Shall any of his Miniſters prefume to adviſe him, 

now all is put into your hands? Men may give unfortu- 

nate counſel, but you are ſent here to give counſel — Be 

the Houſe of Commons on the Duzch fide, as is ſaid; 1s 

ſure you are not on the King's fide, if you give him no 

counſel. This the King defires of you, and pray take it 

into conſideration. | 
Mr Boſcawen.)] So little fruit of the War, and yo 


muſt pay the reckoning! You were not adviſed with fo 
| War 


Meres.] Intended not, by his Motion, any 


. 
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War, and if you adviſe Peace, all will be laid upon you. 
If we go upon theſe Articles, we embrace them particu- 
larly, and fo it will be ſaid, the Parliament of England 


takes no notice of the Fiſhery” We had no hand in the 


War, and deſires not to meddle with the Articles. 

Lord Cavendiſb.] Thinks it well moved about “ the 
Lords concurring ;* but thinks the Lords can give 
their advice cheaper than we can give ours; therefore 
would conſider farther of it. Would generally“ preſent 
to the King the ſtate of the nation by the War,” and let 
ſome Members withdraw to form an Addreſs. 

Mr Seymour, the Speaker, out cf the Chair.] Never had 
any inclination to the War—Cannot but take notice of 
ſome arguments from the War, of ruin of Trade— 
Cannot boaſt of our ſucceſs in the War, but the leaſt of 
the expences will come to the Engliſb account. The great- 
neſs and power of France are leſſened, her treaſures ſpent, 
and armies waſted—Appeals, if this, in great meaſure, is 
not come to paſs — He ſaw the misfortune of Holland; 
cannot ſee, when he looks home, that it is our caſe— 
That care has been taken for the ſecurity of Commerce and 
Trade, that we had greater importation this War, than in 
Peace; no money went out of our country, and no foreign 
armies were in the country. The money went not out of 
the nation which the French King ſent. Has learned here, 
that ſerpens qui ſerpentem deverat fit draco ; and, after all, 
ſees Gentlemen ata ſtand what to do—Has heard of Coun- 
ſels in a corner—lt is enough that the Treaty of Breda is 
ratified, and the buſineſs of the Flag explained, and in no 
danger for the future, as your advice will keep the Hol- 
landers from infringing it The King is not able to make 
a War. He knows they are at a ſtand in the Navy Office, 
and how will the Debate here of preſſing men keep back 
men, and all misfortunes, formed in our imaginations, 
befall us, if we are not of opinion, © that the Articles 
are a ground for Peace!“ 

Colonel Birch.] Agrees, that nothing ſhould drop 
here that may make the Dutch proud Is one of thoſe 
that would get what he can ]s far from believing that our 
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condition is as Seymour has ſtated i. He has known what 
would ſet out a fleet. Formerly four pounds a month a 
head would do it laviſhly. The landmen are paidelſewhere, 
and there are vaſt ſums brought in, and believes there is 
no need of money—He tells you, © though it coſt you 
much, yet it coſts the Dutch more.” Two neighbours went 
to law, and undid one another; and, fitting by the fire 
ſide, one was comforting himſelf thus, but it coſt m 

neighbour more than me We have made France too big. 


She has a better fleet than we, and knows our ports. This. 


loſs we jhall pay for dear, remember it—In compoſing a 
quarrel, the arbitrators enquire firſt, how fell they out ? 
Four great cauſes are ſaid, the Medals, India, Surinam, and 
the Flag; why ſhould we ravel into things, and ſay this is 
no cauſe of War? Cannot agree with ſeveral Motions 
Somebody adviſed this War againſt conſent, and with- 
out Parliament ; ſomething made them do it, and now 
they are afraid what to offer you; but plainneſs is beſt— 
An Addreſs with thanks he agrees to in all humility, viz. 
* That rhe Houi? of Commons is of opinion, that the 


terms of Peace are fuch as may be a ground to make a | 
firm Peace, without reference to any other Prince, and 


moſt ſuitable to the nation.” 
Sir Thomas Lee.] Birch ſa d, “ he was willing to get 


what he can,“ and he is willing to loſe as little as he can 


-—Remembers when five millions were paid for a vote 


of * aſſiſting with lives and fortunes,” in the former | 


Dutch War; he dreads that again—Some depredations 
of the Duteh were then, and the Parliament adviſed a 
War; but Peace was made ; what the Articles were he 
never knew; there was money given for a fleet and 
none ſet out—How can we ſay, that theſe Articles, now, 
are 2 foundation of a Peace, which refer to other Articles 
which we mult ſee ; and, in the ſteps we go to obtain 
Peace, act ſo as not to be blamed when we go down? It 
ſeems to him to adviſe in the dark, in the whole lump. 
This looks to him as ſomething done not to be owned— 
As for the fiſhing, he knows not what is done with that 
Article ; they that made the War, he believes, know bet- 

; {cr 
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ter—How much may be ſaid ? That you take this Peace 
upon you with all the Articles, or what argument may 


be drawn for money? Moves to © remit it to the King.“ 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] In Edw. I, and Richard IT's time, 
though the Commons did then decline the advice of 
War, yet they gave a ſubſidy upon it—Thinks this no 
foundation of money. If we give no advice, the War 
may go on, and then there will be a neceſſity for money, 
the revenue, the taxes to come, and the cuſtoms conſi- 
dered—Doubts our loſs is not ſo little as is ſaid. London, 
after the Plague and Fire, had loſt two millions He 
cannot refine ſo much upon the King's Speech as others, 
but plainly what is before him—Deſires we may not loſe 
this hold the King gives us, and approves of theſe Ar- 
ticles as a ground for Peace. 

Sir Henry Capel.] If you return the thing to the King, 
it will ſhow a greater confidence in him, and it will be 
of more terror to the Dutch. 

Mr Powle.] There is no precedent; that we have re- 
fuſed the King advice, but formerly it has been remitted 
to the King and his Council; and he would be adviſed by 
them The Palatinate Treaty, and the marriage with 
Spain, the Houſe then took no exceptions at, having the 
thing communicated to them, but adviſed the King to 
make War—If we lie at the mercy of an enemy, that 
will draw money from us, without doubt; but knows 
not how Peace will bring on money—The Intercurſus 
Magnus with Charles of Burgundy—Fiſhing without li- 
cence and ſafe conduct in Henry VII's time—The Com- 
mons anſwer in 42 Edward III, © It was againſt their 
Allegiance to adviſe any thing againſt the Prerogative of 
the Crown”—If we cannot ſet out a fleet, we ſhall be in 
ill condition for War. The only way for our Trade is to 
get Peace, ard ſecure the diſcontents at home, where 
people think we fight our great neighbours battles—Sees 
no danger in not adviſing a War, and the Articles are a 
ſufficient ground for an honourable Peace. | 

Lord St. Jobn.] Appeals to the Record: It is not, as 
Powle mentions, of © giving advice.” 
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Mr Secretary Coventry.] Did the King then make War 
without the Commons, and they then complain? That 
precedent which Lord St. John mentions was very different 
from the caſe now. Foreign States make no contract with 
Parliaments - We cannot give encouragement to quit what 
has been ſo long in the Crown —As to the caſe of Reli- 
gion ſo much in diſcourſe, no conſiderable Proteſtants 
are in arms but the States and the King Lou find good 
grounds to hope that the King may come to a ſpeedy 
Peace. | | | 

Sir Robert Howard.] Inpar Congreſſus, he confeſſes, be- 
twixt Stynfin and him. He that is not for Peace, forgets 
the four Goſpels; therefore he is generally for it.“ 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) Did foreſee plainly that the King 
and his Council would be for a Peace ; we think that the 
conſequences will be, that the King of France will vomit 
up, by this, all he has gotten, and be reduced to the Pyre- 
vean Treaty But this will have another effect. Spain and 
France will by it make a better Peace. Monteri * will not 
hazard his army, governed by a Queen Regent, and an 

Infant King The iſſue of running down the King of 
France will not anſwer expectation—Doubts whether 
theſe Articles be fit for us, we being ſo in the dark; and 
tis fit ſo great a body as we ſhould be fully informed; 
therefore it is our deſires; a Peace would be acceptable, 
but we are not in a condition to give advice in it. 

Sir William Coventry.] The interence is, that Littleton 
is againſt any Peace Recurs {till to our own affairs 
France is not likely to have Peace At is our intereſt to have 
Peace before our neighbours, if we can. It becomes us 
better to offer our opinion on theſe conditions. You offer 
no more than what you are privy unto; but if generally, 
we are wholly in the dark as to the affairs of Chriſtendom, 
fince few of us have the means of knowing, how intelli- 
' gences and reafons of ſtate are abroad—If the poſture of 

affairs alters, yet our reaſon remaining good, and the 
King not diſobliging us if he makes no Peace; therefore 
would not addreſs © generally,” but © particularly, on 
the Articles.“ 5 
The French General in Flanders, 
Sir 
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Sir Thomas Litileton.] Has little knowledge of ſtate 
affairs more than what he collects out of news books, 
and about the town France to have Peace ſooner, after 
we have left her, than before, is a ſtrange notion !— 
Great alarm of her conjunction with the King of Eng- 
land, maſter of the ſeas as well as the land! If we make 
a ſeparate Peace, ſhe will languiſh in her greatneſs, and 
mult make Peace. The German Princes are concerned to 
rid themſelves both of the French and German armies z 
the French army for the preſent, and the German army, 
left they hereafter come under ſubjection to the Empire; 
and therefore it is their concern to have Peace. 

Earl of Orrery.] Is one of the number that believes 


Peace deſirable ; he is of the latter opinion. If you adviſe | 


e in general,“ you are in the dark; if, as to Articles,” 


you ipeak in the light, you know what you ſay: Vou 


are certain of Peace upon theſe Articles, the other not— 
Great difficulty for the King—Be pleaſed to vote thele 
Articles a ground for Peace,” and when that ground is 
laid, proceed. 
Mr Sacheverell.] No more than fix hundred thouſand 
pounds can be already ſpent, at four pounds a head, 
Reſolved, That upon conſideration of his Majeſty's [gracious] 


Speech, and the Propoſals from the States-General, this Com- 
mittee 1s of opinion, that his Majeſty be humbly adviſed to pro- 


ceed in a Treaty with the ſaid States, in order to a ſpeedy Peace. 


Colonel Birch.] Has heard ſo much of not leaving 
the French with honour, that he would have the word 
© honourable” left out of the Queſtion. 


Sir Fohn Monſon.] Fears that the word“ honourable”? 


would involve us in the conſideration of money, and 
would leave it out. 


The Committee divided, and the word © honourable” was 
left out. 


Sir Anthony Irby.) Moves that the word“ Proteſtant” 
may be inſerted ; but becauſe that might give the King of 
Spain offence, it was not inſiſted on. 

The Houſe agreed with the Committee. 

| Aa 3 Wed- 
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Wedneſday, January 28 br 


A Petition was preſented from Bernard Howard, Eſq; * of 
Norfolk, containing an Oath he would take, to teſtify his being 
a good Subject, and to exempt him thereby from the penalty of 
the Law againſt Recuſants. 


Sir Philip Warwick.) Is never for changing the Laws 
upon particular mens accounts—Though he has a great 
honour for the perſon, would rather have ſome general 
thing done. | 

Mr Crouch.] The Petition is to diſpenſe with a Papiſt, 
contrary to Law. Can you repeal a Law upon a particu- 
lar man's account by Petition? Would not read the 
Petition. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If he differs from friends, craves 
pardon— The Laws againſt Popery are not ſo much for 
the revenue of the Crown, as for the ſecurity of the king- 
dom. It is for its ſafety for every Papiſt to be known 
No man can believe what he has a mind to— This 
Gentleman tells you, „ he will live quietly, and yet 
cannot change his religion, being born in it“ - Tou may 
well receive the Petition. 


The Petition was read. 


Sir Courtney Poole.] We have given too much counte- 
nance to this Petition, in reading it—Would throw it 
out with ſcorn. | | 

Sir Robert Howard.] Does not deſire to throw it out 
with ſcorn.” The Gentleman 1s of fo much honour 
and gallantry, that he would not ſay, much leſs ſwear, a 
thing he would not perform This deſerves not ſcorn” 


for a man to live quietly It would be a good thing to be 


done for all other Diſſenters— His allegiance, he ſhows 
yon, is not vitiated by his religion. Leaves it fairly, 
and does not ſo much as move for a Committee to con- 
ſider of it—If the way be thought worthy of this Houſe, 
the Petitioner has ſhowed himſelf a good ſubject. 


* Eighth ſon of the Earl af Arundel, and brother to Thomas Duke of 
orfalk, 
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Mr Garrowey.] The Gentleman is of that honour, 
that what he has preſented you in the Petition, is from 
his heart; believes he intended it clear and fair Would 

revent the growth of all that would deftroy him and 
thoſe of his belief—The King of France would not ſut- 
fer his ſiſter to come near him, before ſhe changed her 
religion; but all our care is only to prevent the growth of 
Popery—Would think of ſome direction for a Bill, 
that theſe Gentlemen may have ſomething for a rule, 
that they may walk comfortably under the Govern- 
ment. If relief, not by any ſingle Petition, but by a 
Law—lIs one of thoſe that would have them live com- 
fortably and ſecurely in what they have, but no employ- 
ment in the State or Militia, and if they thruſt in, 
would have the Law capital. Vas called to Order by 

Sir Trevor Williams.] Garroway ſpeaks ſo poſitively 
againſt Laws, that it is irregular. 

Mr Garroway.] Thinks we may debate the thing. If 
their names be entered into a book at the Aſſizes and 
Seſſions, you may know their numbers, every Prieſt and 
Perſon, and the increaſe of them. As two thirds of their 
eſtates are under the power of conviction, though not 
preſented, yet it terrifies : but as for riding armed, &c. 
he would reſtrain them ; and to do ſomething of this na- 
ture, to prevent the growth of Popery, would be ſervice- 
able for the nation. 

Sir Nicholas Carew.] Garroway's motion is not ſeaſon- 
able—Though Bernard Howard be his old acquaintance 
and particular friend, he muſt lay all that aſide here, 
and would have the Petition laid aſide—It deſires not 
only the laſt Law againſt Popery, but all Laws, to be 
repealed for his ſake, and this Oath only for his family; 
and by what juſtice can you deny another family? By 
this Oath they will uſe the King well when they have 
depoſed him—Whether then will you allow all the 
Church of Rome to come into offices upon this Oath, 
which is not to renounce the authority of the Church of 


Rome ? Would Jay it aſide. 
A 4 | Mr 
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Mt Powle.] This Gentleman (Howard) is of a moſt 
inoffenſive carriage, and he has heard him ſay,“ he deſired 
his religion only in ſilence.“ If you intend any diſtinc- 
tion, or r diſcrimination, of Papiſt from Papiſt, would do 
it for this Gentleman's ſake. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] The Laws of forfeiting two- 
thirds of their eſtates increaſed rather than diminiſhed 
them. Thoſe Laws are never ex:cuted—It is High Trea- 
ſon in the perverter and perverted, but never executed. 
Such rigorous and ſanguinary Laws do more hurt than 
good Men under great burdens never leave ſtriving 
and ſtruggling till they have got them off; but if a 
Law can be found out to make them of one common 
intereſt with the people, leſſening the number of Prieſts, 
| and a Regiſter to diſcriminate perſons, would be of greatuſe. 
| | Mr Garreway.] He deſires that neither Howard, nor 
} any of his opinion, may have any offices—As he would 


not have them perſecute him, ſo he would not perſecute 
them by an uneaſy way of life. Others, it may be, are 
not ſo honeſt as he, therefore would not throw the Peti- 
tion out with ſcorn, but “ gently lay it aſide.“ 

Sir Charles Wheeler.) Had he thought the Petition | 
would have produced ſo many favourable diſcourſes of 
Popery, would not have been for the reading it; and | 
ſhould be very ſorry the diſcourſe ſhould be out of doors | 
— The Regiſters mentioned will rather give us terror 
with their numbers, than be of other uſe—-Every Parlia- 
ment makes Laws againſt them, and none are executed. 
| | There is great neceſſity to prevent the growth of Popery, 
and, with a Bill for prevention, theſe things may fairly come 

before you—In Berbadees, they are ſo much of the tem- 
; per of indifference in Chriſtianity, that, in the judicial 
Courts, if they ſwear upon their belief of the books of 
Mo ſes, it is ſufficient. 

The Speaker.] You have ordered already a Commit. 
tee to prepare a general Teſt, to diſtinguiſh between Pro- 
; teſtant and Papilt, and to prevent the growth of Popery, 
i and Papiſts not to come near the Court nor City. 
| Sir 
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Sir Henry Goodrick.] Promotion and promoters of 
Popery ought to be puniſhed by your opinion—Any 
countenance of this Petition would be of ill conſequence 
In Taly they ſay, the inhabitants of this kingdom 
are not Chriſtians.” As to the word in the Petition of 
«keeping faith;” here Chriſtians are ſeparate fromHereticks 
—Would never have it countenanced by this Houſe— 
Would ſpurn it out of your Houſe. _ 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Bernard, Howard ſeems, by 
his Petition, not to be of the opinion of the Church of 
Rome; he ſhows you his great averſion to breaking faith— 
This of the Oath is of great weight, either general or 
partial. He ever thought it policy to divide enemies, and 
ever thought it charitable to favour the leſs criminal— 
. FJ it has been of great ſervice and moment in Ireland — 
rome Catholics have. by this diſtinction, been excom- 
d MJ municated by the Pope; perhaps this Gentleman is— 
te Will not fay directly what to do in this buſineſs, but 
re MY would not diſmiſs it. 

4 Colonel Titus.] Though it is ſaid, © ſeveral diſcourſes 
have been upon this occaſion in favour, of Popery,” he 
on has heard none—W hoever is under you and not at his 
of eaſe, is always dangerous to the Government—Deſires the 
nd Petition may be © withdrawn ;*” but would not © throw?” 
ors Moor © kick” it out. Withdrawing it” ſhows you have 
ror MW no mind to do the thing, and yet is a reſpect to the perſon 
11a- Wtnat brought it in. 
ed. Sir Thomas Littleton.) As to Sir William Lewis's motion 
ry, Mot “ retaining the Petition till the reſt of the Bills of Po- 
zyme Wpery come in;” the Houſe ſeems neither to repeal nor 
ncreaſe the former Laws, but that Papiſts ſhould not 
have power to influence the Government Naturally the 
people favour all under ſevere Laws—Retain it till then, 
and then do what you pleaſe with it. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Finds perſons run this diſcourſe 
into generals —If it be ſaid out of theſe walls, „deal 
Kindly with Papiſts, it is the ſafeſt way,” anſwers, we 
re the effect of kind dealing with them theſe ten or ele- 
Sir Iren years. But ſays Bernard Howard, © I will live at 
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another rate, I will be kinder to Proteſtants than to other KJ]: 
men ;” but truſt it to no more than one; ſee how he 
will do with it; and three years hence another When; 
the Bill comes in, you may admit the Gentleman a Pro- 
viſo of this nature. | 1 

Sir William Coventry.] Should this have effect, as 
Meres ſays, ſurely ſo many would come in as would fink © 
the boat that it could never fail. Whenever it comes you 
will find it of great weight, but, out of particular re-. 
ſpect, would have the Petition lie on the table. I 

Colonel Birch.] Pretence of ſuffering has got the Pa- 
piſts much ground. Our neighbour, the King of France, 
has made a Law, that a Proteſtant, though next of kin I. 
to the Crown, ſhall not inherit, but a Papiſt next him; 
and we do a thing ſo contrary to all abroad, that it is an 
ill time to do it in That being once done beyond ſea Þ 
by this Gentleman's means and others, would then begin 
to do it here, and not before. 2 

Sir Thomas Higgins.) This Petition is not in favour of 
Popery, (laughed at) but one of the Popiſh Religion, en- nd 
couraged by Lord Briſtol's Proviſo, who was for your 
Bill in the Houſe of Lords—Let the Petition lie upon 
your table til] the Bill of Popery comes in. | ; 

Lord Cavendiſh.) This Petition is to favour one, as a 
perſon that would live quiet.” Deſires it may be 
retained. 

Sir Thomas Doleman.] If the little thief gets in at the 
window of the houſe, he will ſoon open the great door to 
let in the reſt of the thieves. Let one in by ſuch a Peti- 
tion and you may let in the reſt ; therefore would throw 
out the Petition. | 

Sir John Duncombe.] Would be glad to do any kind- 
neſs for this Gentleman, but is not for the Petition; he 
has had, in effect, his Petition already; you ſee the incli- 
nation of the Houſe to make them live quietly.” How- 
ard aſks it not for himſelf; he knows him a quiet man— M. 
It is for him and his family; the conſequence whereof is, Widdr 

* This Farl of Brifol (who died in 1676) ſpoke for the Teſt Ad, Ne . 


though a Roman Catholic. ; eth, 
It | 
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t confirms that family in being Papiſts by Law—Your 
I ſign is to“ prevent the growth of Popery.“ Your De- 
I bate preparing mens thoughts to “ prevent diſquiet, 
Je would have him withdraw it (which was done.) 


Thurſday, Fanuary 29. 
£1 Sir Nicholas Carew complained, as a Grievance, of the alter- 
ing the Houſe, by ſhutting up the door of the gallery into the 
EI pcaker's chamber. | 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] Alterations in the Houſe ought 


z o be by directions from the Houſe; and in King Fames's : 


time a warrant was directed from the Speaker to the Sur- 
eyor of the King's works, „To our loving friend,“ 
xc. to make alterations Would have the back-ſtairs 
boors ſhut, and the Speaker's chamber only for Mem- 
bers. | 
Sir 7obn Birkenhead.) The Houſe is the King's chapel, 

Jed the Surveyor has orders from the King's own mouth 

Io repair, or make alterations. | 

I Ordered, That a Committee ſearch precedents, and report 

em before any Order be made in it. 

Debate on the King's Speech and the Dutch Propofals. 

Sir Eliab Harvey.) Would have the vote carried to the 

ing without any farther Addreſs. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Conſiders the King's great Grace 
ommunicated to both Houſes, and would ſend to the 
Lords for their concurrence to our vote, without taking 
tice what the Lords have done. | 

Sir William Lewis.] Anciently and regularly, when 
du carry up a vote, the Lords name ſome, and you a 


he Wroportionable number, to conſider the Addreſs. 
cli- Sir Richard Temple.) Would comprehend © Thanks“ 


ow-WM'th the vote. | 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] The Lords have made their 
f is, Middreſs already, and your vote being penned one way and 


he Lords another, and for the Lord-Keeper to preſent 
Mh, is improper, | 


Sir 
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Sir Nicholas Caretv.] Is for“ thanks,” but thinks we 1 * 
need not have the Lords concurrence But as for our vote, e 
thinks it proper. | Ss Fe 
Sir Robert Carr.) If the Lords had thought to have it hin 
joint, they would have ſent to you; they have done it by 
already, and concurrence now is not in their power. The MY ©? 
Lords have viewed Treaties and you not, ſo you are upon I La 
different informations. „ i 
Lord Cornbury.] It is irregular to take notice what the . © 
Lords do—The Lords may concur in the vote, though MI © 
not in the thanks, . : | bu 
Mr Attorney North.] We are maſters of the manners, M . 
and maſters of the words; the Lords have penned Th 


theirs Would go by ourſelves. | tro 


Sir William Coventry.] The King ſpoke to us both to- ar 
gether, - and, believes, hoped for a uniform advice, not 
to diſtract him Sometimes it is commented that wel 


have made a breach 9 by not deſiring the Lords rem 
concurrence. He ſpeaks his ſtory from without doors, as L 
other men have done. That point is cleared there, bu.M*© T 
when we have our libert.es and properties concerned, and 5 
fear obſtructions from the Lords, we wave it—Weknowadl © 
much of the matter as probably we can, and the Lords ard A 
of our mind in this matter. *Tis objected, © the LordWthe 1 
have thanked the King.” It is anſwered, we cannot than te 
the King too often Knows of no anſwer we have given 
the King for communicating any thing, but always 

with thanks,“ and the Lords will not forget goc 8 
breeding to thank with us, though twice. . 1 
Sir Thomas Littleton. | Thinks it ſtrange that for tha * 5 
which is ſpoken to both Houſes jointly, Thanks ſhoul 94 
be returned from one Houſe apart. a TR 
Thanks were voted, and the concurrence of the Lords deſired tion, 
The Habeas Corpus Bill was read a ſecond time. | Wher 

Mr Attorney North.] The penalties in this Bill ar that 
like thoſe in the Act of Popery ; but thoſe are reme 48 
i 


died by conformity, but here is a perpetual diſability c K 
conforming, and loſs of office, &c. Legal and know 


priſons; 
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priſonsz”” no impriſonment in Law in order to examina- 
tion or puniſhment—If a man commits a murder in 
Leland, or Ferſey, &c. by this Bill there is no Law to try 
him here — If a man is committed to Tork jail, and lies 
by the way, that is a priſon where he lies. Knows 
no need of ſuch a Law, and miſchiefs make a general 
Law. As the Law is, no man can be impriſoned, but 
In a legal priſon, nor ſent abroad, but in order to tryal. 

mM Sir Richard Temple.) Cuſtody, in order to examina- 
by ton, is not a priſon—If we have value for our liberties, 
S Juve would ſecure them by Law. Several have been ſent 
o Tangier, and the iſlands, ſince the King came in 
| | Thinks your proviſions againſt it, in this Bill, not 
ea frong enough—Reached by actions and indictments; 
ome people may be too great to be reached by actions, 


5 and the King may enter a Not: proſ. upon an indictment, 
wel and hopes, upon commitment of the Bill, that may be 


MI remedied. 


Lord Cornbury reports the Lords Anſwer to the Meſlage, 
That, as to Thanks, they had already attended the King in a 
body; and that, as to the Vote of Advice, they would return 
© anſwer by Meſſengers of their own.” 


A Meſſage from the Lords, That, upon conſideration of 
Ide King's Speech, and the whole matter now before them, they 
are of opinion, that his * be humbly adviſed to proceed 
in a Treaty with the States-General, in order to a ſpeedy Peace.“ 


Debate on the Habeas Corpus Bill reſumed. 


Sir Thomas Lee.] No penalty is too great or heavy for 
unlawful priſons. For murder committed beyond the 
a, there is a remedy; for treaſons, there is a ſpecial 
Act of Parliament for tryal in England Formerly ob- 
ected againſt the Bill Leſs miſchief to the Engliſs na- 
tion, that thoſe men ſhould go unpuniſhed in the place 
where the offence is done (and few eſcaping there) than 
1] ar an Engliſhmen ſhould be ſent abroad for offences done 

cre. 

Sir Charles Wheeler.] Legal and known priſons” — 
now NTnows not how © legal” a priſon is, when there is a 
"Is 2” garriſon, 
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garriſon, by the King's commiſſion, where no Sheriff 


can come. p 
Sir Nicholas Carew.] Hopes you will give power for Ml (! 
the Sheriff, if he has * nor already 8 3 
Meſſengers impriſon in their houſes; they are © unlawful . 
riſons, and would have theſe conſidered at the Committee, I h. 
Mr Powle.) Impriſonment to cuſtody is no part of X 
puniſhment, and ſo would have exceſſive Jailors fees off ke 
priſons ſtinted and ſettled - Demeanorꝰ when in cuſto- Im 
dy, not for every ſlight commitment kept cloſe priſon- IP. 
ers It is fit in treaſons and great crimes, but not on eve : m 
flight occaſion — © For ſending beyond ſeas,” in King * 
James's time, when the Union was ſo affected, 3 James, th 


tryals ſhould be—Not ſending men abroad, though the '* 
danger were leſs in eſcaping tryal, than ſending men overf ! 
hither to be tried. | De 

Sir John Duncombe.] It often falls out in the Treaſury, I Vr 
that men are taken into cuſtody, for fear of loſing the © 
King's money—Sending a man to jail, and heli pre 
meeting ill company there, may ruin him, therefore hin 
better for the ſubject. of 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] The Bill is tender in many ted 
places; if not committed cloſe priſoner, very inconve X 
nient in ſome caſes—A man informs, that ſhips are tc | 
be burnt at Chatham, or the town to be fired, or a murder : 
if the party be not kept cloſe, he may be tampered with by 
his accomplices. Such buſineſs cannot be done without ii 
When the Bill is committed, would have ſuch regarc 
had to it, that may make it poſſible to be practiſed. 

Mr Waller.) Common priſon” —Sometimes the plague 
comes into it; ſometimes a man is kept in an houſe, 1 


favour of the priſoner The Guards is no priſon—-Tell * yi 
this ſtory : In the Uſurpation, ſome Gentlemen of good nor 
quality were ſent to the Guards, at Sf. James's. They dur 
would have made their eſcape, and killed the ſoldier tha} S 
guarded them; but they would not kill them again i der 
for fear of retaliation in the King's quarters at Oxford fore. 
When they were indicted, ſome Counſel told them, theyW21v 
were in no legal priſon, and it was not murder, being 65 
| pri 
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riſoners of war. There was a brave Jury upon them, 


che ſpeaks it for their honour) who found them not guilty 
Would take care that no courts of Guards be priſons. 


Colonel Birch.) Conſider where our miſchief in this 


has been. It has been very common to commit by the 
KY King's or ſome great Miniſter's warrant — He has 
heard in this Houſe, that the King cannot commit a 


man to priſon; it is not reaſonable he ſhould be both 
.Party and Judge—Knows the King is uneaſy by it. A 


J man is firſt committed by a Privy Counſellor, and a day 
after the King's hand to it. Does not like it, that all 


MJ things ſhould reſort to the King's command. If fo, all 


pour proviſions againſt it ſignify nothing. Knows not by 
hat cauſes and counſels, but put upon the King—The 


Doctrine he has always heard here is, the King can do no 


wrong.“ It was told you, © a perſon may burn the ſhips.” 
Can tell you of many committed, but where is any one 
IJ proceeded againſt ? When he has nothing left, then turn 


bim out of priſon, and no man knows what is become 


of him (the Herefordſhire Prieſt)—No man is commit- 
rd but cauſe is ſhown, and a perſon found by the Lord 
Keeper to proſecute—Make the Bill effectual, or not at all. 


Sir Thomas Byde.] A year and half ago he was ſent 


bor by a Meſſenger, and brought to the Green Cloth, 
Jl with four of his ſervants. He deſired a copy of his accu- 


WY ation. They threatened to lay him by the heels, if he 


ſued the Meſſenger. He paid five pounds for Mile-money. 
The term was not in being, and he could not have his 
Habeas Corpus, nor any remedy, and he fears it again 
—Sir William Boreman, of the Green-Cloth, told him, 
you muſt not tell us of Statute-Law ; neither Lawyer 
nor you underſtand Compting-houſe Law, which is 
our Law.” So he paid his fees for being in cuſtody. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] More warrants to the Tower un- 
der the King's hand now, than in two hundred years be- 
fore. Would have thoſe that ſubſign theſe warrants be 
anſwerable for them. 

To proceed on Saturday. f 

January 30, King Charles' Martyrdom.] 

- Satur- 
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5 Saturday, January 31. 


A Petition was preſented from Mr Henry Savile, and Sir | 
Paul Neale, in reference to their being lawfully elected for 
Newark, craving leave to be heard by their Counſel ®. 


Mr Sacheverell preſents a Petition from the Freemen of Neu- v 
ark, viz. the new Charter obtained for the Mayor and Alder- 1 
men to be ſole Electors, and they have taken Bolderton, Cotting- f. 
ton, and Winthorp, into the liberties of Newark, as part of the nm 
Borough, and theſe places are under a new juriſdiction, and not 
capable, by the ſaid Charter, of having any vote in Elections, and tl 
yet are liable to pay the charges of Burgeſſes in Parliament for a\ 
Wages. f | ; 


app” 709 ELF in 

Sir William Coventry.] Having both Petitions before ar 
you, you may proceed the more entirely upon the matter, W 
and moves for fourteen days time. | bi 


Sir William Lowther.) Would refer the matter to the 
Committee of Privileges. 3 
Sir William Coveniry.] This is not the caſe of the to bu 

erſons pretended to be elected, but upon the weight WF he. 
and validity of the King's Charter, an abſolute new a1 
thing, and no way relating to Elections — Cannot ſay he the 
looked upon the order; but the Houſe ſaying, they pr. 
would conſider of it, it ſeems to be referred to the Houſe 
— The perſons returned haye a certificate from the Clerk 
of the Crown; they are returned and ſworn. If it muſt 
be referred to the Committee, they are to fit firſt The 


reſpect of the King's Charter would challenge it from * 
you, to be heard in the Houſe— From a buſineſs thai Kir 
concerns a Member being heard here, the leaſt reſpect yoq „as 
can ſhow the King is to hear this here. 1 * 

Sir Thomas Meres.} Where is an Election for Newarllff eru 
upon your books? The next return may be from the +: 
Royal Society; but juſt, that, if a Corporation of twelve ſpec 


men ſhould be repreſented, the Royal Society ſhould, : abo 


much better Corporation Make it different, pray, fron} 8 
see p. 188. and 

ting 

a call © 
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à caſe on your books; let this come to you by all the 
ſteps and degrees by which you can come rationally to 
this thing If you refer it to the Committee of Privile- 


ir ges, he will ſet a time; if not, he can ſay more to 
* WJ it now. 
Sir John Birkenhead.) The caſe is, a new Borough, of 
p- which e. were never apprized, to be heard in the 
r- WM Houſe; an error in the firſt ſtep. The Commiſſioners 
A J ſhould have acquainted you with it, and their Charter 
C 


ſhould have been read in the Houſe. Let the Clerk read 
4 their Charter, and then judge, before you throw them 
for away to the Committee of Privileges. - 

Sir Courtney Poole.] If they have ſurprized the King 


"WF amining it, would have it go to the Committee; you 

er, will ſoon, elſe, make the Houſe a Committee for all 
buſineſs. 

che Sir William Coventry.] It is an unequal match be- 

0 twixt me and you, Mr Speaker, in matter of Privilege; 


but as you mentioned that, the Charter ought to be read 
8 here; if you ſend the caſe to the Committee, you muſt 


ne allow it an Election, and allow your Members; and 
a5 che thing is neither Privilege nor Election; it is the 
they Privilege of the King, and you will not ſend him to a 
ouſe Committee] You muſt allow them Members; you can- 
Jerk not under any other qualifications—You may as well 
1 try the Lord Mayor's and City-Charters and Privileges 


at a Committee. 
from Mr Waller.] It is no caſe of the Members, but of the 
that King. Old men told him, when he ſat here (King James 
t you was a ſcholar, and a lover of them) that they then choſe 
for the Univerſities; Mr Selden told it him; they then 
0 grumbled at it in the Houſe — The Royal Society may 
as well as ſcholars of the Univerſities— Would have a 
ſpecial Committee of the Long Robe, to ſearch Records 
about it, and report them. 
Sir Anthony Irby.] Lou have ſat here twelve years, 
and had no news of this Borough. If, the Parliament ſit- 
ting, Boroughs de made, there may be as many new 


Vol. . B b Mem- 


in the Grant, and we are ſurprized in the manner of ex- 
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Members ſent as we are already, and what will be the 
conſequence of that? 

Sir Richard Temple.) It is called, on one hand, the 
King's Prerogative, and, on the other, the Privilege of 
this Houſe. If to be heard at the Committee, you are 
not like to hear of it again—The right of towns in ge- 
neral is not the buſineſs of the King—You will find 
* Univerſities” Corporations, but the unlimited power 
of it may have many conſequences. 

Serjeant Maynard.) If the Queſtion be, whether the 
King may erect. a new Borough, that cannot be denied; 
he may make a new County, as many have been—This 
is a general truſt in the King; a great number ſit here 
now by new Charters, and it 1s the ſame Privilege in this 
caſe, a caſe hard to be diſputed here, that was never be- 
fore ſo. | 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] The Gentleman behind him 


(Temple) has a mind to turn us all out rather than to 


rake theſe in. Knows not where we are at this rate. If 
the Clerk of the Crown's Roll be good, you muſt call 
the Houſe by it. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If this Houſe has any Privilege, it is, 
that none that are not of the Houſe ſhall hear Debates ; if 
there are no footſteps of their being in the Roll at the be⸗ 
ginning of this Parliament. If a Charter ſhould be gran- 
ted to a particular man to fit here, would you admit it? 
This is of vaſt conſequence, and divers points in it to be 
debated; but, above all this, here was a Charter granted, 
and here comes a new one to but a part of a body incor- 
porated; that whole one ſhall be but part of one for this 
purpoſe of Parliament-men; therefore would commit it, 
that Gentlemen may have liberty to ſpeak to it as often 
a5 they will. 

Sir William Coventry.] Is willing ever to accommodate 
a buſineſs. Was willing to have it referred to a Commit- 
tee; and moves for a Committee of the whole Houſe, 
chat it may be heard more ſolemnly, and that Gentle- 
men may ſpeak as often as they pleaſe. 


Mr 
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Mr Sacheverell.] This Charter was gained by a ſtrange 
way, and many others, he hears, are granting. 
Sir Robert Carr.] Moves that it may be heard Monday 
come fortnight. 
Mr Powle.] It is proper to go to the Committee of Pri- 
vileges, as a return before you of two Members ; when it 
is there, then it is proper to enquire how theſe men are re- 
turned —Suppoſes, that the Committee will never judge 


the validity of the King's Charter, but report the matter 
to you. | 


Sir John Duncombe.] It is complained of by Gentle- 
men, that this Charter is illegally obtained; who fo fit 


do judge of theſe things as the Houle ? It is a thing of 
more than ordinary conſequence, and therefore would 


hear 1t in the Houſe. | 

Sir William Coventry.) Here are Statute books and 
Common-Prayer book for the uſe of the Houſe ; would 
have a book of maps for the help of our geography; 
for Meres ſays, you allow a month for a hundred miles 
diſtance, and you allowed bur a month to Cologn in Sir 
Lionel Jenkins's caſe. 


The buſineſs was referred to the Committee of Privileges. 


Sir Thomas Clarges reports precedents about alterations in the 
Houſe, from 1 of King James A Warrant from the Speaker to 
the Surveyor of the King's works — Want of place to fit by rea- 
lon of new Charters. 


Ordered, That the King's Surveyor and other officers do make 


ſuch convenient room in the Houſe as is requiſite. 


Ordered, That Monday three weeks be appointed for calling 
over the Houſe ; and that a Committee be appointed to conſider 


of a way to compel! Members to better attendance, and to puniſh 
their abſence. 


Sir Robert Howard.) Birkewvead ſays, the Order is in 
the book, and not in the book; the Clerk ſays ſo, but 
not living now—Knows not what he ſays. 

Mr Waller.] What Birkenhead ſays is true. Liceat pre» 
fari, and when that is over, the Clerk ſets down the Or- 
ders. 


Bb a Sir. 
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Sir Thomas Lee.] Several records Birkenhead has quoted 
as falſely as he has miſquored this record Though re- 
ported by the Committee, would have the Houſe have 
latisfaction from Birkenhead. 

Sir Nicholas Care.] Thinks he has given the Houſe 
ſatisfaction already, that he is in the wrong. 

Sir William Coventry.) The Houſe may differ from the 
Committee, and he thinks Birkenhead has liberty to miſ- 


yu, £m paw 8 


take as well as other men; but it is ſaid, this day and that Y 
day, of entering the Order, becauſe univerſal; the Clerk 
entered it not in ſhort words, but at length—It has 
ſomething of the matter of Newark Election in it (room BI © 
for your burgeſſes to ſit.) Would have it referred to the 
Committee of Privileges. Ih 
| The Houſe was altered again without a warrant. oF 
| Sir William Coventry.) Moves for an Addreſs to the * 
. King for removal of the Dukes of Lauderdale and Buck- 
ingbam. af 


Lord Chrutury.] Is againſt an Addreſs, eſpecially at i 7* 
this time. If you have no more Counſellors to remove, * 
, nor other Grievances to redreſs, then you may now do the 
| r:—Concerning one of theſe Dukes, for removal there 
is no reaſon ; would have Gentlemen, therefore, to con- 
ſider whether they have any other perſons to remove, and vot 
5 then reſolve, &c. 
; Sir Nicholas Carew.] Differs from Cornbury. Two Wor 
Lords in one Addreſs is enough. Like rods, too many in I ine, 
. a bundle, are not eaſily broken Would take two or three Ii by 


| at a time, and hopes at laſt to remove all the ill ones. car. 

. Mr Sacheverell.] Would not have them both in an 0 
= Addreſs; it is proper for Lauderdale now for“ maintain- I fav 
| ing the King? s edicts,” & c. You cannot ſit here on theſe you 
. ter ms— Would aſſign that for a cauſe. 8 
3 Sir Thomas Lec.] Would deliver the vote by the ¶ bou 
Speaker, without any variations or alterations. valic 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] Would have the concurrence of Io, 

the Peers, either at a Conference, with reaſons, or at Wtwo 
their Bar— Appoint a Committee to conſider of the man- 
net 


I. 
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ner to begin a thing of this moment. Would not make 
ill precedents now. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Would have a difference betwixt 
Lauderdale a Commoner, and Buckingham a Peer. A 
precedent, in caſe of a Commoner, was that of Sir John 
Griffith, who commanded Graveſend blockhouſes; the 
Commons went to the King, and he diſplaced him “. 

Mr Cbeney.] You have given yet no reaſons for your 
tote. 


* 
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- IJ - Mr Garroway.] To ſubvert all Laws, and to ſay, 
s none ſhall be, but verbal Laws, for the future! Lou 
n cannot be too ſevere The King may do what he pleaſes 
e with him in Scotland; you think him not fir to govern 


here. 
Sir Winſton Churchill, ] Though we are ſatisfied, yet 
the King knows none of our ” reaſons, , and therefore 
would mention them. | | 
Colonel Strangways.] If the King requires you here- 
after to give reaſons, and thinks your vote unreaſonable, 
you may then preſent them. 
Ordered, That the Privy Counſellors of the Houſe do attend 


the King, to know when this Houſe ſhall attend him with the 
vote relating to the Duke of Lauderdale, | 


Sir Nicholas Care.] Would go to the King with this 
vote now, and to the Lords with the other vote. 
Mr Stockdale.] Is indifferent whether we go to the Lords, 
or not, with the Addreſs concerning the Duke of Buck- 
ingham—You have a great Privilege to addreſs the King 
by common fame; his ill life, &c. Are you ever like to 
: carry this charge of common fame to reach this man, &c. 
1 an Sir Thomas Lee.] Unleſs you make this as a vote of 
tain-⸗favour, you may go to the Lords with impeachment) 
theſe ¶ you may demand it of juſtice, and not precariouſly. - 
| Sir Thomas Meres.] In 3 Charles, there was a Debate a- 
the bout common fame, and your book tells you of what 
validity it was—Would loſe no Privilege we have a right 
ce of Ito, nor exceed that right—Would adjourn the Debate for 
or at two days. 
man- ® See vol. i. p. 202, 
ner B b 3 Sir 
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Sir Nicholas Careto.] We went not on ſuddenly after the 
vote, and in a few days five thouſand guineas were diſ- 
perſed to adjourn it longer. It may be ſo many days more 
may colt ſo many guineas, and ſo make guineas dearer yet. 

Colonel Strangways.] If Carew knows any Members 
that have · received theſe guineas, he ſhould name them; 
and would have a Teit upon us—It any man be ſuſpected 
of guineas or penſion, let him purge himſelff. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Was told that one Maſters, of Lin- 
coin's Inn, had reported, That this Seſſion a Member 
had faid, that he hoped to get five thouſand guineas.” 

Mr Herwood.] Both giver and taker manage their 
buſineſs very ill that will diſcover giver or taker—If any 
man's condition here be ſo that he cannot live without 
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a ſalary, let him have it from the place that ſends him þ 


Here is common fame in the caſe, but fince the great 


men were talked of here, many thouſand guineas have 
been paid out in Lombarg-jireet, which you may enquire 
into Would have a Teſt to acquit every Gentleman of 


any thing ſo unworthy. 


ſioners to the Court, for giving money here, and from 


the States General, for their intereſt. 


Colonel Birch.] Has heard ſuch reports, both in town | 


and country. Obſerve the caſe, and what need there is to 
bring you off — How will this reflect upon the King, that 


it is thought by the people that the King ſhould give us 


money to do any thing contrary to the intereſt of the 
kingdom! You hear one named; if an extraordinary 
thing, there is an extraordinary occaſion for ways to 


clear themſelves—Preſent Member by Member, and in 


the preſence of God and the Houſe let them clear them- 
ſelf, aß you once did about the I.zbel—Refer it to a Com- 
mittee to examine this Maſters, for the honour of the 
King; and vindication of the kingdom. 

Sir Villiam Coventry.) So much has been ſaid in it, 
that it is for the honour of the Houſe to have it tho- 
roughly examined—Let a Committee confider the way, 
and let Maſters be examined at the Committee, and not 
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at the Bar; that admitting not ſo thorough a diſquiſi- 
tion, the Mace being upon the Table, and the Speaker 
not quick enough to aſk Queſtions; as Maſters may re- 
tire, and recollect himſelf, whilſt you are preparing new 
Queſtions, how to evade your Queſtions for diſcovery— 
A Committee is more likely to come to the quick and 
bottom of the matter. | * 

It was referred to a Committee to [examine this matter, and 
to] conſider what is fit farther to be done to vindicate the honour 
of [the Members of ] this Houſe. * 

The Committee ſoon after met, and Maſters was examined 
as to the words, and, after much unwillingneſs t9 diſcover who 
ſaid the words, at laſt ſaid, “that being at Mr Fohn Hmve's houſe 
in Glouceſterſhire, where he was very civilly entertained feveral 
days, (and therefore did give this account with great unwilling- 
neſs, begging to be excuſed) he did hear Mr Howe ſay, © That 
he hoped this Seffion might be worth five thouſand guineas to. 
him ;” but whether in relation to the Ji Cattle coming in 
again, or what was precedent or ſubſequent in the diſcourſe, 


does not at all remember.” 
Adjourned to 


Tueſday, February 3. 


A Meſſage from the Lords, „That, upon the whole Matter, 
they think the Articles a ground for Peace with the Dutch.“ 


[Debate.] 


Sir Robert Howard.] If we ſay © upon the whole 
Matter, we ſeem to juſtify the paſſages in the Dutch 
letter relating to the Fiſhing and the Money; for by it 
they purchaſe all the King's pretences. The words are 
extraordinary, dangerous, and large, and not ſo prudent 
for you to do; and that you may give no; countenance 
to the whole Matter,” deſires we may have a Confe- 
rence. with the Lords. | ; | 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Neither you nor the Lords 
intend to retain all the words, and all the Matter, in the 
Dutch Propoſals ; but that is, That the ſubject- matter 
offered may be ſafely aſſented to by the. King“ They 
proffer Peace, and neither you, nor the Lords, hurt 
yourſelves. | 

B b 4 Colonel 
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Colonel Strangways.] The inclination of the Houſe 

is to Peace,” though not to the whole Matter” — 
Deſires we may go upon our own Vote ; we judging 
upon what is before us, and the Lords upon what is 
before them. 
Sir William Coventry. ] It appears to him, that the 
Lords and we judge upon what is before us. The Lords 
have had more Matter than we; but that does not make 
why we ſhould adhere to our own Vote, and not agree 
with the Lords — One word would reconcile it, viz. 
< reſpectively,” and that comprehends both our ſenſes. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The ward ““ Matter“ was avoided 
before in our Debate; the great end of all is a Peace, 
but thinks the Lords would not give any umbrage to 
part with the Regalities of the Crown—The caſe between 
the Houſes is thus ; you ſent your Vote to the Lords; 
the Lords ſent you an Anſwer by Meſſengers of their 
own; then we are both equal—Moves to remind the 
Lords of our Vote, and they may agree if they pleaſe. 

The Speaker.] We could not divine what the Meſ- 
face of the Lords was, but Lord Cornbury went forward 
with his. Meſſage from the Houle. 

Mr Garroway. When we debated the thing, we a- 
voided all indecency and hardſhip upon the King. If we 
hear of any thing in the Lords Houſe that may do us 
miſchief, we ought to take notice of it here—Tf upon 
the whole Matter” you agree, it is to make a new War for 
the ſake of France——The Lords have peruſed Monſieur 
Ruvigny's paper, importing our obligation to continue 
the League with France; how do you know but the 
Lords have agreed with yoy? Moves to remind the 
Lords of an Anſwer, 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Since Garroway ſpoke, 1s altered 
in his opinion by reaſon of Ruviguy's papers—Would 
have nothing to delay Peace, and would not agree with 
the Lords. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) Is tender of engaging too far in 


the buſineſs of the War. Let us keep ourſelves as free as 


may be—Lixes our own words better than the Lords. 
Upon 
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Upon a Conference we may not agree upon * the whole 


7 Matter,” becauſe it does not appear we have had the 


ſame Matter as the Lords have had, without particularly 
taking notice of it; but he likes neither ours nor the 
Lords — Would take our riſe ſingly from the King's 
Speech, relating to ſomewhat of the Dutch propoſals, 


£1] ſingly granted from the King's Speech, which clears ob- 
£1] jections from agreeing with the French propoſals; that 
rock may be. ſo avoided, the King's Speech mentioning 
nothing of the French paper. 


Sir William Coventry.] You cannot alter your own 


3 words, but you may mend the Lords Meſſage, with add- 
ing, the King's Speech.” | | 


The Lords, at a Conference, agreed to leave out the whole 


Matter.“ | 


Debate on the Commitment of Sir Thomas Byde and his ſer- 


CJ yants by the Board of Green-Cloth. 


Sir Winſton Churchill] If any Gentleman is diſſatisfied 


I about-the proceedings of the officers of the Green-Cloth, 
che King's Counſel will give them ſatisfaction how they 
FJ proceeded, and why; (reads what was ſworn before them.) 


Sworn by the King's Purveyor of fiſh—He ſtayed at Sir 


4 Thomas Byde's manor of Ware; from Cambridge he trunks 
the fiſh there cuſtomarily at the great bridge; the river 


is a common, navigable, free river; the trunk is a ſwim- 
ming, not a ſtanding trunk, faſtened by a rope to the 
land of Mr Chadgdock's lordſhip, and there it is landed, 


| and is no detriment to Sir Thomas Ryde. This has been 


time out of mind accuſtomed. Byde extorted unreaſon- 
able ſums, and extorted twenty ſhillings for this turn, 
pro bac vice. Byde reckoned two ſhillings and ſix-pence a 
turn, and this was in arrear ; he beat and wounded the 
Purveyor's ſervants, with armed men, that did it not le- 
cally, but they were Byde's houſhold ſervants in obedi- 
ence to his command. The trunk was dragged from Mr 
Chadgock's land and put into the river; the Purveyor 
complained, and Byde juſtified his ſervants ; they would 
have come to a tryal with him. Byde ſaid, ©© they were a 

company 


company of impertinent fellows, and he would do him. | 
felf right.” He (Byde) was of the Privy Chamber, and 
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fworn, and ſo was one of the King's ſervants; therefore it 
was proper for the Purveyor to apply to the Green- 


Cloth—He cannot forget a caſe of a Lady that longed ; 


for fiſh, but her huſband had no mind to pay for them 
at Graveſend you know what you did with that Gover- 
nor Is informed that there are great impoſitions upon 


barges and boats that pals that river—If he does it upon 
the King, he will do it upon the ſubjects; and this ma- 
nor is held of the King. Lord Fanſhaw, the former 
proprietor, never urged this. The Green-Cloth thus took F 
notice of it; they have done no more than formerly, and | 
according to their oath, for the profit and honour of 
the King, and ſervice — the houſhold.” There is a re- | 
cord, that formerly, when the Members of this Houle | 
uſed to eat in inns in great companies, the King's Pur- | 
- veyors ſtopped their dinners. They ſent their Serjeant to 
ſeize theſe Purveyors—Counting-houſe Law is this : The | 
ſervants muſt come to account for what they have done 
in truſt below ftairs, relating to proof above ſtairs in | 
point of miſdemeanor—Bygde retuſing to go to law, they | 
ſent a warrant for him to anſwer matter of fact; it was 

rather as a letter than a warrant. He came to London 

at his eaſe, and then went to my Lord Chamberlain, | 

who told him there was no protection in this caſe, Then 


hecame before the Green-Cloth with Counſel, who offered 
his title, and ſaid, That the Purveyors, under pre- 
tence that it was for the King, ſerved Fiſhmongers in 
London; but as to the King he intended honour and du- 
ty.” Byde was diſmiſied, and, he believes, gave five 
pounds fees, as uſual—How he agreed with the Meſſen- 
ger he knows not. 
Sir Thomas Byde.] There was always a duty paid, 

duty to the Lord of the manor, from Queen EhZzabeil 


tor fiſh for her own table, as he can prove—Knows not 


that the perion was the King's Fiſhmonger ; there wa: 
no fiſh in the trunk, nor a blow ſtruck, nor wounds g; 
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ven. Can ſhow out of the Exchequer, that in Queen 
Elizabeth's time that duty was owned—They would not 
go to law with him; they uſed him civilly, indeed, for 
all his ſervants were brought away; he deſired the affi- 
davit of the information, but could not have it; he ne- 
ver ſaw the Lord Chamberlain, as pretended ; he got to 
be of the Privy Chamber to exempt him from juries in 
Middleſex ; he has witneſſes, and will prove every thing 
he has ſaid ; did petition for liberty of tryal by Law to 
Sir William Boreman, &c. They found fault with the title 
of the petition, which was only not enumerating the 
Duke of Ormond's and the reſt of the Lords names. 

Sir Winſton Churchill. | He has told you what has been 
ſworn, and Sir Thomas Byde only tells you what will be 
ſworn. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Takes the caſe of Sir Thomas Ryde as 
the King's ſervant, and he mult be ſubject to the Laws of 
the Houſhold; but whether all his.ſervants, that were ſent 
for, are under the Law of the Green-Cloth, would know. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Byde has acknowledged him- 
ſelf „ ſervant to the King,” and he is not for his 
* avoiding the ſervice of his country by being upon ju- 
ries,” —to be ſervant to the King and do him no ſervice 
— The Green-Cloth is a Court for tryal of life, and if 
the Green-Cloth judges a thing not within their juriſ- 
diction, an appeal may be to Weſtminſter Hall. 

Sir Nicholas Carew. }] If he ſued, he might be ſerved 
as the Woodmonger was at the Porter's Lodge—If the 
Green-Cloth has power to ſend for all the King's ſerv- 
ants, would know it. | 

Sir Winſton Churchill.] Carew honoured us ſo far as to 
come to us on the behalf of his tenant ; the complaint 
was from two Juſtices in perſon, for deſtroying Game 
and keeping an Alehouſe ; but, for Carew's ſake, they 
did not ſo much as they might—The Green-Cloth can- 
not be exempted from Law in the common condition of 
other men. 

Sir Nicholas Care] But one Juſtice came, and not two, 
and he might have puniſhed him without troubling the 
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Green-Cloth ; the perſon complained againſt is no Ale- 
houſe-keeper, he lives in his Manor Houſe, and he may 
keep greyhounds, and the Juſtice that complained is the 
greateſt Poacher in the world. 

Mr Attorney North.] Knows not, in any of the 
King's reigns, leſs Grievance from the Purveyors than 
in this. If the King ſhould ſearch Records, he might 
diſturb many things. This caſe is of ſeventy years poſ- 
ſeſſion of right in the King—If Byde will go to Law, 
he may, if he pleaſes. 

Sir John Monſon.) The Green-Cloth extends not 
above twelve miles from London, and this is twenty, The 
Meſſenger had a penny a mile, (Richard II,) and Byde 
ought to pay but twelye-pence, at that rate Will ſay 
ſomething for the honour of the Green-Cloth: Sir 
Stephen Fox turned out ſome ſervants upon his complaint. 

[The matter was referred to a Committee. ] _ 


Thurſday, February 5. 


A Bill was read for the better conviction of Popiſh Recuſants, 
te importing a Teſt, the Conſtables to preſent perſons ſuſpected, 
and they to appear the firſt day of the next Term, Seffions, or 
Aſſizes; if they appear not and ſubſcribe the Teſt and Renun- 
ciation, to be convicted to all intents and purpoſes. At Eafter 
and Whitſuntide, warrants to Conſtables and Churchwardens to 
preſent Papiſts, or reputed Papiſts, which they are to return to 
the next Quarter Seffions, and if they appear not, the penalty 
precedent. If the Juſtice ſends no warrant, to forfeit, and like- 
wiſe the Conſtable forfeits, &c. and the Clerk of the Peace; 
the moiety to the King, and the other part to the Proſecutor. 
Juſtices ſhall eſtreat the Record of Conviction into the Exche- 
quer. Upon taking the Teſt, conviction ſhall be taken off, and 


no Certiorari till conviction be taken.” 

Sir Thomas Littleton. } Would have a Committee to 
prepare one or more Bills Would have this take place 
tirſt, and have a ſecond reading to-morrow. 

Mr Porele. ] This Bill is of great weight, and deſerves 
very good conſideration ;' therefore ſo much ſpeed in the 
reading it again is not che way to do it— Would not 
have it read till Monday. 


[The Bill was ordered to be read a ſecond time * : 
[The 
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[The Houſe then reſumed the adjourned Debate of the vote re- 
lating to the Duke of Buckingham, whether the Lords concurrence 
be defired therein. ] | | 


Sir William Coventry.] Finds that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham has not mended his manners ſince he was here; 
he juſtifies the French League, and continues his vicious 
practices We Country Gentlemen cannot have infor- 
mation, but by common fame, and he hears it, and 
would proceed to his removal. . 

Sir Nicholas Care.] Hopes you will not defer it to loſe 
more time— Would have us go to the King, without the 
delay of the Lords, for we muſt have Peace, or War, ſud- 
denly, and this Duke 1s ſtill a favourer of the French. 

Lord &, Fohn.] Reckons this to be a © Grievance,” 
and you uſually, in ſuch caſes, go without the Lords. 

Sir Eliab Harvey. | Will you leave this buſineſs here? 
If you go up to the Lords, it 1s the ſame thing; you 
muſt go up with reafons, or an impeachment. 

Sir Foſeph Tredenbam.] The Queſtion is, whether you 
will addreſs the King alone, or deſire the Lords concur- 
rence. Is as much for eaſy ways as any man; is fully 
ſatisfied, that the old parliamentary way is the moſt eaſy, 
confirmed by this declared opinion, that it is not for the 
honour of the Houſe to addreſs the King, without ſome 
matter of fact to which he ſhould be heard, before you 
ſentence irrevocably.” Should you paſs by the Lords, 
would it not give cauſe of apprehenſion ? We defire a 
thorough reformation, and it is impoſſible to do it without 
them. Let every man make it his own caſe; alter the 
ſcene ; the Lords may aſſume the ſame liberty againſt 
us We aim at taking away thoſe fears we are under— 
It is from our Reſolutions here, that inferior Courts are 
guided at Weſtminſter —The Lords have already enquired 
into the immoralities of the Duke, and his connſels, and 
we have no reaſon to doubt their concurrence, which the 
King will think more valid —He does declare for a tho- 
rough reformation, which we ſhall never be able to do 
this way. Records are full of precedents. of judgments 
reverſed, when parties are not heard. It may ſerve a 
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prefent turn, but never reformation. By taking the Lords 
concurrence we may make our Addreſs as valid as we 
deſire; and therefore moves it. 

Lord Obrien.] As to the objection, “ that we diſoblige 
the Lords,” we leave the thing with the King, in his 
power whether he will, or will not, remove him; and 
they may do the ſame by any Commoner, 

Sir Charles Harbord.] Moves to read the Vote of Re- 
moval from Employments. 


Mr Boſcatven.] It might be a reaſon at that time to go 


(25 
now; he being more known to them than to us, and no 


danger of a defect there. 

Sir John Monſon. | Whether we prevail with the Lords, 
or not prevail, is not our buſineſs If we may believe 
without-doors diſccurſe, whilſt both Houſes deſire Peace, 
he labours the contrary— Would go without the Lords. 


without the Lords, he having greater power then, than 


Sir G-orge Reeves.) You have before you a Peer of | 


the Realm There is no reaſon, in the Preamble of the 


Addreſs, for his removal, which the King will look for. | 


Would either have the Preamble mended, or go by way 


of the L.ords, and not, lite the Long Parliament, de- 


fame a great man, without reaſon, 


Mr Bertie.) Would have Dr Williams heard, who ac- | 


cuſes him. 


Sir John Coventry. ] Some Gentlemen are for Impeach- 
ments; we have not had good ſucceſs in them hi- 
therto. 

Mr Szynfin.] Thinks it not only a conveniency, but 
neceſſity, to go to the Lords; becauſe part of the Ad- 
dreſs takes away that Privilege from him as a Member of 
that Houſe. If fo, the Lords have reaſon to complain of 
a breach of their Privilege; a perſon, ſo incapacitated, 
can he come into the King's preſence in full Parliament: 
It touches every Member, in both Lords and Commons 
Houſe (which, if there is an incapacity upon them of 
coming into the King's preſence they cannot be called 
to) it is every man's Privilege. Precedents there are, 
but not fully. The King agreed to remove ſome, ex- 
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cept they were Lords neceſſary about his perſon.“ Can 
it be imagined that in reference to the King's perſon, and 
their employment, they are not conſidered there as well 
as here? Therefore would have the Lords concurrence. 

Sir John Duncombe.] Thinks it ſevere. without being 
heard Thinks the Precedents are of dangerous conſe- 
quence. His reaſon is, the Duke is not ſufficiently heard 
of what fame accuſes him of; if in order to hearing, to 
go to the Lords, or to remove him from the Lords Houſe, 
that being his inheritance, the King cannot remove him. 

Sir Robert Holt.] Is for removing evil Counſellors, 
and the Duke in particular. This is the way to ſave him, 
for the Lords will reſent it as a breach of Privilege The 
Lords have interceded for a Peer's Writ, and his impri- 
ſonment, in the Earl of Arundel's caſe. 

Sir Charles Harbord.] It is ſaid, we are a Grand Jury, 
but we are more than an hundred Grand Juries; they 
may preſent any man upon their particular Know- 
ledge, and find an inducement to bring a man to judg- 
ment; yours now is by way of judgment, and for a 
thing that the King cannot do He can do no otherwiſe 
than impart it to the Peers; you will elſe have a quarrel 
therefore pray conſider it. Y 

Mr Sacheverell. ] Removal“ ſeems to touch upon 
the Peers; if you go alone, it is not to remove from 
freehold, and can the King remove him from it? You 
cannot ; both Lords and Commons together do — The 
urging of proof calls your judgment already againſt Lau- 
derdale in queſtion. 

Mr Waller.] It is better for the Duke to go without 
the Lords than with them, but ſpeaks what is good for 
us to do. Old men love old ways; we love them, and 
cannot help it Lauderdale being a Commoner, it was 
proper to addreſs the King for his Removal; and ſuppoſed 
then it would be a ſtop, as to this Duke; you judge, in 
this Duke's Removal, de voce et ſede in Parliamento. E- 
very part is ſome of the whole ; you go not to the King 
to examine the matter, but for an execution of our judge 
ment -The Commons, in the caſe of Sus book, in 

Queen 
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Queen Elizabeth's time, ſent a meſſage to the Lords that 
he deſerved to loſe his hand for writing it. The Lords 
took our Impeachment of him well, but not of judg- 
ment of Stubbs, that being properly theirs—There are 
two ways to make a thing firm, by Act, or by Ordinance, 
which in the Long Parliament was a mock thing. Arch- 
biſhop Laud's head was taken off by one. An Ordinance 


is properly when the King and Parliament agree of a 


thing pro tempore, conſenſione gentium. That Law was 
as ancient as the creation. God needed not have given 
judgment again Adam, for he knew hearts, but for our 
examples of juſtice—He cannot be for theſe new ways, 
and beſeeches you to excuſe him. | | 

Colonel Birch.] Waller tells you, He has heard this 
of Stubbs from old men“ - Would have you go up with 
the Impeachment, and that the Duke deſerves to loſe 


his places—Had this been © removing him from his 


place in the Houſe of Peers,“ would have been againſt it; 


but what you ſay againſt your Vote, as this is, is an ar- 
raigning of your Vote—This removing has been done, | 


and never knew the Houſe loſe any of theſe Privileges. 


Sir Robert Howard.) Wheeler, in Lord Arlington's | 
caſe, was for a ſummary way of proceeding ; in this 
not When you do it in Lauderdale's caſe, and not in 
this, will any man fay you will never do it again? Could 
never underſtand common fame,” either from Selden or 
Ruſhworth, by their diſtintions—If the Lords will be 
angry, you deſtroy the judgment you give here; but he | 


has not found this from the Lords; it pinches not in ſuch 
extremity, as is ſaid—Strange words you have heard of, 
that the Duke of Buckingham ſhould ſay, and the Lords 
Houſe is the place to make oath of them for proof. You 
had expreſs proof in Lauderdale's caſe — Theſe accuſa- 
tions relate to perſons that will prove, and the Lords 
Houſe is the proper place for it. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The conſideration of your honour 
weighs moſt with him—Irt ſticks with him Tou lay 2 
foundation by this diſtinction in the caſe, that the King 
ſhall hereafter, in all his weighty affairs, employ none 


but 


* 
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but Peers; for the great argument of your judgment, 
Lauderdale is as capable of being choſen for a borough, 
and to ſerve here, as Buckingham, to be debarred of the 
King's preſence, in the Lords Houſe, in full Parlia- 
ment; and therefore would not go by the Lords. 

Col. Strangways.] Would have no jealouſy nor um- 
brage betwixt the Lords and us—Would not have the 
Commons only of that opinion. 

The Queſtion being put, that the concurrence of the Lois 


be deſired, it paſſed in the negative, 142 to 124, and the Vote 
was ordered to be preſented according] y. 


Friday, February 6. 


Mr Speaker reported the King's Anſwer to the Addreſs from 
both Houſes, concerning the Propoſals from the Dutch, to this 
effect: That he cannot better thank you for your Advice than 
by following it; not doubting but you will idk him to do it.” 
To the Vote from the Commons relating to the Duke of Lau- 
derdale, That he will conſider of it, and return a ſpeedy 


Anſwer,” 


Sir John Morton.] You have two good Bills before 


you, Religion and Property ; let them both go together, 
and take which you will firſt. | 


A Bill to prevent illegal exacting of Money from the ſubject, 


was read the firſt time. 
Sir Nicholas Carew.] Moves to take into conſideration 


the buſineſs of detaining the Duke of Norfolk * beyond 


ſea. 


Sir Thomas Lee.] To Bass the King appoints 
Guardians, but they are now appointed to this Duke by 
another; it is a way he may be kept always a Lunatic, 
and never inſpected, and ſo be kept beyond ſea. 


Sir Edward Maſſey.) He was a good proficient in the 
Proteſtant religion, and they have made him mad, and 


* This Duke of Norfolk (the Earl time of the Uſurpation. And, not- 
of Arundel's (on) who was reſtored withſtanding this Debate and the 
to the Dukedom on the Petition of Addreſs that follow ed, he was pro- 
the Peers in 1662, had fallen into a bably ſtill detained abroad, as he 
ſtate of lunacy while he was with died at Pads 1 in 1677. 
his grandfather in Italy, during the 
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kept him mad, for being ſo. They kept him at Bruſſels 
in ragged breiks and drawers. 

Mr Pow!le.] The King may grant the guardianſhip of 
a Lunatic, without power of revocation z but having 
lucida intervalla, it is revocable. 

Sir Thomas Higgins.] Though he has Jucida intervalla, 
yet ſometimes he is ſo tranſported with fury, that none 
can come near him. He never had inclination to Pro- 
teſtantiſm, nor [ever was | bred in that religion. Sir Ar- 
thur Haſlerigg would have had him over to marry his 
daughter ; there was no attempt of removing him bur 
that. He is kept in a town famous for phyſicians (Pa- 
duc) under good diſcipline, and is carefully looked to. 

Sir Robert Howard. As for this unhappy Peer he can 
bring Members, and credible perſons, to prove him as 
much out of order as any man. He is as well attended 
as any of his quality in Eugland; no man of his quality 

needs a decenter or handſomer equipage. He is a fad 
ſpectacle, and in ſome meaſure ignominious to his family 
were he here, and the place where he is, is a more pro- 
bable place poſſibiy of his cure. 

Sir Eaward Maſſay.] Ele was a Proteſtant when his 
grandmother ſent him to Bruſſels. He told La Neere 
he was not his grandmother's beloved fon, and was ill 
uſed, and then ſeat into Italy.” 

Mr Sawyer. Affirmed, that, in the caſe of _ 
the King might grant the guardianſhip irrevocably 3 
Ideocy, the King may grant away lands for life; in * 
nacy, the King appoints guardians, for the beneſit of 
thoſe that ſhall ſucceed the Lunatic —If he be detained, 
the cauſe appears not before you, and youu are about an 
Act of Habeas Corpus, and therefore it is ſcaſonable to en- 
quire after it But one way to reſtore him, is the Lord 
Keeper's view, and if he finds him of ſane memory, and 
capable, his eſtate is reſtored: Therefore there is cauſc 
for“ an humble Addreſs to the King, that he may be 
brought back.“ 

Colonel Strangways.} It is a great ſum of money, to 
maintain his quality, that goes out of England Could 

have 
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have wiſhed he had had Proteſtants about him, before he 
was mad—There is all the reaſon in the world not to 
keep a man out of England againſt his will; it is dan- 
gerous A man of a noble fortune, and twenty-four or 
twenty-five years out of England for the recovery of this 
man ; 1t may be by change of air at home God may re- 
ſtore him Would have the Queſtion put, “that an 
Addreſs may be made to the King to ſend for him.“ 
Sir Charles Harbord.] He has known this Lord from 
his youth; he believes he was inſtructed in the Proteſtant 
Religion. He did accompany his grandfather and him 
into Flanders, and left them at Antwerp. Two years after, 
= he went to Bruſſels to La Neere's houſe, his Tutor, where 
be found him fitting in a chimney-corner, and a naſty 
cloth laid before him; he ſaw him then ſomewhat amils ; 
he found him docible for literature, but adviſed care to 
be taken of him; from thence he was carried into Lacy, 
and was then much diſtracted In ſome years, one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds per annum are ſpent abroad upon 

Y young Gentlemen in their Education, and ſome receive 

great harm by it in their Religion and Levity; but this 
money ſpent abroad upon this Duke is the worſt objec- 
tion. ; 

Lord St Jobn.] He ſaw him in Tah, and he defired 
to return into Exgland, being detained priſoner, and ex- 
cuſed his incapacity of entertaining him, and the Gentle- 
men with him, according to his quality, by reaſon of 
the ſhortneſs of his maintenance. 

Sir John Monſon.) That Lord was a Petitioner to both 
Houſes, in the Convention, for his reſtoration to his ho- 
nour, and there is no mention of his lunacy. Women, 
they ſay, are good for that cure; it may be, a wife may 
be ſo, and moves for his return. 


Mr Waller.) People tell you what they know, in or- 


_—————— 


der to inform your judgments; he will tell you what he 


knows— When he was at Padua, the Earl of Arundel 
defired him to give his judgment of his ſon; he liked 
not his company in his lucida intervalla. The woman in 
the houſe, that bred him up from a child, told him, 
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they were conſtrained to uſe force to him — Lord 
Arundel, having Mr Henry Howard * at Padua, told him, 
This young man I have great hopes of ”—The Ear] 
Marſhal (that now is) had great enemies in the Rump, 
and would have had him home, as now you would have; 
he then attended the Committee (though not of it) 
who were to conſider his coming over — (the defign was 
to marry him to Haſlerigg's daughter) but when they 
underſtood that his eſtate was ſettled on Mr Henry How- 
ard, they proceeded no farther in it—He tells you what 
he knows, do as you pleaſe. 

Sir Robert Southwell.] In 1661 he paſſed through Padua, 
and being acquainted with Mr Bernard Howard, he 
lodged in his houſe : He ſaw nothing in the Duke, the 
ſeveral times he faw him, but the effects of perfect 
madneſs. 


Colonel B:rch.} He appeals to you, if any man before 


this, born in a cold climate, was ever ſent into a hot cli- 
mate to be cured of madneſs. 


Reſolved, That an Addreſs be preſented to his Maje 


him to appoint ſome perſons to bring the Duke of 
into England. 


Saturday, February 7. 


A Bill for the relief of poor Debtors [was read the ſecond time.] 


Mr Garroway.] It is a nice ſubject to ſpeak againſt a 


buſineſs of charity, but vexatious ſuits in formd pau- 
peris made a Gentleman ſpend ſeven hundred pounds. 
In Olivers time, when a Gentleman was impriſoned, he 
called one hundred and fifty pieces, which he had in his 
pocket, ** his working tools for play;“ and ſo ſwore 
himſelf out of priſon by it—Would have perſons in 
priſon for debt, and purchaſing land in other mens 
names, conſidered, and would have a Committee to drav 
a Bill for prevention of theſe things, and to be read in a 
full Houſe, 


*%* Afterwards Duke of Norfolk, on 
his brotber's (this Duke's) death, 
in 1677, He was bred a Proteſtant, 
and, Sir Edxvard Walker ſays, „had 


no ſuperior in all reſpects, of birth, 
perſon, wit, learning, and height 
of courage.” He * 1683, and 
was grandfather to the preſent Duke. 
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Colonel Birch. ] The diſeaſe is this: Labourers are come 
to two ſhillings and ſix-pence a day, extravagant wages, 
and ſome drink all, and bring not home to their wives 
and children twelve- pence on Saturday, and they tell us, 
* our wives and children you maſt maintain.“ Is not 
againſt charity, but there muſt be a remedy for men of 
eſtates that lie in the King's Bench, (now almoſt become 
a town.) If that power be in perſons, let them be held to 
hard labour, and ſwitched ſoundly, and they vill not 
ſtay there long; and have ſuch chaſtiſement as they ought, 
but not be ſent beyond ſea, but ſcoured there, and you 
will remedy the thing. 

Sir John Monſon.] Would have this Bill withdrawn, 
and a new one upon Debate of the Houſe, that there be 
no ſurprize. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Charity goes a great way upon ano- 
ther man's charge, and if the Queſtion of committing it 
were put, would throw it out. 3 

The Speaker.] If you reject a Bill by a Queſtion, 
nothing of the ſame nature can be brought in again this 
Seſſion; but you may withdraw the Bill in order to 
bring in another upon Debate. 

[A Bill was ordered to be brought in accordingly. ] 


The Habeas Corpus Bill was read the third time. 


<« Impriſonment beyond the ſeas, out of the reach of Habras 
Corpus, declared illegal ; perſons offending incapable of bearing 
offices, and receiving legacies ; penalty upon the King's Bench for 
offence in refuſing, &c.” 


Serjeant Maynard.) A Clauſe this that will occaſion 
great trouble, being very general, the perſon aiding 
* incapable of having any gift, or legacy, &c.” You 
put a proof upon, it may be, two Mariners, forty years 
after. You muſt put it to a very ſhort time, 


Sir Thomas Lee.] Maynard is miſtaken ; it is“ from 


and after conviction,” and then, caveat emptor—T he 
Houſe is ſatisfied, and moves an Amendment, the Bill 
having no Preamble, which he propoſes—** Foraſmuch 


as no ſubject can be tranſported without his own con- 


ſent, &c,"? 
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Mr Pewle.] Is not much acquainted with the Bill, 
and, if he miſtakes, begs pardon. Something, that, in- 
ſtead of preventing tranſporting men, does eſtabliſh it, 
by the laſt Provito, vig. That the Judges may have 
power to tranſport for felony, to be tried in Scotland, &c. 
where the offence was committed.” As the Law now is, 
no man can be tried but in the proper county. 

Mr Boſcacven.] It is a great miſtake. The Law, by this 
Bill, is left as it was. 

Mr Garroway.] Powle, ſpeaking againſt this, ſpeaks 

for throwing out the Bill. Do you mean this ſhould be a 


place of refuge for all villainy done beyond ſea ? The 


Law is left as you found it. 

Mr Hampden.) To © the Proviſo for felony commit- 
ted in Scotland, and tranſporting to the Plantations.” 
The Juſtices of the King's Bench have no ſuch power 
now; and if an allegation lie againſt a man, ſhall that be 
an offence ? If this refer to a future tryal, it is ſaid, he 
has committed an offence, and that is judged. 

The Speaker.] This is not an enacting Proviſo, © only 
it ſhall be lawful for the Judges, &c.” The Law remain- 
ing as it was before, any thing notwithſtanding, . &c. 

Sir Richard Jemple.] The King's Bench cannot judge 
whether an offence has been done in the Plantations, or 
no, and therefore it 1s not ſafe. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Thinks that inconveniency leſs than 
the tranſporting people“ Would leave out the Proviſo. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] If you leave out the Proviſo, 
here is a failure in Law, againſt a maxim; they will 
have tryal no where. 

Th Provifo was left out. : 

Sir Charles Harbord.] Here is more in the Preamble 
than in the whole Bill beſides, proffered by Lee, that 
brought it in, and would not admit it. 

The Bill paſſed, and was entitled, “ An Act to prevent the 
illegal Impriſonment of the Subject.“ | 

In a Grand Committee on the Grievances of the Nation. 


Sir John Hotham.) Thinks it his duty to open the 
moſt conſiderable root of all our Grievances— This is a 
monſter 
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monſter that will devour all your liberties and properties. 
Tigers and lions, in time, become inſupportable to peace- 
able neighbours—Muſt be concerned; there is a time for 
all men to ſpeak, and now, when our liberties are at ſtake, 
thinks he ſhould not do his duty to God, his Prince, or 
country, if filent—Will begin with the ſtanding {orces of 
this nation. The ſubject is worn threadbare ; if quarter- 
ing in public houſes againſt their wills, it may come to 
private; perhaps this is the laſt time of aſking —He 
ſpeaks, though not with oratory—The beſt way of 
ſpeaking here is with integrity He ſees how the eyes of 
the Houſe are upon ſuch as do otherwiſe—Deſires you 
will vote, that the ſtanding forces now in this kingdom 
are a Grievance.” 

Sir Eliab Harvey.) Seconds the Motion. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] The putting a Queſtion gene- 
ral, all ſtanding forces a Grievance,” he is againſt. You 
cannot keep your caſtles without them at ſea, and ſure 
that would be a Grievance. The horſe-guards, in the 
riſing of Venner, defended you; in your late Act you 
gave one million two hundred thouſand pounds towards 
the maintenance of thoſe guards. He has order for ſta- 
ting the accounts of the new-raiſed regiments, and paying 
the debts, and orders, when Peace, for reducing them 


Are you aſſured that the Dutch ſhall never land, and ſure 


that you ſhall always beat the Dutch ? Who can give you 
ſuch a demonſtration ? No complaints were harder upon 
any of the King's Council than upon the King himſelf— 
If a diſorder, let the thing lie where it will, by ſuch a 
vote, in general terms, you expoſe your fortreſſes and 
caſtles to any enemy. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If the riſing of Venner had not 
been, thoſe guards had been diſbanded,” ſays Coventry— 
Believes no Prince better in the hearts of his ſubjects than 
the King, therefore no need of theſe: In the militia of 
England lies your ſtrength and ſafety ; wiſhes that theſe 


| ſtanding forces are not an occaſion that the militia is fo 


lighted, theſe forces making them ſo little neceſſary This 
terror is againſt the Law of England, and no terror can 
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be but by them The army, by rules of War, are bound 
to obey their ſuperior officers; if commanded to break 
your Law they mult do it—Paſs therefore the vote, 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] One million two hundred 
thouſand pounds were given by the Parliament for main- 
taining the guards and Dunkirk. | | 
Mr Boſcawen.] By the ſame reaſon that the King parts 
with Dunkirk, he may part with his guards. 

Sir John Hotham. ] The King, at the head of his Laws, 
is a brave Prince, and long may he live! 

Colonel Sandys.] Is F pleaſed at the affection of 
the people to the King, but conſider how to prevent 
the ſame riſings again againſt the King Would have fo 
much force as to keep the King from tumults, and diſ- 
band the reſt. 

Sir John Mallet.] Would have the militia to be the 
King's guards by turns. | 

Sir Robert Carr.] Before you put a vote, would read 
yout former Addreſs. | 

Mr Garroway.] Hopes of being rid of all theſe, and 
at the ſame time hears of eſtabliſhed guards. In all his 


reading has found that theſe eſtabliſhed guards have been 


the ruin of moſt Princes; you have been told of all their 
violences, blcodſhed, and money raiſed by them We are 
to eſtabliſh none, eſpecially when told ſo from the bar, 
when intended for preſent neceſſity ; is not the nation ex- 
hauſted and in danger of dearth ? He hears good news 
of Peace, and halcyon days to enjoy our reſt ; therefore 
is for ſuch an Addreſs, © that the preſent ſupernumerary 
forces may be diſbanded.” If there be any prejudice, 
fears it from ſuch perſons as are headed by men of thoſe 
dangerous principles—Hopes the King may live long— 


Fears, not much happy days after him Deſires to die be- 


fore hin Moves for the Queſtion. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. } Did not fay, “the guards 
were eſtabliſhed by that Act, nor Dunkirk.” Garroway 
ſays very well, „leave it to the King.” He can re- 
member crowns and heads of Princes loſt for want of 
guards. Remembers the riſing of the apprentices in 74 

on, 
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don, and his loſſes; but rather than give any jealouſy, 
will go as far as any man to diſband them. 

Mr Garroway.] His loſſes have been as much, for his 
concern, by theſe apprentices riſing, as any here—Giv- 
ing money 1s to eſtabliſh theſe guards. Would have Co- 
ventry reminded, that ſuch Counſellors as are now were the 
unlucky men that gave occaſion of the apprentices riſing. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Would have Garroway name 
e ſuch Counſellors,” if he knows any. 

Mr Garroway.] Hopes, if Coventry be innocent, he 
will not excuſe all, We have named divers, Lauderdale, 
Buckingham, and Arlington. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] What this ſtanding force is, is well 
known, and it is dangerous to make a definition. He did 
not find, in 1662 and 1663, any exception made againſt 
theſe moderate guards about the King. This does but repeat 
what was the vote the laſt Seſſion, a Grievance, and 


the mother of our Grievances !”* Would be rid of them, 
2 whilſt they are Grievances, for under the notion of ten 


or twelve thouſand, as many more may be—Since we find 


I them ill for the people, and more ſo for the King, every 


man ought in conſcience to repreſent it to the King. 

Sir John Cotton, ] Is not for removing “ neceſſary 
guards.“ 
Mr Ruſſell.] Is glad of this Debate. Without betray- 
ing our truſt, we muſt vote theſe © ſtanding forces a Grie- 
vance.“ There are ſtill deſigns about the King, to ruin Re- 
ligion and Property. Public buſineſs is the leaſt of their 
concern. A few upſtart people making hay, with the Pro- 
verb, whilſt the Sun ſhines, ſet up an army to eſtabliſh their 
intereſt; and he would have care taken, for the future, 
that no army be raiſed for a CaBaL-Intereſt—Itwas ſaid, 
the laſt Seſſion, by a Gentleman, that the war was 
made rather for the army, than the army for the war.” 
This Government, with a ſtanding army, can never be 
ſafe; we cannot be ſecure in this Houſe, and ſome of 
us may have our heads taken off, 

Sir Robert Howard.] If the thing be rightly under- 
ſtood, we are all of a mind. It is an eaſy common- 
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394 
place to rant againſt a ſtanding army. There is no argu- 
ment for it; but a difference is ſpoken of betwixt © ar. 


mies“ and guards.” Though the King has the entire 
love of his ſubjects, yet, of late days, we have ſeen diſturb- 
ances; but to take all away by a vote, knows no reaſon 


for it. We ſee how ready the King is to comply with this 


Houſe ; he has wholly truſted this Houſe, and the King 
to have a deſign, by the army, to contradict it, cannot be 
imagined, ſhould this Houſe wholly loſe their effect 
Therefore moves, that there be a diſtinction, in point of 
time, that all raiſed ſince F****** may be diſbanded,” 
from which to ſeparate all the reſt, reducing it to the 
guards only. 

Sir Henry Capel.] Thinks himſelf happy to harangue 
againſt a ſtanding army,” which he is ſatisfied is of no 
great uſe in War or Peace. If France was divided into 
Provinces, as formerly, and that King reduced to ſome 
few about France, but being now Maſter of all that king- 
dom, and increaſed in territory, we have no probability to 
conquer that now; nor Holland, ſo united into Provinces, 
that every town is able to hold out againſt an army 
What uſe have we of theſe forces ar home? None, but 
in caſe of invaſion; and in that caſe we ſhould truſt our 
ſafety to ſuch as we know—No town will be proper for 
trade, and no conſiderable Merchant will be, where there 
is a garriſon—A King of France ſaid, He was hors de 


Pairs, free from his eſtates” Our ſtrength is in our ſhip- 


ping, and hopes the King will intend that—Moves upon 
the whole, that the new raiſed forces, from ſuch a time, 
are a Grievance,” and ſeconds Howard. 

Sir Thomas Lee. | Never heard better premiſes, but ex- 
pected not ſuch a concluſion as Capel made—You are 


now taking away umbrages, and repreſenting to the King | 
ſafety to him, and his people, in quieting their minds— | 
Every limitation of theſe forces may have as much influence, | 
as the Preamble of the Act of 1,200,0001. for the payment | 
Gf che guards, &c. The uſe of limitation is reſpite, that 


thoſe diſbanded may ſtill have pay, though as common 
ſoldiers ; firit breed them in the guards, and then a com- 


pany 
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pany for them; theſe are the people you muſt expect 
your ruin from From Henry VIIth's time till now, no 

uards, and yet there were tumults It was the falling 
out of the ſoldiers, and the ſubjects hearts, that brought 
in the King; one knows not how they may turn again, 
therefore would be rid of them. 

Colonel Birch.] Told you theſe forces were not able 
to ſerve abroad or at home (and repeats Capel's diſcourſe of 
the King of France). The King of France is like a great 
glaſs bottle; as long as the Sun ſhines upon it, it makes 
a glorious ſhow, but when a man can come to it with a 
crabtree-cudgel, he quickly breaks it—Agrees that theſe 
forces are not ſerviceable to conquer there; but whether for 
the intereſt of the King and kingdom to be kept up ? 
People never defired more the King's life than now—He 
was aſhamed of the diſturbance of Henner When the fire 
was, and the people cried, arm, arm,” and there were 
reports of ten thouſand men riſing, it came to nothing, 
but“ God bleſs the King! The greateſt unkindneſs to 
the King is to keep theſe forces up ; they are too many 
to make the people love him, and too few to protect 
him. As forces beget jealouſy, ſo jealouſy begets forces; 
fire heat, and heat fire—It was ſaid at the bar, there 
was a neceſſity of ſome for Sheerneſs and Plymouth :” 
Citadels, it ſeems, are pulled down in Scotland, and built 
up in England; ſtrange advice! Would he, for his life, 
deſtroy the King and kingdom, he would have ſuch places 
fortified as Chatham and Plymouth — Will it not be as 
much for the enemy's end to land at Baitel in Suſſex, 
as there have been found from time to time theſe things 
in proſpect ? We get no good, nor the Proteſtant reli- 
gion either, to ſee the Queen go to Somerſet houſe with 
guards This army, though of but fifteen hundred, is 
able to make the kingdom jealous; hopes, by this time, 
the King ſees no uſe of theſe citadels Moves, that 
the ſtanding forces may be diſbanded.” 

Sir John Bennet.] Pregnant ſteps to Rebellion in this 
Houſe, as he has never keard the like before. In Hun- 
tingdon Election, a letter was avowed, ſigned, © John Bar- 
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nard, Come and bring all our friends to deliver us from 
bondage” —Thouſands came with theſe intentions, and 
they cried, © Mutiny; we with our Hobnails will beat 
the Gentlemen out of the country.” 

Sir Nicholas Carew.] Huntingdon Elections were never 
without tumult, and this laſt Election was without any; 
no man killed—Evil Counſellors depend upon that arm 
to have made a whole revolution—They ſay Plymouth 
is well fortified by land, and not by ſea. | 

Colonel Birch.] The Letter of Sir John Barnard's 
ſhall be reported in time, in a few days, and hopes no 
danger in the interim—lIt cannot be underſtood that he 
v.ould have the iſland at Plymouth quitted ; an enemy 
might get in, and chargeable to get him out; but 
theſe forts are im the wrong place, as the man ſaid by his 
armour, when he was hurt. If any body mean you ill, 
theſe forces are like bad ſervants, made thieves, whether 


you will or no—If that bottle happen to be near the 


King, and a Papiſt get into it, we ſhould ſet that bottle 
as far from the King as we could—Doubts not but the 
King will uſe theſe forces in Ireland, and the Penſions 
may be employed in payment of theſe ſoldiers ; this 
may be a motive to it; theſe forces of ſo little uſe in one 
place, and ſo much 1n another—Hopes the King will be 
adviſed to diſband them. 

Lord $! John.] One ſaid in France, though Richlieu 
was dead, he had left freemen and apprentices in his 
ſhop, that would keep up the trade of arbitrary govern- 
ment there The Counſellors now look to ſet themſelves 
up by this army and guards ; the money ſpent upon 
them might have made us maſters of the ſea, 


Sir John Monſon.] Occaſionally mentions the Arti- 


cles of War.” | 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] Having ſo often paſſed his 
word about thoſe © Articles,” wonders they ſhould be 


row urged. x 


— ; 
Sir % Hotham.] Dr Arris, a Member of the Houſe, 


told lum, they were read at the head of a company in 
Hertfcridfpire, the laſt day we ſat, the laſt Seſſion, and 
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he told him then he would have done the Houſe great 


ſervice to have told the Houſe ſo much. 

Dr Arris.] Avows it. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] There is no ſuch thing under 
the Great Seal, nor order for doing it, he aſſures you. 

Sir John Hanmer. Some were read, but not all; they 
made uſe of them to keep them in order, and they were 
only ſuch Articles as were agreeable to Law; the reſt to 


be made uſe of beyond fea. 


Sir William Bucknal 1 Makes a relation of Ireland (of 
which hereafter) and gives an account, how, upon occa- 
ſion, going to wait upon Lord Clifford (Treaſurer) he 
was brought! into an outward room by a page, and being 
there heard loud talking in the next room, Lord Clifford 
often ſaying, his Majeſty would never be brought to it ; 
and ſome time after Lord Arundel of Wardour came 
out. Lord Clifford ſeeing Bucknall, was much ſurprized, 
and, after many reviling words, as calling him © dog,” 
and the like, aſked, © who brought him thither, and 
how he durſt come there?” He anfwered, “his page 
brought him.” Some time after, he met Lord Clifford 
at Tunbridge wells by accident, and there my Lord 
proffered reconciliation and oblivion of what was paſſed 
— He does believe that the diſcourſe betwixt the two 
Lords might tend to ſetting up Popery. 

Sir Thomas Littleton. ] We made this vote in time of 
War; we may much more do it now. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] If you put it © all ſtanding 
forces a Grievance,” either the King mult be abandoned, 
or maintain what you think “ a Grievance ,” but pray 
diſbanding the forces raiſed for the war.“ The Guards 
may preſerve his perſon, and not endanger the nation. 

Mr Bennet.) It you leave © the Guards” cut it will 
imply a counterancing of them, and they are thought a 
Grievance about town—He wilt firſt diſband his army,” 
and by degrees may part with ©* his Guards.” 

Sir Robert Holt.) The Prætorian Cohort and the Turkiſh 
Janizaries have both taken down {everal Inpators. 


A Roman Catholie Peer, aſterwards impeactc +, the Houle of 
Commons in 1677. 
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Sir William Coventry.] Is againſt the word “ Griey- 
ance” in the Queſtion ; it is ambiguous ; that generall 
and parliamentarily means © againſt Law,” but as bur- 
thenſome and inconvenient,” agrees. The King may 
raiſe forces; no man will ſay, it is againſt Law—Is a- 
gainſt it ſpecially, If you ſay, © the forces are a Griev- 
ance in gencral, when once people ſee that a man in a 
red coat is a Grievance,” bloodſhed may follow— 
Thinks it univerſally concluded, „that the new-raiſed 
forces, with ſome effects of them. are Grievances.” 
Thinks it the general ſenſe of the Houſe to take great 
caution not to let words paſs here to countenance them. 
If the Act mentioned eſtabliſhes them, they are eſtabliſh- 
ed. Thinks it beſt when our vote carries ſomething of 
our reaſon with it, and it may be moſt acceptable. With 
great ſubmiſſion, delivers a Proviſo neither to counte- 
nance the old forces, nor countenance the new. 

Colonel Birch. } Would avoid the inconvenience of red 
coats coming into towns, by the word © Grievance ;” 
te: none come there ls againſt a“ Standing Army“ 
the Queſtion , a regiment or two cannot be ſaid to bs 
an army; therefore would not leave it ſo—Moves the 
Queſtion 8 itanding forces” (not extended to Guards) 
* a Grievance,” not a general Queſtion. 

Lord Obrien.] Would have the thing cleared what is 
meant by Guards“ — The King of France's Houthold 
Guards conſiſt of ſixteen thouſand. It may be we have 
taken the thing from thence - Would explain it. 

Sir Thomas Littleton. ] Poſſibly if we pinch the King ſo 
cloſe in our Addreſs on Standing Forces, he may do the 
ſame with us, it may be, except (in his Anſwer) only 
ſuch as are neceſſary for the ſea ports and forts ;” and ſo 
we become neceſſary to the continuance of thoſe. 

Mr Sacheverell.] Is one of thoſe that «ould preſent the 
King with this vote, and leave it to the King, who, he be- 
lieves, will retain no more than are abſolutely neceſſary. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. }] When your vote comes a- 


broad, it is the ſenſe of the words, not of the Houſe ; | 


« Garciſons and Penſions,” all will be comprehended. 


Sir 
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S.r Thomas Lee.] If he clearly underſtands what is an 
army,“ are theſe Guards“ infinite, or not? Proteſts 
he knows not. Are they infinite ? Let us know. | 

Mr Szwyxfin.] It is faid the word“ Standing Forces“ 
extends to the © Yeomen of the Guard, Gentlemen 
Penſioners, and Guards“ - But it goes to a greater thing, 
the word added by Sir William Coventry is grievous;“ 
for he takes the ſenſe not ſo much in themſelves, as for 
reconciling us here. When you have put that, then your 
Addreſs fatisfies every one, that thoſe forces, raiſed 
fince ſuch a time, be diſbanded,” but it is no contradic- 
tion, as is ſaid. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) You have been doing what you 
cannot anſwer to the Houſe; you are to conſider of 
« Grievances,” and you call it“ grieyous;” you have 
not obeyed the Order of the Houſe. 


Reſolved, That the continuing of any ſtanding forces [in this 
nation] other than the Militia, is a great Grievance and vexa- 
tion to the people; and that this Houſe do humbly petition his 
Majeſty to cauſe immediately to be diſbanded that part of them 
that were raiſed ſince January 1, 1663. 


[Mr Speaker reports, That he had attended his Majeſty with 
the vote relating to the Duke of Buckingham, and that his Ma- 
jelty had returned this Anſwer, That he would take it inte 
lis confideration.” ] 


Monday, February q. 
Mr Cory, Member for Norwich, where Mr Fames Percy, (2 


Trunk-maker) ſometime lived, delivers a Petition in his behalf, 
deſiring liberty to prefer a Bill in Chancery againſt ſome Mem- 
bers, who pleading Privilege, it cannot be done without leave 
of the Houſe, and if not done, may be the hazard of his cauſe, 
many of his witnefles being aged, who can make out his deſ- 
cent as heir to Henry, the eighth Earl of Northumberland *, 
and couſin and next heir to Foceline, late Earl of Northumber- 
land, deceaſed +. 


* This Earl being committed to died in 1670, leaving an only 
the Tower, on ſuſpicion of favour- daughter, who was married firſt to 
ing Mary Queen of Scots, thot him- Herry Earl of Ogie, and ſecondly » 
ſelf there, 27 Elizabeth. Camden. to Charles Duke of dm. 

+ This, the laſt Earl of the family, 
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Mr Clarke, Agent to the Northumberland family.] 
Knows no perſon here concerned in this Petition but him- 

ſelf. He will not wave his Privilege, and has at. this time 
_ a perſonal action againſt this Percy—The riſe and pro- 
ceedings of this man began in 1670. He waited on Lad 
Northumberland this ſummer in the Weſt; ſhe ſhowed 

him a letter from my Lord Keeper, in the nature of a 
ſubpana, from Percy, to anſwer a Bill againſt her in 
Chancery. He told my Lady, he would take care of it, 
and order an appearance. Coming to London, and meet- 
ing ſome Members at Guilford, they told him of a Peti- 
tion to the King by this Percy, who pretended to be Earl 
of Northumberland ; which was referred to the Maſters 
of Requeſt. It was a frivolous Petition, and the King 
thought Percy deſerved to be whipped. Soon after, an 
appearance was given by Lady Northumberland, and a 
commiſſion to examine witneſſes in Northamptonſpire, 
who teſtified that this Percy was ſon of a ſhepherd to 


Lord Yaux, born in Bedfordſeire, and heard he was of | 


kin to my Lord of Northumberland. The Bill was then 
diſmiſſed with coſts. Then Percy went into Northumber- 
land, where, by the help of Counſel, he acquainted him- 
ſelf with Gentlemen, and brou ht one Colonel Eyre, 


once a fifth-monarchy-man, over to his intereſt; and | 


ſome did careſs him, out of favour to the family of the 
Percies, for the happy days the tenants had ſeen under 
them. He goes on the Northern Circuit and drops ſome 
declarations, and reports at London that he was acknow- 
ledged heir, and that the tenants had attorned to him; 
and then would put his claim of the title into the Houſe 


of Lords. The elder Counteſs of Northumberland * put 


a Petition into the Lords Houſe that he might be pu- 
niſhed as an impoſtor. The Lords dealt juſtly, and at 
a Committee of Privilege he was to make out his claim, 
but did not do any thing ſuitable to his Petition. This 
Petition was in general terms ; then he put another Pe- 


tition, That he was deſcended from Henry, the eighth 


Earl of Northumberland ;” but not being able to make that 


# This Lady, the mother of Earl Joceline, died in 1704, aged ninety-fix. 
out, 
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out, a report was made; then he and his Counſel inſiſted 
on a day. Lady Northumberland propoſed a fortnight. 
Percy ſtood upon a month, and had it, to make out 
his claim. He ſwore about forty witneſſes, but not one 
to the purpoſe z only a Coachman and a Groom heard La- 


dy Northumberland ſay, I have loſt a dear ſiſter,” mean- . 


ing Sir Richard Percy's* wife, which Sir Richard was ne- 
ver married: Sir Thomas Hanmer knew him at Angers, 
where he was buried, who never heard he was married, 
and he left his eſtate to pious uſes; had he had children, 
they would have been impious uſes. The pretended fa- 
ther of this man was ſhepherd to Lord Yaux—But he 
will now come to Privilege, and reſerve the reſt for an- 
other occaſion—He never heard that a Bill in Chancery 
was preferred againſt him by this Percy, but only a per- 
ſonal action he brought againſt him for ſaying, © He 
was no Percy, but a baſtard.” He had the honour to 
be truſted by both the Earls of Northumberland, and 
is now ſeized in fee-ſimple of ſome of the Earl's eſtate. 
He ſtood bound, at the laſt Earl's death, for forty thou- 
ſand pounds, and this eſtate is for his ſecurity, and he 
is the firſt man in all the bonds Now if you will think 
fit that the Gentleman, that brought in the Petition, 
ſhall lay him down forty thouſand pounds, he will wave 
his Privilege. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Has often heard Motions here that 
Privilege might be waved, but it is not yours to be diſ- 
poſed of. You ſend for a man in cuſtody for breach 
of Privilege. A Member has his writ of Privilege at 
Law. Let the perſon break your Privilege, and then 
judge of it. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Fears that in long Parliaments 
Privilege is a Grievance—Itr is natural for the rich to op- 
preſs the poor—The Counteſs of Northumberland, and 
others concerned, could not wave Privilege Wiſhes 
ſome ſhort Bill For a thing ſo innocent as this, knows 
not why the Member ſhould not wave his Privilege 


Fifth ſon of Henry Earl of Northumberland, from whom this impoſter 
ſaid he was deſcended. 


Yor, II. Dad without 
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without troubling you— And a Bill that people might 
pay their juſt debts. 

The Speaker.] It is not in the power of this Houſe to 
take away Privilege ſettled by Law; but the Queſtion 
now is whether, a Bill depending in Chancery, the Peti- 
tioner's deſiring examination of witneſſes, which will re- 
late to a Member's title, be a breach of Privilege It is 
not for a Member of a greater Court to go to a leſſer. 

Mr Rigby.) In Chancery a man may have a commiſ- 
Hon to examine witneſſes, in danger of death, de bene 
e; if he have a right to examine witneſſes, no breach 
of Privilege. 

Serjeant Maynard.] What the Law gives a man you 
cannot take away without Law; examination of wit- 
neſſes is a far greater Privilege than ſerving a ſubpana; he 
mutt attend the office of Examiner : My right in many 
caſes 7s 4 time; money owed me, and not by bond, 
and may be barred in point of claim—That of de bene 
eſſe is a farther examination of witneſſes, if they live, but 
ir ever it comes of uſe, as obliging as any other evidence 
in Chancery, though not in other. Courts—This 1s of 
more conſequence than only a bare Bill by ſubpena. 

Sir Philip. Werwick.] When there is a juſt reaſon, 
would be glad that any Member would wave it of him- 
ſelf ; had this come originally before you, another caſe ; 
but he was condemned as an unpeſtor by the Lords— 
The ſame Legiſlator that ſaid, the poor muſt not be 
oppreſſed by the rich,” ſaid e contra. 

Colonel B:7cb.} Your honour is concerned in this, 
and much; it was never intended that Law ſhould be 
contrary to reaſon; a man to loſe his debt for non-claim, 
and Privilege pleaded ſeven years, a hard caſe Let the 
man proceed, and the Member will or will not anſwer, 
and you may then haply do ſomething to avoid this 
inconvenience. 

Mr right, a Lawyer.] If witneſſes are examined in 
town, no great attendance 1s required ; it inthe country, 
any Solicitor may attend, and no inconvenience. 
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Sir Charles Harbord. J If no Member of this Houſe, he 


need not come to you at all; you cannot hinder him, 

Sir William Coventry. Parliaments heretofore ſat ſcarce 
ſo many days as they do now years. It has been well 
told you, Privilege is right of Law, but thinks every 
man will concur not to extend it beyond Law ; but 
thinks there 15 a great deal of difference betwixt a truſt 
and a man's own perſonal right—Knows not what 
exceſs the thing may run into; it may happen, that 
four or five hundred Members may obſtruct the whole 
courſe of Law of the nation—Knows not how it can 
touch the Member, being only in truſt. This is fo de- 
ſtructive a Privilege, that he knows not the end of it 
Moves, that if the examination be only in perpetuam rei 
memoriam, the Houle will leave it to Percy. 

Mr Sacheverell.] Would have no opinion at all given 
in the caſe ; a judgment in it is of dangerous conſequence 
—Would let the Petition lie, and if he ſtirs in it, then to 
conſider it farther. 

Sir Thomas Hlaumer.] Gives the ſame account of Sir 
Richard Percy as before. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Moves to have the Debate of the 
matter of Privilege adjourned for a fortnight. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Moves for Saturday next. 

Mr Powle.] Your courſe is to judge of Privilege when 
broken, but not to make any general rule in this caſe— 
Henry VIII. in PFerrers's caſe, delivered by the Mace. 
Statute of Limitations thus anſwered, ** any man may file 
an original, and ſo preſerve his action, though he cannot 
proceed to action.” 


The Debate was adjourned for a fortnight “. 


This claim of James Percy had lands Counſel, who charged him 


been laid before the Lords in the 


preceding Seſſion, March 28, 1673, 
when their Lordſhips (as has been 
mentioned in this Debate) on his 
refuſing to ſhow any probability of 


making good the ſaid claim, not. 


withſtanding a month's time had 
been given him ; and having heard 
the eider Counteſs of Northumber- 


D d 2 


with being an impoſtor, reſolved, - 


« That his Petition ſhould be dif. 
milled their Rouſe.” Having been 
thus rejected by the Lords, he was 
now carrying on his pretenſions at 
Common Law, which he did with 
as little ſucceſs, being generally 
reputed an impoſtor. 
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A Bill was read [the ſecond time] © to prevent illegal exact- 


ing money from the ſubject, on any pretence, without common 
conſent in Parliament; all ſuch impoſitions declared utterly ille- 
ga and may refuſe ſuch payment : Judged a traitor, and to 
uffer accordingly, for levying of them, &c. Refuſing to aid in 
attaching ſuch perſons as ſhall ſo levy money, to incur a Pre- 


munire. 
[Debate.] 
Sir Nicholas Pedley.] You have Magna Charta, and 
de Tallagio non concedendo, and the Petition of Right, but 
not with penalties. Is not againſt enforcing this with 


penalties, but thinks thoſe too high; that of 25 Edw. III. 


is full for Treaſons, and would not multiply Treaſons— 
Is not in love with that Clauſe of force upon them, 
that ſhall levy it by reſiſtance.” 10 Edw. I. that King 
had occaſion to go into France, on a ſudden, and there 
was raiſed, upon a tax on wool, ſomewhat more than 
was granted. Bohun and Bigott reſiſted the levying it by 
force. The next Parliament declared it“ an illegal tax” 
but, by interceſſion of Parliament, thro' the King's good- 
nels, he pardoned them. 

Mr Garroway.] Is for commitment of the Bill; what 
Pedley ſays againſt it makes moſt for it—Money was rai- 
ſed againſt the King, in the Rebellion, and hopes we 
may have power to reſiſt that—He has ſeen a Book late- 
ly (Dr Parker's) that ſays, They are notorious Rebels 


that ſhall retuſe ſuch a levy made by the King before 


God:“ fo by theſe mens mouths, out or the Pulpit, you 
can never be ſate—He thinks the Clauſe nat fo bad as 
repreſented—Bo-un and Bigott were glad to get pardon 
for reſiſting an illegal thing When once our moneys may 
be illegally taken away, we need not fit here. 

Sir Charles Harbord.] When perſons in Pulpits tell us, 
© they mult be paid,” it is time to look about us—The 

xnalties are too big. 

Mr Crooke.] Treaſon is the higheſt penalty in our Law, 
and great caution ought to be in making a new one. 
There are cuſtoms of levies? at Common Law—Cor- 
porations may levy 7 Albans's caſe, when the term was 
there—Commit the Bill, for due conſideration, 

Mr 
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Mr Secretary Coventry. ] The Bill, without doubt, tends 
to a good end; but both for the payment and manner 
of ſecuring the thing, very extraordinary. One time 
there was a Debate here upon the penning when a 
Tax ſhould end—Irt would be a hard matter to make a 
{mall Queſtion about the Tax, Treaſon — © Levying 
war againſt the King's commiſſion for raiſing money ;** 
but ſuppoſe the King ſhould be there in perſon (but be- 
lieves our King will not) will you eſtabliſh another Poſſe 
Comitatus to reſiſt the Sheriff? Read your Bill of Mih- 
tia, and let the Long Robe debate it. 

Mr Sacheverell.] All theſe objections, from the Bar, 
are out of doors, if conſidered ; it is barely declaratory 
of the Law, not for raiſing, but for the time longer 
than granted, by force of arms—If you will leave it for 
an army to do it, you may throw out the Bill. 

Sir Robert Howard.) Wherever High Treaſon is enact- 
ed, it ought to be extremely clear. One comes to the 
Sheriff, and tells him, Give me your Power ;” now 
ſhall the Sheriff be ſatisfied, whether he ought to go? It 
may be Patents for Briefs, which raiſe money. 

Sir William Coventry.) Here are doubts propoſed, and 
he may have ſome. The, greateſt thing, for recom- 
mendation to the Committee, is, that the Sheriff, the 
Juſtice, and other officers, are made by the King, as 
well as the Guards ; none ever intended in the Militia, 
but in caſe of rebellion, and to be aſſiſtants to legal ofi- 
cers ; and ſhould they come to be countenanced about 
<< reſiftance in raiſing money,” hopes it will not be. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The power of the County Militia 
may ſuppreſs Rebellion; in this Bill the Poſſe is raiſed for 
no more than to commit a perſon to jail, in order to 
tryal; fo the Law remains as before; but the power of 
the County begins to be out of date : There was a time 
when the Act for the Cuſtoms was out of date, and yet 
they were levied ; ſome Gentlemen can tell you when. 

Mr Attorney Montagu.] The King's officers will be 
put upon difficulty ; „money is levied” ſometimes in 
caution, and, when the King appears to have no right, 
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it is returned By this Act, the officers of the Exche- 
quer will be ſo timorous to levy the money“ upon ſpe- 
cious records, though by Grants fetched back again, that 
none will be nd to meddle. | 

Sir John Duncombe.] Would not, for prevention of an 
evil, make it more ſevere and intricate than before. 
Would put the Bill into knowing mens hands of the 
Law, and have one of them in the Chair at the Com- 
mittee, 

Sir Thomas Meres. | 
ſays, and “ illegally ;” 
it, the man is ſafe — Would have every man's help; 


* By force of arms,” the Bill 
if an authority in Law to levy 


how often has Magna Charta been confirmed | The Peti- | ; 


tion of Right never yet; but this Bill will do part of it, 
and would have a clauſe for confirmation of the whole. 

Mr Swynfin.] For the main points of the Bill there is 
the concurrence of the whole Houſe; therefore is againſt 
going to a Grand Committee ; you all agree in the ſenſe 
-— Where tedious objections may be met with at a private 
Committee, the Lawyers of the Houſe, being of the 
Committee, may adjuſt them. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] No uſe of a Grand Committee of the 
whole Houſe, unleſs you ſee no more Bills before you 
than this Is weary of ſitting here, if ſo perpetually you 
have a Committee, of the whole Houſe, which takes up 
all the morning. All that come ma have voices, and the 
Privy Council being Members of the Committee, the 
King's intereſt will be taken care of, and thoſe of the 


Long Robe being there, all concerns will be taken care of. 
[The Bill was ordered to be committed. 


At the Committee appointed for the ſaid Bill. In the afternoon. 


Mr Sacheverell.] The words, in this Bill, „Loan, 
Benevolence, Tax, Tallage,” are the very words of the 
Petition of Right. 

Mr Attorney Montagu.] Objected; the King's Briefs, 
by Letters Patent, are“ levying money ;” was  anfevered, 
thoſe are voluntary, and “ no compullion or force, in the 
levying them.” 


Mr 
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Mr Sawyer.] This Bill is in the nature of the Petition 
of Right. 

Sir Robert Howard.) In making an exception to any 
particulars, by Proviſo, you confirm ſtrongly all not ex- 
cepted; therefore, not that of Briefs” to be within the 
Bill, by exception. Exceptio probat (confirmat ) regulam. 


The Committee made ſome few Amendments, and ordered a 
Report to be made of the Bill. 


Tueſday, February 10. 


[The Houſe taking into conſideration the conteſted Election 
for Caſtleriſing,] Mr Pepys [one of the Candidates] was accuſed 
by ſome Members, of being a Papiſt, and having an altar and 
crucifix in his cloſet. 


Mr Garroway.] Moves, that thoſe Gentlemen that 
aſſerted againſt Pepys, may charge, in their own words, 
what they have to ſay. 

Colonel Birch.] You are now in a parliamentary way 
Pepys can ſay nothing, he was accuſed but by hearſay, 
unleſs ſome Gentlemen will repeat the words, and then 
Pepys may anſwer. 

Sir William Coventry. | The charge was not told you of 
the Gentlemens knowledge, but by hearſay ; therefore 
appoint a ſhort day, that proofs may be here, and Pepys 
may anſwer. 

Sir John Birkenhead.] As the Apoſtle Paul ſaid, he 
was beaten publicly,” ſo let Pepys be charged publicly. 

The Speaker. ] The thing that was ſaid, was perſonal 
accuſation againſt Pepys, and no way relative to his 
Election. The buſineſs is proper to be enquired | into after 


the Election is over. 


Sir Richard Temple.] By Order, always a reflection 
upon a Member muſt be Sr before you proceed; 
for the thing will have an influence upon your judgments, 
which may be uſed the better, when all objections are 
cleared—Your Books are fnll of it—Adjourn it to a ſhort 
day, and when Pepys ſtands reaus in curid, then judge of 
it, in God's name—If the Member be abſent, and re- 


flections paſs upon him, it is your duty, Mr Speaker, to 
D 
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ſtop the Debate till the Member be preſent, and the 

things ſet down in writing. | 
Sir William Coventry.) Such an aſperſion upon a man, 

as tobe a Papiſt,” and yet to take the Communion,” 

is ſuch a thing as no man can defend his cauſe, let it light 


as it will, and would, if proved, give his vote to turn ; 


him out. 


The Speaker told Sir Robert Thomas, 35 Order of 


the Houſe] It is expected that you ſhall make that appear 
which you charged Pepys with. ; 

Sir Robert Thomas.] Is ready to make good what he 
{aid the other day. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Would not have any words read, 
that were not collected at that time; it may be an ill 
precedent—T he Speaker proffering the matter ſaid by Thomas. 

Sir Richard Temple.) The courſe of Parliament is, 
that you call upon the perſons who made the information 
in your Member's abſence, to do it now in his preſence. 

Sir Robert Thomas.] Appeals, that it is not fair for 
the Speaker to collect his words, without Order, and re- 
quires reparation—Was credibly informed, that Pepys 
had an altar, and crucifix, in his houſe, and ſhould ſay, 
our Religion came out of Henry the eighth's codpiece“ 
He made a ridicule of Lord Brereton, and the reſt of 
the Commiſſioners of Accounts, at the Council-Table, 
and of your Act of Accounts. 

The Speaker replied.] It is his duty, when information 
- given againſt a perſon, upon an-adjourned Debate, to 

ate 1t. | | 

Sir Thomas Meres.] No man is charged, but words are 
written down and agreed. Now you have heard Thomas, 
proceed. | 

The Speaker.] If any thing falls from a Member, it 
is as Meres ſays; but upon an adjourned Debate, his 
duty is to acquaint the Houſe with the matter. 

Sir Robert Thomas] Is ready to produce perſons, who 
informed him, that they did ſee © an altar, and a 
crucifix” upon it, in Pepys's Houſe. 5 
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Sir Trevor Williams.] He affronted Lord Breretcn at 
the Council Table, who ſpoke for the Commiſſioners of 
Accounts. 

Mr Garroway.] If your Member ſaid any thing about 
<< breaking his wife's heart, becauſe ſhe would not turn 
Papiſt,” it is upon report; but the ſubligning War- 
rants for the delivery away of anchors and cables to the 
French,” is an abuſe to the King, when the Commiſſioners 


of the Admiralty never were acquainted with it—If he 


be an accomptant for four or five hundred thouſand 
pounds, and may have that put off, he may well turn 
your Commiſſioners to ridicule. 

Sir John Ernly.] Hears it ſaid, that Pepys ſigned an 
order to deliver ſtores to the French.“ Knows that ſuch 
an order did come to us, fubſcribed by him, that none 
ſhould be delivered that were uſeful for the King's ſer- 
vicez” though, notwithſtanding his letter, they were de- 
livered. | 

Mr Waller.] If the Gentleman that accuſed Pepys will 
quit it, then go on with his Election — Would make a 
difference betwixt Common Fame” and Reproach;“ 
or if any perſons would ſtand up here, and ſay, <* perſons 
would make it good; - but does not hear any man ſay 
ſo in this Houſe, or can produce them that can—In all 
States, as accuſations are allowed, reproaches are diſ- 
countenanced; a man faid it, a bird ſings it.” The 
Florentine hiſtory tells us, that that Commonwealth 
was ruined for want of accuſations, where perſons might 
juſtify themſelves ; (audacter criminare, aliquid adbæ- 
rebit) otherwiſe they are reproaches, the people revi- 
ling them as they went abroad. For reproaches, a ſcrewed 
gun ends the matter. Formerly there were duels in 
France to the deſtruction of families; now they are 
deſtroyed : all differences are ended by the Marſhals of 
France, who fit at the Marble Table at Paris, in the 
Palais. | 

Sir Robert Thomas.] Can prove the © crucifix and altar” 
in Pepys's houſe. They who prove the reſt are great per- 
ſons, and out of his power, without your a 1 
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ſeveral perſons in this Houſe have been informed the 
lame, as well as himſelf. 


Sir William Coventry.] 7. omas tells you, ce he deſires 


the aſſiſtance of the Houſe to bring theſe perſons to prove 


the accuſation, being elſe out of his power. If a general 
accuſation, ** that once in Pepys's life-time he ſaid, that 
of Henry the eighth's codpiece,” it is hard for him to get 
evidence to clear himſelf—If Pepys's denial be not taken 
for a full anſwer, is then for Pepys to anſwer it. 

Mr Pepys. ] Does flatly deny“ a crucifix in his houſe,” 
from top to bottom, and would have perſons produced 
that will prove it. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] There is great reaſon for the aſ- 
fiſtance of the Houſe, to get evidence; Colonel Langford 
had the command of the Tower, who, not complying with 
the Long Parliament, was removed for Sir John Byron, 
who was accuſed of being a Papiſt; two women offering 
to take their oaths, they ſaw him upon his knees, pray- 


ing to an image. Sir John Byron was at his devotion, 


and his perriwig upon a block, ſtanding upon the table, 
not then ſo frequently worn as now; and this was all the 
ground of his accuſation, | | 

Sir Themas Littleton. ] Thinks the compariſon very un- 
equal, and it might have been ſpared, betwixt two ſilly 
women, and perſons of great quality. | 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Whoever is a Commoner, 
and a witneſs, is as good teſtgmony as a great man. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Applying matters of Religion to 
„ perriwigs,” is a kind of ridicule on Religion. 

Sir William Coventry.] Thanks God, we are not yet 
ſo well acquainted with “ crucifixes,” and ſo might be 
eaſily miſtaken—lIr is time now to require Thomas to 
name thoſe perſons, that the Houſe may aſſiſt him to 
reach their evidence. | 

Sir Robert Thomas. | Some Members have told you the 
ſame that he has done, and he would not be put upon 
naming his authors, till things come to proof. 

The Speaker. ] If witneſſes muſt. be ſent for, by au- 
thority of the Houſe, they muſt be named. 


Sir 
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Sir Robert Howard.) If there be an impediment, that 
he cannot get his evidence, then he muſt have aſſiſtance 
from you. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] When you know who they are, then 
take your way to bring them to evidence. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Would have them named by Order. 


Ordered, by a Queſtion, That all ſuch Members as have given 
in the information againſt Mr Pepys, do name their authors. 


Sir Robert Thomas.] He cannot avoid it now, becauſe 
he has your commands for it. Lord Shafteſbury informed 
him, and he is informed Sir Fohbn Banks ſaw it alſo. 

Mr James Herbert.] Lord Shafteſbury did ſay, He 
ſaw an altar and crucifix in Mr Pepys's cloſet.” 

Sir William Coventry,] If no teſtimony be offered by 
Lord Shafteſbury, Banks you may ſend for, being a Com- 
moner ; but Lord Shafte/bury muſt have leave, and, in 
this caſe, you order a Committee to attend Lord Shafte/- 
bury's atteſtation, as in the caſe of Lord Briſtol. 

Lord &? Fohn.] Had his information alſo from Lord 
Shafteſbury, who told it likewiſe to Sir Thomas Littleton, 
then preſent. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] Is not named in your Order, and 
not obliged to anſwer. | 

Sir William Coventry.) If Lord Shafteſbury will avow 
the thing, he believes Mr Pepys's Seſſion not very long 
in this Houle. 

Sir Thomas Littelton.] Being required by many to de- 
clare his knowledge, (forty men are more than one in 
evidence, being of the ſame honeſtly, and that no man 
can be compelled,) anſwered, Sir Robert Thomas was Or- 
dered to do it, before he informed the Houſe—Would be 
treated by that rule every Gentleman ought to be ; ſuch 
an Order would be very indecent, and would not be put 
upon 1t without your Order, as Sir Robert Thomas was— 
Would rather ſuffer any cenſure, 

Mr James Herbert. Littleton put him upon it, and 
would now flip his neck out of the collar. 


Mr 
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Mr. Gerroway.] Does commend, and would preſerve 
the modeſty of any Gentleman; but what can be added 
by Littleton ? You have three witneſſes in the cafe againſt 
Pepys, enough to take any man's life away—To put a 
man upon ſuch a violence upon himfelf, where neither 
treaſon nor any great crime is concerned, is very hard, 
and would not have Z:ttleton farther preſſed. 

Mr Powle.} It is an obligation upon a man, when the 
Commonwealth is concerned ; but as to private dil- 
courſes that paſs under an obligation, hopes you will 
not put this violence and force upon him, having ſuffi- 
cient light in the buſineſs already. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] It is not deſired becauſe need of 
more evidence, but to be on an equal foot with other 
Gentlemen that have informed you; but he, it may be, is 
under an obligation,” that other Gentlemen are not. 
Sir Robert Howard.] Littleton ſaid not what he would 
do, but what he would ſuffer, rather than inform the 
thing without contempt of the Houſe. 

A Committee was ordered to attend Lord Shafteſbury, to be 
informed whether his Lordſhip has ever ſeen an altar and a cru- 
cifix in Mr Pepys's houſe. 

Ordered, That Sir Fohn Banks's evidence be taken at the Bar, 
and that he have notice to appear. 

Sir William Coventry.) Becauſe Lord Shafteſbury is a 
Peer, his evidence, reported by a Committee, is the 
ſame with evidence- at the Bar. Would have Pepys go 
along with the Committee to hear Lord Shafteſbury's evi- 
dence, as we ſhall at the Bar. 

Mr Garroway.] If the Queſtion ſhould be aſked by 
the Committee, My Lord, what is a crucifix and an 
altar, whether conſecrated or not?“ differences may ariſe 
in the Committee, and ſo you will have no Report—As 
for Mr Pepys's going, would not have ſpies upon the 
Committee who may miſrepreſent things—Would have 
this Order in writing. | 

Sir William Coventry.) Would not have it lie upon 
your Committee that they have not aſked Queſtions, for 


you are to vindicate, as well as accuſe, your Member ; 
g | | and 
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and if he goes not, you will not have all means proper 


by aſking Queſtions, to give you light. 


Wedneſday, February 11. 


[His Majeſty in a Speech, which was reported by the Speaker, 
acquainted the two Houſes, < That he had purſued their advice, 
and had made a ſpeedy, honourable, and, he hoped, laſting 
Peace, which was already ſigned.” * 

He aſſured the Houſe of Commons, That, before they had 


addreſſed him about diſbanding the forces, he had given orders 


for doing of it, as ſoon as he ſhould be ſure of the Peace; and 
would reduce them to a leſs number than they were in 1663.” 

He added, That he would give directions for the forces that 
came out of Ireland to march thitherz but as the forces were 
leſſened at land, defired their affiſtance to enable him to build 
more great ſhips.”] 


Sir Henry Ford.] This Houſe has great obligation from 


the King's Speech, and moves, that our humble 


Thanks may be ſent to his Majeſty. 
[Which was agreed to by the Houle. ] 


A Meſſage from the Lords, deſiring the concurrence of the 
Houſe, in returning his Majeſty humble Thanks for his gracious 


Speech, and concluding a Peace, according to their advice and 
defire.” 


It was ana. at a Conference, „That this Houſe cannot 
concur with their Lordſhips, as part of the King's Speech relates 
to a particular Addreſs of their own about « diſbanding.” 


85 In a Grand Committee on Grievances. 


Mr Sacheverell.] Finds in the Laws of the Union. 


that this late Act of the Militia of Scotland ſubverts all 


thoſe Laws, and may be a terror to the ſubject here, and 


would have it removed. 18 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Reads the Clauſe in the Act of the 
Union of the two kingdoms, 4 James, — all men be 
ready in arms againſt England; that Law is expreſsly 
repealed; and is not the making a new Law to the ſame 
effect, and ſtronger, a juſt cauſe of exception ? 

This was a renewal of the Peace about three hundred thouſand 
of Breda, with theſe additions, pounds to the King, towards de- 
That the Dutch ſhould corapliment tr aying the expences of his arma- 


the English Flag, whether in large ments.“ 
fleets, or in ſingle veſſels; and pay 
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Sir Thomas Clarges.] This is matter of as great weight 
as can come before you. This Law is of ſtrange conſe- 
quence; two thouſand horſe, and twenty thouſand foot, 
to march where the King's honour and intereſt is con- 
cerned” — Contrary to the courſe of the Militia of that 
kingdom; all betwixt ſixty and ſixteen were to be in 
arms * for defence of the kingdom“ They have in 
Scotland a great many followers, who, by tenure, are 
implicitly bound to go wherever their Lords command 
them; this new Law appoints ** how to be raiſed, by 
what rates of eſtates, and to march either into England, 
Scotland, or Ireland.” — Moves for a Committee to conſi- 
der of the Scotch Laws in this caſe, and to make you a 
Report how they ſtand. 

[A Committee was appointed accordingly.] 

On ſome Amendments being propoſed to the Habeas Corpus 
Bill, and which were farther debated Feb. 17. 

Mr Cheney. ] Though the Statute of Suggeſtions be 
obſolete, yet it is ſtill in force. 33 Edward III. chap. 18. 
“No man impriſoned, &c.” 

Mr Sacheverell.] A man cannot be arreſted immedi- 

ately by the King's warrant, becauſe the ſubject can have 
no remedy againſt the King. 
Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Suppoſe war here, and a cor- 
| ee ; and ſuppoſe the King receives a letter, 
that he is betrayed by his Secretary,” and he impriſons 
him ; if he mult have a deliverance, you can never have 
any inte Iligence. 

Sir Thomas Lee.) If he be commanded to commit 
him, let him do it, without the King's hand, but not 
make uſe of it. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] The Long Robe told you,“ many 
things were unlawful, yet juſtified by the neceſſity.” 
Making a man's houſe a caſtle ; the Lord Chief Juſtice 
to give 2n oath what ground and reaſon there is for it. 
A man may be kept up till evidence does come, if it be 
beyond ſea. 

[Feb. 12, omitted. ] 


* There is no mention of this Debate in the Journal, ſo it muſt pro- 
bably have been in a Committee. 
Fri- 
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Friday, February 13. 


[A Bill for ſettling the Fees and Powers in the Patents of 
Judges, was read the ſecond time.] The Judges to have their 
Grants quam diu ſe bene geſſerint, and not durante bene placito. 


Mr Secretary Coventry,] This Bill is of great conſe- 
quence. We all acknowledge but one King in England, 
and we are going to make Judges greater than the King, 
whom he cannot puniſh—We have had Ship- money by 
the Judges opinion; let us take heed of their judgment 
It is not for the King's ſervice, nor for your honour. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Upon ſuggeſtions, Judges are eaſily 
ſent for, and turned out, for doing right (being not near 
the King's perſon.) When the Judge is ſafe for doing 
right, he will do the better; no danger of not giving a 
right judgment If all the Judges be « corrupt, the Parlia- 
ment will judge them. 

Mr Attorney North.] This Law is of as great mo- 
ment as can be; there was never leſs interpoſition in 
the Courts at Weſtminſter than at this time ; ſince they 
are durante bene placito, and no ſuſpicion of influence 
upon them. Conſider how fearful to go before a Judge 
— They will conſider their honour ; here is no appeal to 
the Lords in matter of fact, upon a verdict, that he has 
heard of —Suppole, in the Circuits, Judges ſhould carry 
themſelves with a high hand, and with diſtaſte to the 
Gentlemen, no Addreſs to the King can remedy it, as 
this Bill is; the King might elſe remove them. 

Sir John Monſon. Believes that Judges may be bad. 
you are told of tryal by other Judges. Is ſorry to 
hear, that, if one be bad, all the reſt may be ſo. By 
the ſame reaſon, if Judges may be ſo, other things may 
be fo. 

Colonel Birch.] Is glad he hears of no more Giesen 


than from the Attorney; if more, you ſhould have heard 


of them, ſure—If the Judges judge their own miſdea- 
meanor, as the Bill is, and the Jury the fact, no Jud e, 
againſt his own intereſt, will carry himſelf ill to the 
Gentlemen of the country Though we have no reaſon 
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to miſdoubt the King, yet we tremble to think what we 
may come under . Will fay no more. 

Mr Sazoyer.] Quam diu je bene gelſerint, Sc. Whe- 
ther the thing done or not done,” is tried by the Jury, but 
„ whether it amounts to a forfeiture,” is tried before the 
Judges. A man that has arbitrary power may do ill, but 
this is a mere deliberative argument. Grants of their 
places have been practiſed both ways, and which is beſt, 
it is hard to determine; but a regard to juſtice, and the 


good of the whole kingdom, is the beſt way to attain your 


end. If you will go upon the beſt way of grant, —more 
certainty. ** Overawing the Gentlemen in the country” 
is no argument, for it muſt be all according to Law, or 
elſe complainable above—Ir is a deliberative argument, 
and he would commit it. 

Mr Boſcawen.] You are not only in this to conſider 
times preſent, but times paſt; we have known they have 
been arbitrary: Tho' Judges, yet they are but men, and 
it concerns the Parliament to remove them from tempta- 
tions If removed again when once a Judge, he loſes his 
practice, and it puts him upon hardſhips—As for their 
fines upon Juſtices would have them with Appeals, and 
not fo arbitrary as they are now. 


Serjeant Seys.] The Bill imports © Judges to have 


their Patents quam diu ſe bene geſſerint, that is, ſo long 
as they are honeſt men. Judgments are reverted from 
one bench to another; then, by Writ of Error, to the 
Houſe of Lords Thinks us not under any danger; the 
King brings his /cire facias, and the Judge meets with 
his match, and thoſe Judges will appoint Juries indif- 
ferent—Has known Judges removed to higher Courts, 
and leſſer profits, and ſome removed quite. If a man 
denies to be a Judge, knows not how anſwerable. Some 
have been turned out of employment and loſt all their 
actice - Would commit it. . | 
Sir Jahn Duncombe.] Both by the Long Robe and 
others, hears no remedy propoſed ; for recourſe to Patlia- 


* Colonel Birch's apprehenſions were ſtrongly verified by the flagrant 


perverion oi juſtice in the ſucceeding reign, 
ment, 
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ment the thing lies bleak and open; greater numbers 


than twelve men may be corrupted, and I muſt ſtay till 


a Parliament comes; in the interim, I complain to the 
King. In a ſcire facias the Judge muſt have the privi- 
lege of his own Court for tryal ; had the Jury the cou- 
rage to do juſtice, yet you are not ſecure of the Judges ; 
never was an age happier than we; no body complains of 
the Judges: Would you not have eaſier remedy than out 
of Parliament for this? How by this are men invited to 
complaints by this Act! You yourſelves will be the firſt 
men that will ſuffer by this. Again, they muſt have the 
King's allowance for life, ſuppoſe they be inſufficient 
that is male fe gerere as well as the other When you ſuf- 
ter nothing, you are well till you complain. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Duncombe ends his diſcourſe in 

praiſing the condition we are under; but this is the time 
to take care againſt our coming under a bad Prince. For 
the firſt eight or nine years after the King came in, the 
Judges grants were quam du bene, &c. but after the raiſ- 
ing a ſtanding army, their Patents ran durante bene pla- 
cito. Still he apprehends the Marian days, but the de- 
muſe of the King is the danger. Another remedy may be 
to have] Gentlemen added to the commiſſion of Oyer and 
Terminer. Judges have been ſued in civil cauſes, and 
remedies for that; the Law is plain in it Would farther 
add to this Bill, “that all offices might continue for 
three months after the demiſe of the King“ —Commir- 
ment of the Bill may obviate all the inconveniences ob- 
jected. 
Sir Thomas Meres.] It has been objected, © that the 
Judges may not prove ſo diſcreet, for magiſtratus indicat 
virum, and not fit” Anſwers, ſpecial regard ought to be 
who are made Judges next—lIf the Judge loſes his parts, 
or proves lunatic, ſuch power in the Law that he may 
be ſuſpended. 

Sir John Trevor.] Would commit the Bill upon the 
Debate. | 

Sir Nicholas Pedley.] If, by the act of God, he have 
lunacy, or be ſuperannuated, he may have aWrit of Eaſe, 
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and another Judge be made, and he enjoy his ſalary ne- 
vertheleſs; the King may grant a ſpecial commiſſion of 
Oyer and Terminer to ſuch of greateſt eſteem in the 
country. 

Sir Robert Howard.] Will propoſe ſome things, which, 
if not taken care of, will be the greateſt injuſtice ; natu- 
rally judged, if the Judge be < at pleaſure,” durante bene 
placito, his oath will oblige him more than awe—Has 
ſeen Gentlemen in the country of great worth checked 
and chid, and threatened to be fined, and has been one 
of thoſe at dinner, and the Judge dined not; and he came 
ſooner to the Court than expected, and fined every man 
for non-attendance—T he Sheriff was fined for no cauſe— 
Would you encourage this arbitrary. peeviſhnels when 
they are old? Would you encourage them in this, and 
puniſh us too? It the Grants be durante bene placito, 
there is not ſo much occaſion of complaint as by quan 
diu, &c. It is taken for Law, that the Judge's tryal is 
proper in the Court where the miſdemeanor was commit- 
ted—Makes this uſe of it, that, as you will fortify juſtice, 
ſo fortify places of juſtice, who get nothing by the em- 

loyment, and are fined at the pleaſure of the Jud 

Lord Cornbury.] Howard inſtances Lord Chief Juſtice 
Keeling*s caſe, which, he ſays, was quam diu, &c. 

Lord St. Jobn. Better for a Juſtice to abide a repri- 
mand, than to have the other inconveniences mentioned. 

Mr Waller.) Fifty years ago this came in queſtion; 
the Houſe of Commons ever favoured quam diu, &c. At 
that time there was a Star-chamber, when the Judges 
were puniſhed not among themſelves, as Middleſex, &c. 
It Judges have favoured themſelves for one thouſand 
years, they ever did, and ever will Upon an attaint on 
a Jury there is villainous judgment, but never found by 
another Jury; therefore recommends to the Committee 
ſome other way of tryal than by themſelves— Lord S:. 
John ſaid, it was no great matter their fining Juſtices; 
the only arbitrary power was fining one hundred pounds, 
t may be, for a wry look, and no remedy; this makes 
them Judges of {free! for Uſes: Ariftotle, in his Politics, 

defines 
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defines ſeveral Powers; true Sovereign Power is of War 
and Peace, calling the Eftates, making Magiſtrates,” &c. 
Would know what Magiſtrates go out at the King's 
coming in ; he hears the Lord Mayor does not—Would 
conſider theſe things at a Committee. 

Sir Jobn Hanmer.] Would have a Clauſe againſt 
buying their places.“ | | 

Sir Richard Temple.] Finds an exception againſt the 
Bill, “that the Judges may arbitrarily fine, their grants 
being, &c.“ but the party may traverſe the fine, if im- 
moderate. This Court of Parliament is the proper Court 
to keep them, and all officers, in order—The Judges 
declared an act treaſon, as ſaid, but the Duke of Norfo!k 
ſo awed them they durſt do no other ; their places being 
durante bene placito, &c.— Would have theſe ſorts of men 
25 all the encouragements to do their duty faith- 

ully. 

Sir Robert Carr.] Has attended to hear complaints, 
and finds but two caſes inſtanced. 

Sir Charles Harbord.] Has had conteſts with the 
N formerly Is againſt making their places for 
life. 

Mr Waller.] Would have a coalition of that Bill of 
Sheriffs with this. Dying Judges have told him of cor- 
ruption in under-officers; the Judges ſel] thoſe offices, 
which is the ruin of the Common Law. They ſay, they 
cannot be angry with the Clerks of the Aſſizes, becauſe 
they pay for their places Moves to have theſe things 
recommended to the Committee — The Clerk of Aſſizes is 
a miniſterial office, and dangerous to be ſold. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] As for “ ſelling of places,” believes 
ſome are afraid; this Bill does that, being already re- 
ſtrained in it, and they are therefore againſt it. 

Sir Richard Temple.] Part of the inſtructions is, that 
the Judges ſhall not fine above forty ſhillings, unleſs the 
offence be found by indictment.” | 

Sir Winſton Churchill.) Fears, that inſtead of one King, 
by this Bill, we ſhall be under thirteen; prays, that in 
conſideration of abuſes, the inſtructions may be for 
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ſpecial remedies—As the Bill runs, every little Attorney 

will be a tyrant, and a man may be toſſed from Court-to- 
Court, till it comes into the Judges Court, and if officers 
and Judges be not very upright, the privilege of that 
Court may be abuſed—Ir is unequal that the Judge ſhould 
have the privilege in his own Court, and a man have 
none—He has ſeen and felt the experience. 

Colonel Birch.] What is offered is againſt the Bill, as 
much as can be, under Heaven If not to knock it down, 
it puts as much weight upon it as will pull it down De- 
fires to have theſe great and good things in Bills by them- 
ſelves, and this without clogs. 

[The Bill was committed. ] | 

Sir William Coventry reports from the Committee ordered ta 
attend Lord Shafteſhury in Mr Pepys's accuſation, That, ac- 


cording to command, they attended Lord Shafteſbury, to know of 
his Lordſhip what he could ſay about an © altar and crucifix” 


in Mr Pepys's houſe : He was unwilling to go without his Col- 


legues with him. They went to tbe Earl's houſe to deſire to know 
the time of their attendance upon him at his own houſe, but m 
Lord would then diſpatch them ; which he did, without wank 
premeditation in the thing. My Lord ſhowed fo much his incli- 
nation to ſatisfy them, that they could not decline it then; and 
bccauſe they had not an opportunity to ſet down in writing what 
my Lord ſaid, they came into the houſe, and did it upon the 
a: and ſet it thus down in ſubſtance : <* The Earl of 

Sharteſbury denies he ever ſaw “ an altar” in Mr Pepys's houſe or 
lodgings. As to the crucifix,” he ſays, he had ſome imperfect 
memorv, before the Navy Office was burnt, of ſecing ſomewhat, 
which he conceived to be a crucifix, but does not remember 
whether it was painted or carved, and, that [his memory is ſo 
very imperfect in it, that if he were] upon his oath, he could 
give no farther teſtimony.” | 


Mr Garroway.] Agrees to the Report, only © imperfect 


memory, and could give no farther teſtimony to a Jury.” 


The Committee had great labour to collect it. He faid 
they were interlocutory things, and thought that no ac- 
count would be called cf them Whether carved or 


painted? The poſture of the room to be an inducement - 


to recollect his memory, was not urged. 


Lord 


IT 
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Lord Obrien.] Since they were with Lord SHE, 
Re has met with a letter to a Member of the Houſe, Sir 
Thomas Meres. - 

Sir Thomas Meres.] The next morning Lord Shafte/- 
bury's Gentleman came with a letter, That his memory 
was loſt in the matter, being long ſince, and was forry 
he could not give an evidence ſo clear as might be ex- 


pected.“ 


The letter was to this effect: He never Fg et to be a wit= 
neſs againſt any thing he heard, or ſaw, at Mr Pepys's He favs 
no altar.” There is nothing in the letter to contradict the Report. 


Mr Secretary Coventry.] Believes there are a great 
many more Catholics than think themſelves ſo, if hav- 
ing a crucifix will make one. 


The buſineſs was then no farther proceeded in, Sir 7 


Banks being not heard, who was ordered to attend on Mund 
next, 


Saturday, F ebruary Tis © 


Mr Powle preſents a Petition complaining that Mr George's 
chamber in the Middle Temple was ſeized on by one Mr. Bar- 
rell, a Bencher of the Middle Temple, in the time of Privilege. 


Mr Secretary Coventry.] If a Member of Parliament 
come to be Chamberlain of London, muſt he diſpoſe ot 
all the money as he pleaſes, and nothing call him to ac- 
count, becauſe of Privilege of a Member? Or if a Fellow 
of a College, who, by the Statutes, muſt not marry, be a 
Member of Parliament, and marries, will you keep him 
in of Privilege? 3 1 

Mr Attorney Montagu.] Mr George was called up to 
the Bench ſeveral years, in order to his reading, and he 
had appointment of a chamber in order to it, but he re- 
fuſing to read, his chamber was diſpoſed of by the Ben- 
chers, according to the cuſtom of the Houſe, to Mr 
Barrell, who now has ſeized it. It happens, that ſeizing 
it by that Order, he finds Mr Glazw//le:there, where he 
leaves a ſervant to keep poſſeſſion; upon which Mr Clan- 
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ville went out, and all things remain in the chamber 
locked up, as it was, Mr George having left the chamber. 
Mr Powle.] Montagu miſtakes the thing; for, in any 


man's caſe, it would be a forcible entry; for Mr Glanville 
muſt either forſake his chamber, or be a priſoner. It is 


ſ2id, they have bye-laws there, but they are not excuſed 


by them where there is breach of Privilege of Parliament 
The intent of Privilege is for the Member's perſonal 
2ttendance here; and it is reaſonable that he ſhould be 
no more vexed by the bye-laws of Corporations, than by 
the contentions of his neighbours. 

Sir William Coventry. Privilege is grounded upon dur 
attendance here, eundo, &c. Wiſhes they were reſtrained 
to that only, and we ſhould have better attendance ; 
for by morando it was not intended that we ſhould ſtay 
in the country By calling Mr Glanvillè in, will you be 
ſatisfied of matter of fact on one fide ? Will you have 
witneſſes on Mr George's part, and not on Mr Barrell's? 
It is conſiderable whether a perſon can aſſign a chamber 
without leave of the Society. Offers it, becauſe it ſeems. 
too haſty to examine matter of fact, but would com- 
mit it. | 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) This is not finally to determine 
the matter, but only for refolving, whether to ſend for 
Mr Barrell, by a ſummons,” or by the Serjeant, in 
cuſtody z” therefore would call in Mr Glanville. 


Mr Attorney North.] Undertakes for Mr Barrels 


appearance, and would not have him ſent for “ in 
cuſtody The Order upon Mr George and Mr Glan- 
ville is different Mas interrupted, and Mr Glanville 
called in. 

MrGlanville, at the Bar, ſaid, That he had been at the Ten- 


pe three years in Mr George's chamber, and with promiſe to 
deliver the keys to Mr George, and he had the keys from Mr 


- 


George's ſervant.” 
Sir Edward Dering.) If Mr Barrel! has broken your 
Privilege, it is an error of his underſtanding, not a con- 


tempt of your Privilege. Would have it referred to a 
Commuattee, 


Colonel 
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Colonel Birch.] Was he not a Lawyer, who may be 
preſumed to know your Privilege, but ſome inconſiderable 
fellow in the country, he would not ſend for him: But 
though he does not uſually adviſe ſending for- in cuſto- 
dy,“ yet does it now. 

The Speaker.] They had four years time to execute 
this Order of the Bench, and yet take this time of Privi- 
lege to do it in. x 

Colonel Birch.] Mr George is alleged to be put out 
of his chamber, becauſe he cannot read at the TO 
Suppoſes, that if all Parſons and Vicars ſhould be put 
out of Livings, for not performing ſuch conſiderations as 
belong to the place, you would have but few. 

Sir Richard Ford.] Sir Henry Peckham told Mr Glanville 
that he had an Order, but would nor ſerve it, till Mr 
George and he had accommodated the buſineſs together.“ 

Sir Thomas Lee.] A Petty Conſtable would have been 
ſent for at this rate ; (as in Sir CHarles Sedley's caſe) We 
turned out of our lodgings, when we attend here! The 
Queſtion is not, what right the Bench have, but whether 
Mr George was turned out of poſſeſſion. You may be as 
well turned out of your lands. 

Mr $2wyer.] The Order of theſe Societies does diſplace 
and diſpoſſeſs without any action. If the under tenant 
will take in a tenant, Glanville is now tenant, in right, 
to the Houſe, and not Mr George —Whether, at this 
time, your Member is the tenant, is the ME, or 
Serjeant Pecłham's tenant. 

Sir William Coventry.] Would not ſend for Barrell 
ein cuſtody ;” when you have ſent for a little Conſtable, 
it is well done; but it is to prevent his hiding himſelf, 
and not probable in a man of Barre!Ps eminence, where 
there is no doubt of his coming to anſwer, no fear of 
his flying We have [ſome] of this Society, that may 
be Judges hereafter, and would not let them have Pre- 
cedents from us, of judging men before they are heard 
— Would not ſet up your own authority above theKing's 
Bench, and would have the Bill of Habeas Corpus read 
before you ſend for him © in cuſtody.” 
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The Speaker.] If he has taken poſſeſſion from your 


Member, there is another reaſon for ſending for him “ in 
cuſtody, that you may keep him till he reſtore poſ- 
ſeſſion. | 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Can a man have a title in the 
Temple longer than the Bench will have him? State it, 
that that tenure of the Bench is as good title in law as 
others are. 

Sir Nicholas Carew. ] Coventry tells you, if the Bench- 
ers have a right, tis no breach of Privilege.” To a Bench- 
er they may diſpoſe of a Chamber, but not to a Serjeant, 
as Peckham 1s. 


Mr Barrell was ordered to be ſent for in cuſtody. 


In a Grand Committee. On commitment by the King's 
warrant. 


Mr Secretary Coventry.] Unleſs you ſay by what rule, 
if he does it not “ by the King's warrant,” he cannot 


do it“ by his own”*—Would have you define what com- 
mitment the Secretaries may make, in caſe a man would 


kill the King. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If the Secretaries may do it upon 
neceſſity, they will not want a neceſſity, and a pardon 
for it—Would have the © detainer” illegal, inſtead of 
the commitment,” and that is very modeſt upon the 


King. 


Mr Attorney North.] Nift per mandatum domini 


regis—Star Chamber A Habeas Corpus by perſonal 
command, or council; if the King commands impriſon- 
ment, and aſſigns cauſe, a legal commitment; if the 
King aſſigns no cauſe, not warrantable to detain. 17 Char. I. 
declared a good commitment. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] 17 Char. I. The Star-Chamber taken 
away, and ſpecial proviſion made for Habeas Corpus. 

Mr Attorney North.] The King's command to a 
court is always matter of record—The King muſt ſignify 
his commands. 

Mr Sacheverell.) The King, as a body politic, cannot 
commit, but by matter of Record. 


Mr 


yas So 


_ Grievance.” 
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Mr Attorney Nortb.] If Cauſe be not aſſigned, tis a falſe 
Commitment ; if wrongfully, there is a remedy, by the 
Statute of Suggeſtions, againſt the accuſer. | 
Sir Rechard Temple.] The Petition of Right does not 
take away the King's power of Commitment, but aſſigns 
ſpecial Cauſe—Would not take that away, which the 


King and his Progenitors have enjoyed. If .no malice 


nor deſign appears, a man cannot have remedy of falſe 
ſuggeſtion, but Commitment by the Secretary is, till 
farther information may be had, in dark caſes of treaſon 
Leave out the word “ illegal,“ and declare it“ a 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] There are more Warrants under 
the King's hand, than from all the Princes before to Queen 
Elizabeth's time. People now will take the odium from 
themſelves, and put the hardſhips upon the King, contrary 
to the true maxim. In this caſe, the Jailor can have no 
remedy, though the party aggrieved may have it againſt 
the Jailor. The King has referred execution of Laws to 
miniſterial officers ; he is Paramount to all Laws—Likes 
the expedient of detainer.” 


Sir Richard Temple.] So many have taken notice of 


this Commitment, that it now paſles for Law—Would 
leave out the word “ illegal; tis a Grievance only, and 
fit to be made illegal. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] We can diſpoſe no more of 
the King's Prerogative by our vote, than he of our Pri- 
vilege; therefore go not thoſe ways of proceedings; if 
you find it troubleſome, do it by a Bill, hut vote it not 
<« illegal“ The King's Miniſters will never know how 
to act, ſubject to be impeached by you. 

Mr Sacheverell.] Would have a Committee, to ſee how 
the Common Law ſtands already, in that caſe of Com- 
mitment from the Council- table. 


[A Committee was appointed accordingly.] 

Monday, February 16. 
{The Bill to regulate Elections was read a ſecond time.] 
Sir William Coventry.) Putting too much upon one 
Peg 
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peg, as Birch uſed to ſay, endangers breaking it; but he 
thinks this Bill ſhort. Would have ſomething added for 
preventing double returns, and will prepare ſomething 
to preſent ro the Committee to that purpoſe, with your 
leave. 


Sir John Banks at the Bar. He had known Mr. Pepys ſeveral 
years; has viſited him at his houſe, and at the Navy-Office, 
and never ſaw either altar or crucifix, and has no ground to 
think him a Catholic — and withdrew. 


Mx Pepys, in his place.] At leaſt hopes there is room 
for this Queſtion, whether any doubts or diſſatisfactions 
remain of his profeſſion of Religion? Would only know, 
whether you will proceed to that point, or go on to the 
matter of Debate of the Election? 

Sir Thomas Lee.) If the Gentleman deſires to ſay any 
thing, let him ſay what he pleaſes. | 

Mr Pepys.] Has permitted himſelf to be diſcourſed of 
in Religion many days abroad, bur for this, and many 
other matters, deſires to give this ſhort account of him- 
{elt—He will reflect only twenty years backwards. For 
what his deportment was at Cambridge, refers himſelf to 
Mr Sawyer, his chamber-fellow. From thence he made 


but two ſteps in his life. Was invited to ſerve as Secretary 


to Lord Sandwich, and was there a good Proteſtant and 
a good Churchman, and the beſt fort of Proteſtant ; he 
either went to Dr Twiſcroſſe's, Dr Warmſiry's, or Dr Gun- 
zing's Church. By Lord Sandwich's favour he was prefer- 
red to the Navy, where he has continued to this day, 
well known there. What can he ſay more? He appeals to 
all that know him there, and to the pariſh he lives in 
Challenges any to prove him abſent in fourteen years from 
Church He is there twice a day Does affirm, without 
oftentation, he has received the Communion ſeven or eight 
times, and not leſs than fix times a year, in twenty years— 
At the King's coming in, there were ſome doubts, by little 
and little, and ſome inſinuations of Catholics amongſt us 
— He got power to give the Qaths of Allegiance and Su- 
premacy z not one maſter of a ſhip in thirteen years came 

into 
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into employment, without [his] giving him thoſe Oaths ; 
his voluntary and ſtudious act! Did obſerve that duty of 


getting Chaplains to the ſhips, not looked after. He got 


an Order for it, and that, where Captains for their own 
intereſts had no Chaplains, and got a groat a week for 
it out of the ſeamen's pay for themſelves; and now there 
are four where there was but one before — He has duly 
taken what you obliged by your Teſt, and has a certifi- 
cate from the Petty- bag - office He here challenges the 
whole world that he has not been once in his life at Maſs; 

and dares any man to prove, in his whole life, a Prieſt in 
his houſe, once at Maſs, or a Popiſh book in his houſe 
He can ſhow you, without vanity, ſeveral Churches he 
has been a benefactor to, though but ſmall things, as 
a window, pulpit-cloth, and reparations—Having ſaid 
this, prays leave only to offer the names of ſome perſons 
of hundreds, converſant with him in his houſe ; as the 
Miniſter of the pariſh, twelve Members that have known 


him, Sir Robert Southwell, Sir Jobn Eruly, Sir Richard 


Ford, Mr Wright, Sir William Coventry, Mr Montag, 
Sir Henry Capel, Sir John Robinſon, all at his houle 
ſubmits to the reproach of any of theſe, if, from top to 
bottom, they ever ſaw any thing Popiſh—You ſhall 
have light enough; as Sir Zobn Banks, Lord Ajhley your 
Member, all of my Lord's own familiarity and acquaint- 
ance ; will depend upon the ingenuity of any of theſe if 
they ever ſaw any thing in his houſe Popiſh—Can he be- 
lieve that Lord Shafteſbury imagines him a Papiſt, when 
he countenanced his Election at Caſtleriſing? When he 
came to have the King's and Lord Shafteſbury's laſt com- 
mands, they wiſhed him good ſucceſs in his Election, and 
believes he would not wiſh ſucceſs to one he in his heart 
thought a Papiſt ; but Shafteſbury wrote a letter under 
his hand, to promote Offiey's Election to Lord Townſhend, 

Would not be bolder to ſay more of a man of his qua- 
lity—When he ſaw theſe proceedings here, he went to 
Lord SHafteſbury and told him of his letter to Sir Thomas 
Meres, poſitive to © the altar,” and ſilent in the reſt. 

Would not be thought a phlegmatic Proteſtant, therefore 
he 
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he ſtirred in this buſineſs and went to the Lords Houſe, 
and ſent to ſpeak to Lord Shafteſbury, by Lord Angleſea, 
and then took the next, Lord Carberry. Soon after thar 
comes out Lord Angleſea, who told him, that Lord Shafte/- 
bury ſeemed ſurprized, and ſaid, I gueſs at Pepys's buſi- 
neſs, and will not ſpeak with him;““ he expected not ſuch 
a ſlight anſwer — Will never owe his ſtaying in this Houſe 
to diſſembling. You might be doubtful that Lord 
Shaftesbury might do all this in favour to him, but he 
will ſhow you what he wrote yeſterday to Shaftesbury, 
viz. © I ſupply what yeſterday I was not permitted to 
doby word of mouth, now by letter My buſineſs is about 
the altar,“ a thing too ſignal, if ſeen, to be forgotten! as 
to your doubtful ſuggeſtion about the crucifix,” tis a thin 
better to be remembered, and more ſignal than the altar, 
which is like a table” For aught he knows, ſomebody 
may have an anſwer from Lord Shaftesbury; if fo, pray let 
it be produced—He has expoſed himſelf to converſation 
as much as any man—Becauſe he could not go much 
abroad, has made his home as pleaſant to himſelf as he 
could, embelliſhing it with painting—Hais houſe has been 
ſeen from top to bottom, not one door locked, and glaſs 
doors; and it is his humble requeſt, if you think fir, to 
call the teſtimony of the Members he named, or ſome few 
of hundreds, as good as the walls of London compaſs ; 
the Miniſter of the pariſh where he lives, Mr Mills, as 
learned a man, of fame and function, as any man in 
LLoudon—He has a ſmall table in his cloſet, with a Bible 
and Common-Prayer-book upon it, and the whole Duty of 
Man, a baſon and an ewer, and his wife's picture over it, 
done by Lombard — This is the whole thing talked of for 
an altar“ If there be any one thing more than theſe, ex- 
cept a cuſhion, he will lie under all the reſt of the aſper- 
fions. He withdrew. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] It is now requiſite that you aſk 
Lord Shafteſhury, whether he told your Members, ſo or 
not. | 

Sir Nicholas Carew. Before you go to condemn your 

Member, 
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Member, or juſtify him, examine your other Member, 
Littleton. | | 

Sir Robert Thomas.] He is ready to avow the words 
that Lord Shaftesbury told him, and would be enabled 
to juſtify them, and would go to the Lords Bar to juſti- 
fy them upon oath. 3 Charles, upon the averment of one 
fngle Member; it is in Sir John Strangways's caſe, in 
Mr Rufhworth's Collections. | 

Lord St John.) Had the thing ſaid fix or ſeven times 
to him by Lord Shaftesbury, who ſaid, © ſomething 
like an altar, and ſtood altar-wiſe, and a crucifix” 
— Juſtifies it, and will make it good that he ſaid fo. 

Mr James Herbert.) He is ſatisfied that his reputation 
is ſafe in your hands, it being yours—Lord Shaftesbury 
ſpeaking of affairs here, ſaid, he doubts you admit 
Papiſts amongſt you, for, dining at Mr Pepys's, he ſaw 
an altar, or a table altar-wiſe, and à crucifix up- 
on.” 

Sir Robert Thomas.] Would have you order Littleton 
to declare his knowledge. , 

Colonel Birch.] It is a thing never refuſed, and deſires 
he may be ordered to tell his knowledge in this matter. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] A crucifix?” is ſo called, though 
it be in painting. 3 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] As Mr Selden ſaid of Lord 
Suffolk's accuſing him for razing a Record, it will 
cauſe a ceaſing of all intercourſe betwixt the Lords and 
you in the matter, till cleared.” 

Sir Robert Howard.] Cannot imagine why Litileton 
ſhould be ordered to ſpeak his knowledge, for two rea- 
ſons ; from the diſpoſition of the perſon being not inclined 
to diſcover, and its being contrary to his honour; unleſs 
for ſo great reaſon as the credit of your Members at ſtake 
— Members that have ſpoke, think themſelves free, but 
another Member is not; you put him upon violation, 
and ſo an end to commerce betwixt perfons — What 
Lord St. John has ſaid, he has been juſtified by two 
Members in, and ſq have the reſt. If you force this, it 
will be implied, that you want a fourth Member to make 
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good what your other Members have done. If one Mem- 
ber had ſaid it, he would have believed it. It is neither 
humanity. to Littleton, nor credit to your other Members, 
and would not have him farther preſſed. 

Mr Sacheverell.] Would have the Member named that 
moved Lord Shaftesbury to write for Offizy's Election. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] You have foreign hangings in the 
houſe, and fryars praying in them, and croſſes; it is no 
new thing for Gentlemen to have ſuch. He loves pictures 
himſelf, and a man may have ſuch without offence ; but 
Lord Shaftesbury in no way denies what your Members 
ſay. 

"Mr Sawyer.] The other day was a bare voluntary in- 
formation from your Members, but now you have order- 
ed Banks to appear, and now your own Members deſire 
other perſons may be called for their juſtification, which 
you cannot deny them—Ir is ſaid, tis a dubious thing, 
whether an altar, or crucifix; whether ſcandal or not 
ſcandal;” but having gone ſo far, you muſt do ſomething 
for your Member's juſtification—Does take it that no 
Lord can take away your Privilege. 

The Speaker.] It was never denied for a Member to 
ſpeak his knowledge, not knowing what uſe you will 
make of it. | | 

Mr Waller.] Tis now a Queſtion, whether he ſhall 
abſolutely anſwer. We ought to have as much care, 
or more, of good intelligence amongſt ourſelves, as with 
the Lords For revealing, every man is judge of his 
own conſcience Should what is ſaid at table be revealed, 
it would bar all human fſociety—Perſons have been ſent 
to the Tower for not obeying your Order to declare their 
knowledge in a matter you require. To ſhow you that 
this need not be, Srangtvays's precedent is ſpoken of; but 
two things were never ſo unlike as theſe. He was one of 
the managers. Selden was one that ſearched the Records 
much, and Lord Sffalł miſtook the matter of * razing 
the Record,” for razing the paper-copy of the Confe- 
rence”—A conference is not“ like dining at a table” 
Here was a Member charged with felony, for “ razing 
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a Record; it was ſatisfaction then to your Member, that 
the Lord denied it. Lord Shaftesbury has not denied the 
thing, and the caſe is different. 

Mr Bennet.] Lord Shaftesbury did not de ſaying any 
of the words, in all the diſcourſe with the Committee. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] What was ſaid was in order to your exa- 
mination of it. One part Lord Szafzesbury flatly denied, 
Now you have other witneſ- 
ſes, and their teſtimony is but in order to the clearing 
your Members. You have the ſame power over Littleton, 
as over Banks, and would have him ordered to ſpeak. 

Colonel Strangways.] If your Members, ſent to Lord 

Shaftesbury, had brought you a categorical anſwer, there 
would be no need of aſking Littleton any tarther Queſ- 
tions. It was no private diſcourſe. 

Mr Swynfin] At the requeſt of theſe Gentlemen, Sir 
Thomas Littleton, it is deſired, may be ordered to deciite 
his knowledge of this matter. To be ordered to commu- 
nicate diſcourſe at table, in common converſation, is hard. 
A man has but this refuge for the future, either prudence 
whom he converſes with, or common fidelity; for 
very many words, ever ſo well intended, may be wreſted 
to an ill ſenſe Would not have us ſpies upon, or trea- 
cherous to, one another. 

The Speaker. ] Aſked Littleton, whether he would an- 
ſwer, and fave the labour of putting a Queſtion lle an- 
fwered, No; he would not. 

_ Ordered, By a Queſtion, That Sir Thomas Littleton, or any 


other Member there preſent, do ſpeak their knowledge of the mat- 
ter concerning Mr Pepys. 


Sir Thomas Littleton. ] The laſt time, he was very back- 
ward to ſay any thing in this matter; ſince which ſeveral 
days have paſſed, and hopes not to be thought ſo negli- 
gent as to be to ſeek what to ſay now. What induces 
him now, rather than then, to ſay it, he will tell you. 
He thinks that Lord 57 John was there preſent, and be- 
lieves that Sir Robert Thomas and Mr Herbert were not 
there—Proteſts he knows not that Mr Herbert knew any 
thing, or that he might name the Pope, or ſomebody 

| elſe, 
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elſe, for his author, as well as him Lord Shaftesbury 
told what he ſaw, an altar and crucifix in Mr Pepys's 
houſe,” which inclined him to think Pepys wavering— 
Never heard but that the furmize was by way of time- 
ſerving—Shaftesbury cannot ſay an altar popiſh-like,” 
but an oratory,” and believes that part of his anfwer 
may be thus explained—As Lord Shaftesbury came away, 
ſaid he, Mr Pepys, the next time we meet we will re- 
member the Pope;” and this is all he can inform you. 

Sir Robert Thomas.] Quotes Mr Child for farther evi- 
dence. 

Mr Child.) Would know what Queſtion he muſt an- 
{wer to—Can ſay nothing of Lord Shaftesbury's report 
of the altar and crucifix.” * | 

Sir William Coventry.] Mr Pepys ought to be preſent 
now new matter is ſpoken of, and ſhould be called in— 
He was called in. 

Mr Child.] Something occurs that he remembered 
not. A Member told him, „that another could inform 
you that Mr Pepys had an Ave-Maria book, and a vel- 
vet cuſhion upon an altar.“ Mr Eſcott. 

Sir John Monſon.] Would have the thing adjourned to 
Thurſday ſevennight. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] This collateral matter, when your 
Member is well choſen, is fit to be debated of ; this De- 
bate, whether Papiſt, or not Papiſt, is not the matter 
now Would go on with the Election. 

The Speaker. ] At this rate, a man ſhall never be clear; 
one may come to town one week, another, another week. 

Mr Garreway.] He unwillingly meddles in this bu- 
ſineſs. If you come to the cauſe now, the laſt reſult of 
the Committee is, whether void Election, and, if not 
cleared now, he will be out of all capacity of having 
right done him in this Houſe; therefore would aſſign a 
day to hear other evidence, but no time after that day. 

Mr Pepys.] Whatever is done, whether he ſtay or go 
from vou, ſubmits, ſatisfied, to your judgment. 

Sir John Duncombe.] Tis worſe for Pepys to go with aſ- 
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perſion without doors, where he can have no yay of 
clearing himſelf, as here. | 


The farcher Debate was adjourned to Saturday ſevenni ght 


_ Tueſday, February 17. 

On" ſeveral Amendments, &c. added to the Bil of Habeas 
Corpus, 

Mr Powle.] All Judg es are not of equal capacities. 
When Richard III. came to the government, to gratify 
the people he made a Law that any one Juſtice of the 
Peace might bail; but in 3 Hen. VII. by colour of it, 
notorious offenders were ſet at liberty; [it was] therefore 
repealed : And in the 1ſt of Philip and Mary farther A- 
mendments were made in that Act; and yet he has known 
ſome great crimes bailed by virtue of that Act, by the over- 
compfiance of ſome Juſtices. Here is a penalty, in this 
Bill, for perſons not bailed, but none for the Judges that 
bail where they cannot: It has always been left to be pub- 
lic, in Court, but now 'tis done in private chambers ; in 
the Court there is conſideration and debate, and Counſel 
heard on all ſides, and, more than that, in public Court, 
before all perſons ; and Lord Coke calls it“ dangerous 
to alter the maxims of the Common Law.” It has ne- 
ver been altered, but inconveniences did ariſe, greater 
than the miſchiefs to be remedied. 17 Charles I. did not 
think fit to take it out of the Courts, but placed it in 
Court, never in private chambers Another fault in the 
Bill is, any ſingle Judge may ſend for a priſoner from the 


North, nay, two Judges may ſend for the ſame priſoner; 


and which writ muſt then be obeyed ? *Tis not his intent 
to deſtroy the Bill, but would have theſe objections an- 
{wered, and conſidered how they may be mended. 

Sir Thontas Lee. J If he takes the Bill right, © in ſpecial 
caſes, as of felony and treaſon, no Habeas Corpus can be 
had.” Matters capital are of the greateſt dangers, and as 


for chamber-juſtice, he is not fond of it; but in ſuch lit- 


tle things as the Bill mentions, the Judges are beſt fo be 
entruſted rather than Juſtices of the Peace—If arbittarily 
fined, they may come off from the Juſtices of the Peace, as 
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well as from the Judges. In vacation-time the Judges 
have ſent Habeas Corpus's out of their chambers ; theſe 


commitments, here about town, are to Meſſengers cham- 


bers; for puniſhment 'of the party for no great offence, 
and the Judges out of town. 

Mr Sawyer.) This is a good Bill, Metin the 
objections againſt it ; it extends to no perſon attaint or con- 
victed, nor Telony, nor treaſon—As for Commitment 
It committed by a Juſtice, or other legal procels, for mat- 
ters not bailable; theſe are all taken out of the caſe ; 
nothing remains, but commitment for crimes that have 
no name in law. When the Juſtice might bail, it was a 
liberty at large; you put this as ſafe as all your lives and 
libertics are; the Judges judge not the cauſe in a cham- 
ber, but may, by this Bill, grant a Habeas Corpus to bring 
the matter to ſpeedy juſtice in the proper Court—Every 
Judge and Juſtice, in his proper ſphere, does bail— 
Objefion, © That Judges are not ſo liable to puniſh- 
ment.“ They are equal to other Juſtices 25 Fe 
Peace; if indicted or informed againſt, they are equally 
liable to puniſhment : The Judge is not to do it, but at 
the priſoner's petition, and at his charge—There 1s no 
cn of eſcape ; all matters capital are bounded by the 

III 

Sir Rebert Hetward.] Has heard the Court condemn 
theſe chamber- practices of the Judges; people give any 


recognizances, and are any way diſcharged; he has 


heard this condemned by Lord Chief Juſtice Hales, when 
in the Exchequer — The nation may be more put in ha- 
zard by one ſingle Judge. Whatever is done, would have 
the bail in Court. 
Mr Boſcaten.] Howard's argument is beſide the mark; 
there is not one word i in the Bill for“ Judges to diſcharge 
the recognizance;“ this is but for taking recognizances— 
If you ay aſide the limitation, you lay afide the Bill. 
Colonel Birch.] When. a thing is paſt help, ſo as to 
put the Houſe to a ftagger, then the Bill muſt be thrown 


our, paſt mending; the old trick at the latter end of a 
Scion. 
Mr 
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Mr Attorney North.] Would recommit the Bill; 
a man is a priſoner at Tork, and is to be brought 
through ſeveral counties, and the priſoner artificially 
changes his name, and ſues for falſe impriſonment. 


[The Bill, with the Amendments, was ordered to be ingrofled;] . 


Wedneſday, February 18. 


A Bill for better attendance in Parliament was tead the firſt 
time, 

Colonel Bircb.] The main reaſon againſt this Bill, is, 
that ſome have offices, and ſome have none, (the Bill 
importing, no offices to be granted, during Parliament, 


to Members.”) The greater number have none; he has 


one, but not granted this Parliament; the reaſon is, it 
looks forward, to give ſatisfaction to thoſe that ſent us hi- 
ther; as all men believe Elections not bought at this rate, 
(conſidering what they coſt in the country, and at this 
Bar, ) but that ſomething is ſure to be got by them Can 
ſay nothing to ſuch as ſay one thing, before they have 
got an office, and another after—That all things may be 
eaſed in the Bill, would have it read a ſecond time; and 
then every Gentleman may have thought well of it, and 
it may be mended, for vindication of your honour, 
[It was ordered to be read a ſecond time.] 


Mr Barrels Petition was delivered by Mr Sacheverel!, ſetting 
forth, „That he will deliver up the keys of Mr George's cham- 
ber, as this Houſe ſhall appoint.” Mr Barrell came in, and 
ayowed the Petition, on his knees. The Speaker, in the name of 
the Houſe, told him, „That he, being a Lawyer, was preſum- 
ed to know the Privileges of Parliament ;” he then told him“ his 
offence, and that, upon humbling himſelf, the Houſe did diſ- 
charge him, paying his fees.“ He kneeled firſt upon one knee, 
and the Speaker cauſed him to kneel on both. 


In a Grand Committee. On the preſent State of Treland. 


Sir Henry Ford.] Touching upon Iriſh Grievances, was 
bid to name them, and aſked, Whether the prohibition of 
Iriſb Cattle was one? He ſaid, It was, to which 
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Mr Swynfn ſaid,] He knows not what authority any 
Member has to ſpeak againſt a Law in being, but he 
may aſk your leave to bring in any Bill of repeal-—Won- 
ders it ſhould be aſked, when known never given. 

Lord Obrien.] Wonders not, that people without 
doors would prevent this day's Debate. As far as he can, 
will inform you of perſons that would deſtroy this 
Monarchy, to introduce another; for his part, he knows 
not where the legiſlative power of Ireland is; he knows 
it not. The laſt Seſſion our Addreſs was to the King for 
remove of Regulars, likewiſe for putting Roman Catholics 
out of Corporations, out of the Commiſſion of Peace, 
and out of Offices civil and military; the King put out 
his Proclamation accordingly, but neither that, nor your 
Addreſs, had any effect at all; but before he informs you 

farther particulars, would know what remedy you will 
Preſcribe. | | 

Several moved to know, What the diſeaſe is, before you give 
the remedy ! | | | | 

Lord Obhrien.] Finds, that, of all the Romiſh Regulars, 
and Dignitaries, but forty-ſeven, of four thouſand, are 
gone out of Ireland; they aſk you, what Law can ſend 
them out? thoſe Laws againſt Catholics here, not 
reaching them there—The Addreſs for difarming, after 
ſeven or eight months warning, (which was in March 
laſt) was ſent September following into. Ireland, and they 
ſent away all their arms—Till he may know a remedy, 
deſires to be excuſed from proceeding farther. 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] Will tell you what he has heard. 
Is told from Gentlemen, that the chief Governor there 
| takes all the care poſſible for removing theſe Regulars, 
but in vain ; you are told the reaſon, becauſe they have 
no force in Jrelazd to juſtify their power. In the time of 
U ſurpation there were but a few of theſe left, but they 
were ſent to the Iſle of Arran; they found but ſixty— 
Ti.e Law of Jrelaud is præmunire in caſe of Romiſb Prieſts 
he gueſſes the reaſon—The Governor, by putting them 
cut, was not to hazard a rebellion. 
Sir Charles Wheeler.) Obrien ſays, * he would not 
| ſpeak 
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ſpeak of great men and great things, without having ſome 
hopes of remedy not to expoſe himſelf.” 

Lord Obrien. There is no Law againſt them without 
conviction z they have ſaid Maſs, and kept guards at the 
doors, and know who are Papiits of the pariſh, and ſo 
no conviction can be. X 

Mr Crooke.] Birkenhead ſpoke, as if no Laws from 
hence were to bind Ireland. Till Henry VIII's time our 
Kings were but Lords of Ireland. If Ireland be not 
named in any of our Laws, by Poyning's Law, they bind 
not Ireland; but if they do mention Irelend, they are 
obligatory— Treaſons there —is within the kingdom of 
Ireland; a Writ of Error may reverſe judgment there. 
Lord Coke affirms it; therefore would not have that paſs 
tor doctrine. -- 

Mr Waller. Ra, not named, is not bound by 
our Acts; no more is Ireland, nor any places elſe, that 
come to the Crown by acceſſion ; all dependents of the 
Crown, if named, are gongerned Ireland that coſts us ſo 
much, God forbid we ſhould have nothing to do with it! 

Lord Obrien.] If all given away, ſince the rebellion, 
was now in the King's hand, it would be a fine revenue; 
the ſoldiery would know whether by thoſe Acts of 17 
Charles I. they ſtand upon good grounds; the firſt or 
laſt Acts muſt ſtand good. 

Mr William Harbord.] Tis not the fault of the chief Go- 
vernor that your Addreſs was not executed; tis hard for 
them there to keep peace without force—Doubts not. if 
you will ſend ſome forces to encourage them, but that your 
expectation will be fully anſwered—Before the Addreſs, 
Colonel Richard Talbot had command]; but when the Ad- 
dreſs came, he was removed with the other Officers and 
Juſtices Before this Lord Lieutenant came over, man 
Catholics were in commiſſion, but upon your Addreſs they 
were all put out of employment ; and thoſe that were in 
took the Oath of Allegiance—His conduct has gone far- 
ther than your Addreſs; the very Under-Sheriffs were: 
turned out, Biſhops, Archbiſhops, and Regulars, and 
no Prieſts whatſoever appeared—Whether the March 


1 Addreſs 
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Addreſs came not till September, hopes the fault is not to 
be laid at the Lord Lieutenant's door Forces were called 
away, ten or twelve companies, in the time of Uſur- 


pation, and now not above one — Twelve hundred Ca- 


tholics, in arms, in a garriſon. Before the Proclama- 
tion came out, there was a contribution of the Catholics 
in Ireland to manage their buſineſs in the other parts of 
the world; now ſince that has ceaſed, their intereſt has 
ceaſed with it, and now you may venture to baniſh ſuch 
a company of inſignificant fellows as now they are; there 
is but one ſhip in Jreland to conduct ſmall Merchants 
from Capers Would addreſs the King © for increaſe of 
ſhipping there.” If the chief Governor had more power 
he would have done better. 

Sir William Bucknall,] The army is retrenched in Ire- 
land to ſave money; he hopes enquiry will be made, what 
became of that money. Lord Obrien, now in this Houſe, 
was diſbanded, becauſe he would not fight; he believes 
him a brave man, and would turn his back on no man— 
The Preſident of Mxnſter *, how he came out he knows 
not; he was a great ſtop to Rebellion; that Lord was 
turned out too to ſave money, but has the-money paid 
him Has heard, that it was ordered to turn Fanatics, 
and Non-conformiſts, out of cities,” and he turned out 
Papiſts alſo; if that was a crime, he knows not—A 
caſtle was to be taken out of the poſſeſſion, out of a 
Lord's hand, and a perſon put in it, who was to have 
blown up the magazine; he has the grant of it in poſ- 


ſeſſion and reverſion ; an unuſual Order! To diſcharge 


himſelf of that truſt, in preſent poſſeſſion, and the rever- 
ſion to ſomebody—Hopes you will enquire into it— 
Great jealouſies and fears, and great ſtirs there; ſome 
perſon drew Grievances, and would preſent them to the 
King, one time or another, but knows not whether he de- 
livered, but was threatened to be turned into the jail, if 
he did—Upon the whole, the Papiſts are ſo great, that 
the Government is in danger; though the chief Gover- 
nor did as much as he could, yet he was obſtructed; ſix 


* Earl of Orrery. 


thouſand 


nd 
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thouſand Roman Catholics attended their Judge, when 
he proceeded upon his authority from the Pope; the 
Iriſh Papiſts live well there, and ſay “' this is the reaſon; 
becauſe the French King is their Guarantee to ſee this 
performed, and encouragement from him made them at- 
tempt it He has told you what he has heard, and knows. 
not whom it may light upon — Moves for a Committee to 
conſider of it. 

Lord Obrien. ] It was publickly declared at Maß, by 
thoſe who had eſtates before the rebellion, not to pay 
rents to ſoldiers or adventurers, for before May-day they 
were to have their eſtates again. They found a way, 
that ſuch of their Clergy as would not obey their Supe- 
riors in the Romiſh Orders, had many accuſations againſt 
them of treaſon and felony, and were put into priſon, 
and proffered their liberty, if they would ſubmit to their 
Archbiſhop, Talbot. Four thouſand, I Popiſh] Prieſts, 
and but five hundred [Proteſtant] Miniſters in Ireland. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] That the Committee may not 
take too ſudden an impreflion, one way or another, ſhall 
inform you, that he,” by the King's command, wrote to 
the I.ord Lieutenant; he had an anſwer to the receipt of 
the letter, but not to the matter, . the thing being before 
he came to the government—As to * legal tryals,” he 
hourly expects an account from the Lord Lieutenant. 

Lord Fitzbarding.] To clear Lord Berkeley, firſt, as 
to the putting in Papiſts Juſtices of the Peace; he had 
a letter from London, for putting Papiſts into the Com- 
miſſion of Peace. Lord Berkeley made repreſentation of 
it into England, of the ill conſequences ; to which he had 
no anſwer; but a letter came to the Archbiſhop of Dul- 
lin. They were put in, in Lord Berkeley s time, but not 
by his order—As for the powder,” it was an unfit place, 
liable to fire, and he removed it, as * Roberts had done 
before him. 

Sir William Bucknall.] Lord Sorel was a great ſtay 


to the Proteſtant Religion in Ireland; what he has ſaid, 
is fo way in reflection on him. 
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Sir Thomes Clarges. ] Is told of a conſiderable paſs, and 
that the Governor has got the inheritance , out of the 
King's hands; would know who adviſed and procured 
this; that the whole revenue of Ireland ſhould be tranſ- 
ſerred and put into private hands, lays the foundation of 
deſtroying that government. It is the paſs on the river 
Shannon. It would be worth your enquiry, how, this of 
the Treaſury comes thus to be altered. The Lord Trea- 
ſurer is but a nominal officer, all goes through the Vice 
Treaſurer ; like the Groom Porter at Court, of more 
Profit than the Gentleman Porter; more money goes 
through his hands In Queen Elizabeth's: time all pay- 
ments, to fave charges both military, and civil, [were 
made] into the Vice Treaſurer's hands; he that can diſ- 
poſe of money is of greateſt power Above four thouſand 
men at arms in Jreland, and now.. ... muſt come out of 
foreign hands — Would enquire into whoſe hands Mus 
pals.1s put, and through whoſe the Treaſury Ses. 

Vis: mon on Friday.] | 


Thurſday, F ae 1 9. FIR 
[On the Bill for Eaſe of Sheriffs. 


- Mr Secretary Coventry.) Would have the office, 5 i not 
lacrative, at leaſt not damageable, and ſupplied by men 
of parts ; that Gentlemen may have the honour of it, and 
not the damage. 

Colonel Strangways.] The Under. ſheriffs know the 
office, and are often in it ; by that time e the High- -ſheriff 
underſtands his office; he is out of it. 

Sir Thomes Lee.] Is for being but once Sheriff. 9 Ed. 
ward II. < The morrow after All-ſouls, they are to be 
pricked by the Chancellor and Judges appointment.” 
However the practice is, the law 1s ſo. , 

Sir Robert Carr.] You have an example in Hertford- 
fire, Sir John Read's caſe; would have that conſidered. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Would have Rutlandfhire, added 
to ſome of the neighbouring counties, there being 4 ſo few 
Gentlemen, that they muſt often be Sheriffs. 

: Sir 
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Sir Thomas Meres,] The King need not fear it; he has 
but little to collect now by Sheriffs, and no danger. 

Sir Robert Howard.] If the Proviſo was of an in- 

jurious nature, for the Gentlemen of ' Yorkſhire, they 


might have it by turns. Being Sheriffs but once ſets up 


vying in expences. In Parliament time, five hundred 
Gentlemen are exempted from being Sheriffs Would 
take this occaſion. to do the beſt work in the world, to 
make the office to be borne with credit and honour 
By recommitting it, ways may be propoſed, that Gen- 
tlemen be not burdened in the office. 

Mr Boſcawen.] Thoſe, by this Proviſo, will be brought 
to ſpend their eſtates in the Country; the fewneſs will 
bring them down, and when that is done, you may re- 


peal the Act; more Gentlemen, that live here about the 


town, being brought into the country. 
_ Mr Garroway.] You have been told of great inconve- 


niences of Gentlemen ſitting here, and hopes, by recom- 


mitting the Bill, that may be mended. . 


Mr Cholmondeley preſents a Proviſo, . That the Accounts of the 


County Palatine of Che/ter may paſs as formerly.“ Which was 
accepted, [and the Bill was ordered to be ingroſſed.] + 
| Friday, February 20. 
In a Grand Committee. On the preſent State of Ireland. 7 
Lord Obrien.] Deſires that Lord Angier may give you 


an account, how the commiſſion was granted to take the 
money out of the Exchequer in Treland, into private 


hands; the firſt cut given to Monarchy there. 


Lord Angier.] Is ſurprized at what falls from Lord | 
Obrien; it may be thought malice in him to ſay any 
thing, becauſe a ſufferer there from perſons—Defires it 


may be ſaid by Lord Orrery. 

Colonel Birch.) This, of the revenue, is but one part, 
though a very great one; he loves to talk of Treland, 
when. we can talk ſo cheap of it as now; neither to coſt 
us blood nor treaſure. | 


. Divers Motions were made for Lord Orrery, * to ſpeak his 
knowledge,” but they were rejected, © till he pleaſe to ſpeak.” 


Sir 
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Sir Henry Ford.] The Proverb ſays, © Loſers may 


ſpeak; he hopes Lord Angier is no loſer, becauſe he 


Will not ſpeak. 5 

Lord Angier.] Has the honour of being a Wey 
Counſellor of Ireland, and knows not how he can declare 
his knowledge, being the buſineſs of the revenue, tranſ- 
afted in the Council. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Would only know, whether there 
be any ſuch — granted out, whereby the Trea- 
ſury is put into private hands. 

Sir John Birkenhead.J If a Privy Counſellor be aſked, 
ho adviſed the King ſuch things at the Council 
Table,“ he is obliged not to tell you, but generally 


cho affairs ſtand as to the revenue in Ireland, he may 
be aſked. 


Mr Stanbope. The ſtory of Mordecai and Efther— 


If thou doſt not thy duty, thou ſhalt periſh too Would have 
both the Lords urged to ſpeak their knowledge. 

Sir John Hetham.) Defires that the Speaker may take 
the Chair, if Gentlemen will not declare their knowledge, 
that we may go about other buſineſs, concerning the 
« Engliſh Grievances,” if we proceed not now on the 
Iriſh. 

Lord Obrien. Thinks him not worthy of the office of 
Privy Counſellor, that will not declare his knowledge i in 
what may prejudice his King and Country, He is of the 
Council, and knows a certain Lord Ranelagb; he and 
= partners have engroſſed all the intereſt, with ſome lit- 

tle people he has picked up, engroſſing the revenue of 
the Crown of England — You know what precedents of 
puniſhment—The caſe. of Sir George Ratcliffe was a ſevere 
clog upon Lord Strafford— Judges theſe thin , becauſe 

there is ſomething more in it than the pleaſure o mana 

the revenue. Lord Ranelagh pretended to pay fas the 
King's debts, and to put up forty thouſand pounds in the 
King's purſe; the King had reaſon to cloſe with them.— 
He compaſſed i it, by getting in people to manage the re- 
venue, who owed the Crown much money Fifty- three 
raouiand pounds were cut off for twelve thouſand pounds, 
which 
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which is cut off by pardon to that Lord and his partners 
— The Judges are fo terrified and awed by this Lord, 
that they are forced to put in execution ſevere .penalties 
for {mall offences, and vaſt ſums of money are extorted 
from the ſubject When the accounts run the old regular 
way, there was no money but what was payable and diſ- 
charged by the Exchequer Record; they charge, from firſt 
to laft, in the Court of Claims, and, if acquittances are 
loft, the money is paid over again; no Record in the Ex- 
chequer, their cattle ſeized for want of payment; theſe 
cattle driven to no pound near, but, it may be, forty miles 
off—For the army, he detains the money, and no pay- 
ment of money when he might do it—Theſe things ought 
to be remedied as Grievances, and what farther he re- 
members he ſhall tell you-—If © he has the revenue in his 
hand, and has held correſpondence with France, hopes 
you will be warmer in the thing. | 

Sir Charles Wheeler.) A chart, or project, was brought 
the King, that he will run over an hundred thouſand 
pounds in his revenue in few years, and another project 
that he might get as much. Can ſay nothing of the fitneſs, 
or unfitneſs of gathering the money, or to the proceſs out 
of the Exchequer ; when Lord Obrien will come to theſe 
particulars, ſhall be able to ſay ſomething to it—As to 
Lord Ranelagh's © correſpondencies with foreign Ambaſ- 
ſadors,” they are things of great ſuſpicion and ill fame, 
though it may be, no great hurt. 

Earl of Orrery.] Be pleaſed to move the Houſe for a 

Committee to ſee the Contract for the revenue, and hear 
proofs. When the whole matter is heard regularly, and 
brought into the Houſe, he will ſubmit to juſtice. 
Sir Thomas Lee.] This looks as if perſons were ſtriving 
who ſhould have the revenue, whether he that has it now, 
or returned again to him that had it—He thought to have 
heard ſomething of Popery—Was 1n hopes to have heard 
ſomething of which way we might be inſtrumental to 
keep that kingdom from being over-run with Popery— 
All theſe things ſpoken of may be remedied by a Par- 
liament in Ireland. 


Lord 
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Lord Cavendiſp.] By Lord Ranelagh's ſuggeſtion: to the 
King, knows not whether to fave charges, but the 


money is diſpoſed of to the moſt notorious Papiſts in Ire- 


and, upon pretence of diſbanding the army Lord Angier, 
if he pleaſes, can inform you farther. 


Mr Harwood.] Would have that Lord's Patent brought 
you 1n, to view the whole matter. 


Lord Angier.] Several payments have been, both ac- 


cording to the old and new eſtabliſhment—Decſires all 
may come before you at a Committee. _ 
The Speaker, out of the Chair.] Agrees with thoſe 


that move for a Committee He expected the ſtory would 


have gone much higher, but finds all has ended in an. 


accuſation againſt a noble Lord—If ſome perſons * had 
gone through the farming of the Cuſtoms of England, 


you would never have heard of this of Treland— Hopes 


this Houſe ſhall never be made a property for private in- 


tereſts Knows this Lord to be a worthy perſon, a loyal 


ſubje&; a good Chriſtian, and true to his friend The 
ſcheme of the revenue of Ireland was brought to the 
King by thoſe that managed it there, beſides great ſums 
in taxes and poll- money out of England — The army was 


twenty-two months in arrears of their pay, and it was 


aſſured the ſtate of the revenue could not anſwer the 


charge. Lord Ranelagh ſhowed ſo many things were 
miſta 2ken, that the revenue would abundantly ſatisfy the 


charge; he undertook the payment of the arrears of the 
army, and money. to the King over, without any:other 
alteration, than changing Lord Ranelagh for Vice-Preſi- 


dent of Munſter, and undertakes it What became of the 
abatement of the charge Obrien tells you; it comes not 


to his partners, but the King; all is but a difference be- 
tween the preſent Farmers, who pay it more narrowly . 


than before — The fines and penalties are not his; they 
all come to the Crown — They are all in print; if an ac- 
count be given of this farm by thoſe that have been chief 
Governors, you will find nothing But that you may 
not pals over theſe errors, commit it. 
* Lord Sr John. 
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Lord Obrien. ] A pardon is obtained to Lord Rane- 
lagh to lie leger for him; if not faulty, why has he a 

ardon ? Deſires the Speaker to tell the Committee. 

The Speaker.] He has taken out no Pardon; which 
words Lord Obrien taking exceptions at, the Speaker 
ſaid, He is unfortunate if any thing that he ſaid re- 
flected, but is confident of matter of fact— The account 
is true. 


Saturday, F ebruary 21. 


A Bill concerning Lindſey Level was read the firſt time. 


Mr Sauer.] Averments are to and fro about the mat- 
ter of this Bill, but the iſſue. muſt be one way. This Bill 
has a retroſpect and a proſpect. No decree can ſettle the 
matter in Chancery; if property of the country about 
the draining be in the caſe, and whether conſent or not 
a conſent of property, few know ; therefore would com- 
mit the Bill. 

Sir Richard 7 emple.] To ſpeak as a Buckinghamſhire 
man, he would have all the Fens drowned ; but you 
have once thought that this Bill deſerved a hearing before. 
What cannot be done by argument, is often done by des 
lay; if theſe things alleged can be made out, hopes 
your juſtice will not be deſtroyed by delay. 


The Bill was ordered to be read a ſecond time. 


Mr Howe defired leave to go into the Country) to make his 
Inf: againſt a Preſentment of a Riot alleged to be com- 
mitted by him. 


Sir Robert Howard.] The preſentment at the ſelfions 
is for ſpoiling the graſs, &c. by hunting deer,” Mr 
Howe keeping deer in his woods, having no park, chace, 
nor free warren there, in Bradley woods. 

Mr Waller.] Informations of this nature may carry 
away half the Houſe Would refer it to the Committee 
of Privilege. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The preſentment of a Conſtable is 
by virtue of an oath, and by the duty of his place he pre- 
ſents, as offences, riots, cynira pacem, Win! is the caſe 

before 
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before you. Is not ſatisfied that your Member ſhould be 
ſo proſecuted, and yet would not protect him in a breach 
of the peace Would commit it. | 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) This is not matter of record. 
If no indictment, your Member may ſtay here and no 
proceedings will be. 


q $-d =" , : . E : 


Sir Robert Carr.] You are told that this preſentmenc 
is from the Chief Conſtable,” not the © Petty Con- 
ſtable. It looks extraordinary that the Head Conſta- 
ble” is active in the caſe; therefore would commit it. 

[It was referred to the Committee of Privileges.] 


On a Breach of Privilege againſt Sir John Corytor's ſervant. 


Colonel Birch.] The courſe is, any man that complains 
mult ſtand up, and aver, that the man arreſted is his me- 
nial ſervant. 

{Mr Clarke ſaid, © couchant & levant in his houſe.” ] + 


Sir Thomas Lee.) Thoſe paper protections are an um- 
brage, that the man may be a ſhop- keeper, or ſome other 
perſon; therefore would commit it, to know the certainty. 

The Speaker. ] The ſervant was taken in execution, 
and becauſe he would not lie by it, he ſhows his pro- 
tection. 

The perſon, at whoſe ſuit it was, was ſent for in cuſtody, 


The Bill of Habeas Corpus was read the third time. 

Occaſionally upon Sir Eduard Maſters's Motion, in that Bill 
to alter the penalty upon officers not worth the penalty. 

The Speaker. ] Exceptions cannot be taken to a Bill at 
the laſt reading, but ſuch as may be mended at the 
table. , | _ 

The Bill paſſed. 

Sir Nicholas Carew brought in a Bill for a Teſt for Members of 
both Houſes for Popery. | 
Mr Sacheverell.] Thinks it neceſſary, and would not 
defer reading it; to-morrow is a holiday, and you can- 
not do a better work. 2255 | | 


Monday, 
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Monday, February 23. 

The Lords Bill was read for trial of Peers; . The number to 
try them not under twenty-five, at leaſt ; of or above the age of 
twenty-one years; ſo there be twenty-five appear, no defect of 
ſummons.” - n 5 : 


Sir Lancelot Lake.] The Lords have great reaſon for 
this Bill; they may be tried by a pack of enemies; it 
has been ſo, and they have no challenge; the Lord 
Steward begins his office but that morning—Moves for 
a ſecond reading, and to give ſome additions. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Repeats the purport of the 
Bill: Nolumus leges mutari, Sc. in this the Laws are 
changed; for inconvenience, in the preſent way of tryal, 
he knows none, In this King's reign there has been the 
leaſt noble blood ſhed of any ſince the Conqueſt—If the 
Lords join in combination, they may raviſh your daugh- 
ters, and do you all the injury in the world, and no re- 
medy for it—The Lords have no oath given them, be- 


cauſe of known integrity—Shall they judge us upon ho- 


nour, and condemn upon impeachments, without an 
oath, and they not truſt one another? Commonly, in 


the Preamble of a Bill that alters any thing, the incon- 


veniences are recited; there is no pretence in the old 
Law, as it is already, and he would throw the Bill out. 

Colonel Birch.) The ſame reaſon given againſt this 
may be given againſt moſt Bills. Bleſſed be God! we 
have had no occaſion for it yet, but we know not here- 
after what may be: For taking from the Lords theſe 
fears, would quiet us of theſe fears - that it may not be 
fo—Thinks it not poſſible to have thoſe correſpondences 
with the Lords you expect, without it, theretore would 
read the Bill again a ſecond time. 

Sir Thomas Higgins.) The former Bill that the Lords 
fent of this nature, not two W ſpoke for retain- 


ing; knows not how the ſtate of the kingdom is altered 
fince—You, by this Bill, will alter the whole Law of 
England Their powers were fo great once, that the 
King and Commons could not reach them If the greater 
a part 
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part of the Lords agree to conſpire againſt the King, 
to ruin us, and no tryal but what they pleaſe, kindred, 
and friends and allies of their Jury, and no remedy, 
they are acquitted—The Law has provided already ad. 
mirably well, and he would not read it again. 

Sir Thomas Littleton. ] Was one of thoſe few that for- 
merly would have retained the Lords Bill. He would not 
have this Bill paſs as it is penned; as it is penned, twenty 
five are to have ſummons—If you give challenges to the 
Law, as it is already, that will remedy it ; much more 
ſubject. as it is now, than by this Bill—Retain it to alter 
it. 

Sir 7 hrmnas Meres.) Would remind you of the occaſion 
of not retaining their former Bill ; they had thrown out 
ſeyeral of our Bills; it is not to be retained as it 1s, but 
may be mended; he offers challenges—It would be of 
great good to-have power to iwear perſons at our Bar (as 
the Lords have) in Elections and Privileges, and hopes 

to have it in this Bill, | 
Sir Robert Howerd.) Shall not urge any thing that 
may be indecent ; the Bill is of a ſtrange nature—lf ſo 
many Peers will unite together, to be injurious both to 
the King and the Commons, this is throwing an arbitrar 
power into the hands of a number of men. 'Tis poſſible that 
a Peer may be unjuſt; the Lords have ſaid it in twelve, 
and he may ſay it in twenty-five—In the challenge of a 
Commoner, if we look a Jury man in the face, and like 
him not, it is a juſt challenge—If you commit this Bill, 
you can preſerve nothing but the preamble, and let them 
be tried as we are— Though he is not againſt any Bill for 
their caſe, nor againſt it, if tried with exceptions againſt 
their Jury as we are, yet it 1s not for us to enact things 
for the Lords honour, 

Mr Sareyer.] The arguments are ſo ſtrong, that no Com- 
moner but would be perſuaded by them; yet would not 
throw our the Bill at the firſt reading. Where there has 
been great debate, and arguing, 'tis a great diſteſpect, and 
to be done only, when nothing in it can be made good 
If the Lords had thought that challenges would have 

ſolved 
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Hlved it, they would furely have put it in. Uſually 
more is aſked than will be taken. Thinks that proper 
challenges would content. It is one thing to receive the 
Lords into the ſtate of Commoners; and to let them 
have challenges upon one another, another thing. 

Sir Charles Mpeeler.] Circumſtances of things and times 
alter things. The proſpect of affairs is very melancholy, 


and, perhaps, ſome Lords are Papiſts, and others Pro- 


teftants, and have a Kindneſs for their Religion. This 
proſpect makes him for a ſecond reading it. 

Sir Thomas Lee.) In ſome Bills, if the Lords can- 
not get new Privileges, they throw them out—The 
Bill “ for ſecurity in time of the infection of the Plague” 
was loſt, becauſe the Lords would have it make a di- 
ſtinction of their lands, as well as of their perſons— 
When the Law © of impriſonment for debt” was made, 
the Peers were exempted—The Commons act for the 
whole intereſt of the Nation, as well as the Peers— 
This tryal is for themſelves; the Commons are never 
the better for it—For in the whole Houſe, the num- 
bers returnable take out near relations and Biſhops— 
And they are to be tryed by their friends. You tie 
them together the better to effect what they have a 
mind to do, by hopes of impunity. Take care that no 
Popiſh Lords be in tryals. But obſerve, that no Po- 
piſh Lord, fince the Reformation, has ſuffered by his 
Peers Jury—There i is no danger of the Writ De heretico 
comburendo*. They are returned by the Lord Steward, in 
the nature of ſummons by the Sheriff. The Lord Steward 
dares not make a corrupt return, becauſe every Peer is con- 
cerned, and that family ſet out as deſtructive to Peers, 
and all the Peers will be upon him—No, Peet can be 
tryed but by a face he knows— Would throw this Bill 
out, becauſe the Commons are never the better for it: 

Sir William Coventry,] Has heard no man affirm an 
equality of tryal ; that goes to the bottom. If a Peer has 
bur ſeven enemies, he may, as the Law now ſtands, be 
deſtroyed - We are providing new Laws for our own 

See p. 154. | 
Yor. II. 2 ſecurity: 
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ſecurity, and it is reaſonable the Lords ſnhould. They 
are a conſiderable part of the Nation; and we may want 
our influence that we may hope tor from them, of Re- 
ligion and Property. The Bill is not fo extravagant, as 
he has heard {aid ; for the Peers had, heretofore, great- 
er powers than now. There are few Papiſts convict, 
and 1o they are capable of being Juries. The tryal now 
aimed at is not ſo different from the ancient conſtitu- 
tion. Heretofore they were not ſo numerous; twenty 
four Lords went a great way, and came near the whole 
number. Then, if the major part of twelve cut off a 
Lord's head, he had hard fortune; but now it is no 
hard matter to find twenty four Lords. No danger of 
ruin to the Commons, only in point of ſtealing away, 
and from that their eſtates pretty well ſecure you. But 
for murder, in caſe of Appeal, he muſt be tryed by 
Commoners. That ſtill remains. He moves, becauſe 
he thinks it for the good of Religion in this conjuncture, 
(the King often preſent in the Lords Houſe, and that 
they may make Debates in their Houſe with as much 
freedorn as we do here,) for a ſecond reading. 

Mr Powle.) Thinks that this Bill cannot be made bet- 
ter Still for the inconvenience of the Commons—They 
have a more ſpeedy way than greater men. Here they 
muſt come for Aids, and the Lords muſt comply 
If this Bill be, the Lords may conſpire to let the Crown 
fall into their hands—Such a way, as, in effect, exempts 


them from all capital puniſhment, if any Lord has a 


friend, that can prevail with a Lord to ſtay at home, 
when ſummoned, though he be of another opinion— 
It is ſetting up Ariſtocracy againſt Monarchy. If they 
carry this Bill, they will be Kings—If not impunity, 
for any ambitious man that is popular. Do you not, 
by making them maſters of your lives, make them maſters 
of your eſtates alio ? The Lords, to ſet up a diſtinct in- 
tereſt betwixt the King and them! Would rather be under 
the Government of a lawtul Prince than the Lords. 

Sir Micbolas Carew. ] Apprehends no danger in this 
Bill, as things at clus day ſtand. IThinks it not fit that 
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the Lords, who muſt ſpeak againſt Popery, ſhould be 
tryed by Popiſh Lords. The whole Jury may be Po- 
iſh. | 

Colonel Strangways.] Arguments againft Popery go a 
great way with him. Suppoſe a Lord arraigned for 
Treaſon, in the King's Bench, and they, by Writ of Er- 
ror, remove it, and the Lords ſay, it is no Treafon. 
How many troubles were in Eugland when the Lords 
were great !—Would not do things for imaginary rea- 
ſons— That's only the caſe. 

Sir William Hickman.) Conſider the ſecurity of the Na- 
tion—There never was a better time for correſpondence 
with the Lords, and hopes, that by it we may get our 
witneſſes {worn at our own Bar. 

Sir Robert Carr.] If we were always ſure of ſuch 
noble Peers as we now have, he would be for this Bill. 
As to the argument, “if we give no countenance to this 
Bill, ours will not ſucceed in the Lords Houle ;** thinks 


that will not prevail upon noble Peers, You are told of 


challenges; it ſo, they may be tryed by their relations, 
and ſo never be brought to juſtice. 

* n] This Bill may be made a good Bill. 
It is reaſonable they ſhould have equal tryal as the 
Commons have—He ſpeaks now in the behalf of the 
Commons, when prevalency of great men—Though 
we are happy now, yet knows not what may be here- 
after. When tryed, may he not find ſeven of twelve 
that may acquit him ? They have more ſecurity, as this 
Bill ſtands, than before. As for dependence on the 
Crown, what have you to fear, if the Lords, out of 
twelve, may have liberty to challenge ? Appeals to the 


experience of former ages that this has bcen fatal to the 


Lords predeceſſors. Lord Dacre, upon his tryal *, defired 
to wave his Privilege of Peerage, and to be tryed by 
Commoners; but could not have it. Hopes we ſhall 


never ſee the Lords uppermoſt, for then the Law 


you make now will be changed. It the King's Miniſters, 


33 Hen. VIII. For being acceſſary to the murder of a Keeper in 
Sir Nicholas Pelham's park. 
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and the Lord Steward, may approve of the Jury, and 
the party tryed have liberty to except, it may do well. 
Lord Obrien.] For the ſake of ſome ſons of Peers, 
that fit here, who, may come to tryal, he would have the 
Bill read again. 

3 Edward Smith, of Ireland.] Put the caſe, that ſome 
Gentleman brings in a Bill for tryal of the Commons, ſo 
many of his kindred to be of the Jury—This is much 
worſe; all are kindred and relations in the Lords Houſe, 
and ſo there is no crime that they will puniſh—It intro- 
duces Ariſtocracy. 

Mr Boſcawen.] Tis as much injuſtice to be tryed by 
friends as enemies; but as to putting the Queſtion for paſ- 
ſing the Bill as it now is, he is againſt it. Were the Lords 
an entire body, another ching; they marry with Commons, 
and are intereſted with them. Upon Appeals they are 
tryed by the Commons. The numbers are not ſo hard to 
be gotten as formerly; they live not ſo remote. Would 

read it a ſecond time. 

Mr Attorney North.] Likes not the ſubject-matter of 
the Bill, and when that is not to be approved of, hopes 
you will lay it aſide. In civil tryals they have great Pri- 
vileges. Inftead of the Sheriff, the High Steward is“ to 
ſummon twenty five of not ſuſpected integrity,” and ſo 
no challenge can be. To pretend to be weary of the uſual 
way of tryal, is a mere pretence. Any rape, or capital 
offence, may be committed on a Commoner, by a Peer, 
and *tis hard to have equal Juſtice. Believes, that, if any 
Clauſe ſhould be ſent to the Lords about challenges, it 


would be thought a reflection upon the whole Houſe of 
Lords. The more dangerous for the numerouſneſs of 


Peers; the Lord that's to be tryed will ſend all the King- 

dom over, to ſollicit relations. The Lord Steward cannot 
ſo well do it. Then how bold will they make with the 
Commons, and tend to ſetting up an Ariſtocracy] Appeals 
we have in notion, but not three have been brought in an 
hundred years *. If a proper Law towards it, would not 
have been againſt it, but would lay this aſide. 


nn the County of Derby two Appeals were made in fifteen * 
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Mr Szeynſin.] The Queſtion is not upon the e, 
of the Bill, but the deſign and ſcope of it; at the ſecond 
reading then proper to be debated. The Queſtion now 
is only, whether the Lords, having ſent you a Bill to al- 
ter the ſcope of their tryals, you ſhould take it, or nor, 
into conſideration; whether the Law is ſo exact now, as chat 


a larger way of tryal be not better, or worth raking i into 
your conſideration. Either favour or partiality is ſtronger, 


as now it is, in a few—Is for a ſecond reading. 

Sir John Duncombe.] It is not reaſonable to truſt the 
Lords with ſuch a power. We fear that a Lord ſhould 
ſuffer for conſpiracy ; the more Lords the more conſpi- 
racy. You are putting the Lords, by this Bill, into a 
higher condition to do it by Law. What 1s this for ? 
Only temporary fears, and ſo all Laws changed 
Conſider whether the Lords will not do as the Senate of 
Venice. If they knock one of us on the head, let us 
{tick to one another—Is againſt a ſecond reading, 

Sir Edward Dering.] This concerns all the Commons. 
You take away the birthright of every Commoner—The 
latter Clauſe of the Bill rakes away all remedy of Appeal. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] If their ancient way of tryal be 
grievous to them, this Bill is no more than in purſuance 
of the King's Speech, about their properties, The ancient 
way of tryals was in Parliament. Till Henry IV's time, 
no knowledge of an High Steward. It is fo in Ireland, 
in placito Parliamento, and no otherwiſe, In Henry VII's 
time, Poyning's Law. There is reaſon to alter this Law 
The axe has not been wet with noble blood, but ſince the 
King comes to the Lords Houle, and perhaps, the Lords 
ſucceſſors may be under a violent Prince, and if the Lords 
ſpeak freely, twelve men may be packed and diſpatch them. 
In Henry VIIIth's time, more Nobility loſt their lives 
by tryal, than from that time to the Conqueſt, but none 
were put to death but by Law. The Earl of Surry, the 
Counteſs of Saliſbury, and Anne Bullen, were hard caſes. 
Upon the whole, would have a ſecond reading—In the 
main, it is a good Bill. 

Reſolved, That the Bill be read a ſecond time, [ 179 to 1 _ J 
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4; 4 Debates in Parliament in 1673 . 


N. B. In this Seſſion of Parliament there was a Debate in the 
Houſe of Lords concerning taking away theW rit De hæretico com- 
burendo ; which is a Writ in the Regiſter, before 2 Henry V, in 
which time the Statute againſt Lollards was made, and put in 
execution againſt them. A Writ De heretico comburendo was, 
before that time, at Common Law. The Biſhop and Eccleſi- 
aſtical Power were Judges of Hereſy, who, upon condemnation 
of the party, delivered him up to the Secular Power ; and the 
Writ De heretico comburendo was thereupon iſſued out. That 
Writ being ſtill in force at Common Law, and the ſame power 
in the Clergy, notwithſtanding the Statute of Queen Elizabeth 
of the thirty-nine Articles, and the Statute of Hereſy, upon the 
misfortune of Catholic Governors and Clergy, as in the Marian 
days, that Writ is ſtill in force, and may be put in execution“. 


Tueſday, February 24. 


The Black Rod, about ten of the clock in the morning, came 
to command the attendance of the Houſe upon the King, in the 
Houſe of Lords ; where his Majeſty, after a ſhort Speech, pro- 
rogued the Parliament to Noveryber 10, without paſſing any Bill, 
this being the third Prorogatian without paſſing any Bill. [And on 


Tueſday, November 10, 1674. 


The Houſe being met, it was farther prorogued by his Majeſty to 
April 13, 1675.] 


* An Act for taking away this Writ was paſſed four years after- 
wards, 29 Charles II. 


END of VOL. IL 


